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CE was preserved’ at Derry on the 18th, but it was 
preserved in a truly Irish way. Twelve hundred soldiers 
, As each part its own illegal procession, an 


was charmed with the impartiality of the arrangement, and 
thought that a very clever way of getting out of a scrape had 
been devised. ‘The Apprentice Boys had the honour of first 
auinouncing their intention to defy the authorities, and it was 
they who were regarded as the enemies of public order.’ But 
a Defence Association of Catholic workmen thought proper to 
folunteer to put them down, and offered in the handsomest 
manner to save the Executive all trouble in the matter. The- 
remedy was worse than the disease, and the attention of the 
ities was concentrated on preventing the Catholics 
from preventing the Protestants from breaking the law. 
Apprentice Boys suddenly turned good and loyal, and threw 
themselves on ‘the protection of the Government. They 
said that if Date attacked they would not resist, but 
would let any they might sustain lie at go of 
those officially responsible for the public peace. Meantime 
the Catholics arranged their ion, and when Saturday 
dame -each - was in iness. The Protestants were. 
allowed the ur of commencing, and without disturbance 
of any sort they marched about, went to church, and burnt 
the of Luxpy, the traitor who 
town to. James II. While were happy and_comforta) 

in their attendance at divine eorvice the Catholics had their 
procession, which ended in burning the effigy of Witi1am IIL. 


It then began to rain, and every ome went away much pleased 
with the day’s ings. , Government, if. it had stood 
on the strict of the law, might ¢ertainly have. shown 


more vigour. Pasty -flags are illegal, and party flags were 
carried, but #- is very wise sometimes not to stand strictly 
on the law, but te wink at a little that is illegal. The 
success of the’ experiment may perhaps be held to be 
suffieient’ Excuse for allowing. both processions. to take 
place. The object of the Government and of ;all sensible 
people must be to get these commemorations of events which 
ate commemorated in order to hurt the feelings of neigh- 
bours quietly discontinued. The Apprentice Boys should 
learn to detest Lunpy quietly, and not to burn his efiigy. For 
the very reagon of their being so especially anxious to burn it 
this year was that they wished to show that they were still 
faithful to the great potest of Protestant ascendency, in 
spite of the blow which the legislation of last Session dealt to 
this ascendency. Nothing probably would have been so wel- 
come to them as to have provoked the Government into a use 
of force, and to have suffered some sort of safe martyrdom in 
honour of the cause. But they could not deny that. if they 
held a sion the Catholics must be allowed to. hold one 
carried their point, they seem. to have been 
awakened to the ludicrous side of what occurred. It takes 
away all the glory of the day, and the brightness of Protestant 
Wes if side by side with a procession. to honour 
Wirtiam IIT. another marches to burn his effigy. It is much 
easier for men to make up their minds to be martyrs than to 
make up their minds to be ridiculous, and it may be hoped 
that next year the Apprentices will scarcely think it worth 
while to go through so much in order to effect so little. 

That there are some Irishmen belonging to what used to be 
considered an extreme section of Irish politicians, who keep 
théir senses in the midst of the excitement now prevailing, 
and who are quite ready to acknowledge the just and generous 
w¢lings with which Englishmen are ready to approach Irish 


questions, is proved by the very creditable and well-timed 
Pep of Tae O’Doxocuve. He comes forward to explain to 


8 the change which in this iy wo has passed 
over public opinion in England, and to warn them against the 


off than Catholics, the local public |. 


The | 


misstatements of those who wish to make them believe that 


was 
undoubtedly qualified to speak, and in chiefly dwelling on the 
favourable "aisposi ition of assembly to he’ 
belongs, yet he might have gone further, and have pointed 
Tories and a 


as ready to do justice to Ireland as the House of , Masih is. 


It is worthy of notice that, in spite of the indignation caused 
by the atrocious crimes recently committed’ in ireland and 


the license of the seditious Irish there is no camo 
which has 


Liberal opinion in England not persistently said 
that we must quietly persevere in adopting every remedial 
measure that can be devised. It also be observed that, 
so far as we are aware, every one of the numerous Englishmen 


who have flocked to Ireland this autumin to learn all about the — 


Land question ‘in a hurried tour has approached the subject 
of his investigation with an obvious anxiety to do the utmost 


mation which would be very well worth considering by those 
who tried to look at the question as’ a whole. contri- 
butions to our scanty stock of knowledge ‘about Irish land are 


perhaps the most valuable we could have just now, when 


everything put before us lately has been so exclusi 


ss a wish to let the views of the tenants be Macete’ Bek 
e 


» mere fact that this wish has shown itself so strongly ought 
to convince the Irish that there -is in most Englishmen a 
sincere ‘desire to do to Irishmen as we should wish to be done 

Tue O’Dowocuve made, however, a suggestion in his letter 
which was very 
He urged that the Irish members might be left to settle Irish 


‘by. if we stood in their place, 


matters among themselves, that they should agree on what _ 


was to be done, and that, except on rare occasions, the rest of 
the House of Commons should accept their decisions. Hi 

motive for making this suggestion was, we presume, to persuade 
his countrymen that they might easily have as much a Parlia-_ 


ment of their own as if 


the unity of the empire. A sort of precedent may be sup 
to exist in. the 

who have long been permitted to model Scoteh Bills to their 
liking, and to decide by private ings what legislation for 
Scotland is needed or would be acce’ 
will not hold. In the first 
tem breaks down when any Scotch Bill of real im 
touching general principles is brought before Paris 
debates on the Education Bill showed that the Scotch members 
could not agree among themselves on suchi a measure, and that 


the House would not allow itself to be superseded on a question — 
of such general interest as the institution of a new systemof . 


national education. In the next place,’ the Irish members - 
are not nearly harmonious enough, or sufficiently of the same 


well meant, but which we think delusive. — 


e Union were repealed, while yet they 
might avoid the danger and reproach of seeking to bak op 


of ‘Scotch members, 

But the lent. 
las Sin, th se 
The 


| 
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, Bae ‘IRELAND. there is nothing to be hoped for by Irishmen from a Parlia- - | 
ment sitting at Westminster. He insists that his own personal 
experience warrants him in saying that every just request 
Popular or claim of Irishmen. is sure to receive from the present ih 
7 House of Commons the readiest and most patient atten- \} 
HOLE tion. That nothing he says on this head is in the very | 
” least exaggerated every one acquainted with the history of | 
Jelop.” last Session can bear witness. But, although he was quite — : 
adrilles | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
SONGS, | 
English traditions and prejudices. Irishmen may think that — : 
_ it is the strength of the tenant’s case which immediately forces ie. 
’ itself on impartial investigation. But hurried inquirers gene- 
rally save time by yielding to their prepossessions; and these — 4 
English tourists, and pamphleteers, and Commissioners, have 
evidently been prepossessed’ in favour of the tenants, ‘not 
SEY'S because they were tenants, but because they were supposed to i 
represent a suffering portion of’ the Irish people. Lord Lir- ' 
=. FORD, in a very temperate and’ instructive letter, has shown ; 
7 that the landlords could furnish many piecés of curious infor- 
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antecedents and ways of thinking, to make it possible for them 
to settle all the affairs. of their nation in a tea-room. The 
time may come when Ireland will be so happy and contented, 
and way be fepresented by members all agreeing so well 
together, that arrangements can easily be made for settling 
quietly and privately what shall be the shape assigned to the 
tiny amount of current legislation that may be needed. But 
the questions which Ireland for some time to come will 
call on Parliament to decide are of much too large, too 
perilous, and too agitating a kind to permit that they 
should be referred to a small caucus to determine. The 
elements, too, of which Irish society is composed are of such a 
nature that nothing will coerce them into order and peace 
except the conviction that they have to deal with the irresistible 
force of a public opinion both in England and Ireland deli- 
berately formed after ample discussion. It will constitute a 
most valuable part of the political education of both nations, 
that England should set itself earnestly to do justice to 
Treland, and that Ireland should moderate its wishes and its 
hopes within the bounds of what is just. The successive 
stages of this education will not be very pleasant or easy to 
attain, but they must be attained if the relations of the two 
countries are to be placed on a footing of durable concord; 
and the necessity for attaining them cannot be superseded b 

any agreeable and ingenious scheme for letting the Irish 
members be the arbiters of Irish affairs. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


la telegraphic summary of the American PresipEnt’s 
Message contained the most important parts of the docu- 
ment. It would be useless to comment further on General 
Grant's utter disregard of those arguments in the controversy 
with England which have seemed as conclusive to the best 
American minds as they have long been regarded by all 
classes of Englishmen. It is difficult to understand the recent 
statement that the Presipent has invited the English Govern- 
ment to make overtures for renewed negotiations to be con- 
ducted at Washington. After the contemptuous rejection by 
the American Senate of the Convention which had been framed 
by.. Mr. Sewarp and Mr. Reverpy Jounson, the English 
Government is not in a position to re-open the discussion. 
The .proposal to transfer the negotiation to Washington 
is comparatively unimportant; and there may be some advan- 
tage in employing a diplomatic agent whose discretion will be 
restrained by stringent instructions. The English Government 
will undoubtedly consider any communication which Mr. 
Mort.ey may be directed to make with the same earnest desire 
of peace and conciliation which was displayed during the 
discussion of the abortive treaty; but it seems a waste of time 
to negotiate while the Presipent adheres to the preposterous 
and offensive demands of Mr. Sumner. The claims which are 
now preferred differ, in the words of the Present, from 
those which had been advanced down to the end of the last 
year, “even more widely in the gravity of their character 
“than in the magnitude of their amount.” The Alabama 
claims were measured by damage inflicted on American trade, 
for. which the English Government was alleged to be indirectly 
or constructively responsible. The new claims imagined by 
Mr. Sumver and adopted by the Presipent include an unde- 
fined portion of the whole cost of the war, to be paid as apenalty 
for the exercise of a right indefeasibly belonging to every 
independent State. Speaking of Cuba, the Presipenr main- 
tains, in the name of the United States, “the principle that 
“this nation is its. own judge when to accord the nghts of 
“ belligerency to a people struggling to free themselves from a 
“‘ Government which they believe to be oppressive.” The prin- 

ciple appears not to be applicable to another nation which 

acted as its own judge of belligerency, not from any sympathy 

with the Confederates, but because it was absolutely nec 

to recognise a state of war which the Government of Washing- 

ton had already proclaimed by the institution of a blockade. 

Every nation in Europe followed the example, and yet the 

American Government fastens an exclusive quarrel on Eng- 

land, and with insulting recklessness estimates the damages 

at an indefinite amount, which may swell into hundreds of 
millions, The Presipent may be well assured that Mr. 

TxorNTON will neither apologize nor pay a fine for the issue of 
the QuEEn’s Proclamation. 

The rest of the Message concerns American interests only, 
except so far as other countries may be incidentally affected 
by the financial and commercial legislation of the United 
States. The Presipent’s popularity will perhaps be enhanced 
pe his obvious unacquaintance with the simplest rudiments 
of political economy, as well as by the simple good faith with 


which he repeats the boastful commonplaces of the Patriotie 
orators of his country. To less unsophisticated commu: 
it seems strange that the head of a powerful Gove 
should think it necessary to introduce an irrelevant p 
sion of sympathy with all rebels and insurgents ‘} 
foreign countries by a recital that “ the United State 
“is the first of nations”; but if Congress and thy 
American people are pleased with the appeal to nati 
vanity, a dignitary who is evidently not distinguished by 
originality of thought may perhaps be expected to adapt hy 
language to the taste of his hearers. It is perfectly true thy 
the United States will soon be the wealthiest and most pow. 
ful nation in the world, and that it can consequently afford t) 
make blunders in more important things than good tag, 
There is at present much commercial stagnation and y. 
certainty, but the land and the population, the mines and th 
rivers, remain to be enumerated in the PResiDENt’s grandilo. 
quent exordium. If he had been a more accomplished politi 
cian he would have contented himself with exulting in th 
crops, the acreage, and the other undoubted advantages of 
which America is habitually proud. The taxation of thy 
mass of the people for the exclusive benefit of a fey 
selfish producers is not a gift of Nature or Fortune, but g 
perverse limitation of natural prosperity. It seems tha 
“ manufactures, hitherto unknown in our country, are spring. 
“ing up in all directions, producing a degree of nation 
“ independence unequalled by that of any other Power,” 
General Grant is evidently as little acquainted with the 
reasons for freedom of trade as with the principles of inte. 
national law. If American citizens unanimously impose on 
themselves a self-denying ordinance restricting them to the 
use of native commodities, they have an undoubted right 
to the chimerical blessing of commercial independence; 
but when the iron-workers and the cotton-spinners contrive 
to enforce the use of bad and dear wares, the progress of 
manufactures only indicates the prevalence of a policy of 
waste and injustice. It is more surprising that General Graxt 
should be unaware of the growth of the Free-trade party 
than that he should misunderstand the tendency of protective 
duties. 


The Western States are learning that Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania have contrived to exact from them a heavy 
tribute, for which, as long as agricultural produce requires n 
protection, it is impossible to offer an equivalent. Tis 
economists of New York, and even of New England, begin te 
gain a hearing for their lucid exposure of the absurdities 
which impose on the innocence of General Grant. Above 
all, it is found that the parties to the conspiracy of Protection 
are unavoidably plundering one another in their attempts to 
rob the general consumer. The protected manufacturers 
object to the artificial price of coal and raw material, and the 
shipbuilders and shipowners declare their inability to compete 
with their English rivals as long as wood and iron and 
hemp are raised by erroneous legislation to artificial 
prices. ‘Their remonstrances have attracted the attention 
of the Government, which proposes to relieve them by an 
aggravation of the error and injustice from which they are 
suffering. The promise of the Prestpent that measures shall 
be proposed to Congress for the relief of American shipping 
is redeemed or explained by a passage in the appended Report 
of the Secrerary of the Treasury. As General Grant holds 
that no American citizen would profit by free intercourse with 
Canada, it follows that he has no desire to supply shipbuilders 
with cheap timber or iron. Mr. BouTWeELi proposes, not to 
take the hand of the native iron-master out of the pocket of 
the shipowner, but to enable him in his turn to plunder the 
American merchant. His remedy for the existing depression 
isa stringent Navigation Law, by which American traders would 
be prohibited from using foreign vessels. As the SzcrETARY 
of the Treasury argues with inconceivable puerility, the 
freight paid to an English shipowner might, as a result of the 
proposed legislation, be transferred to an American competitor, 
with the result of adding the whole amount to the national 
wealth. It never occurs to him to inquire why the New York 
shipper at present prefers a foreign vessel. It would be in- 
comparably cheaper to subsidize American vessels by a grant 
of money equal to the profits which they are to carn at the 
expense of freighters, than to tax all the exports of the country 
for the benefit of native shipowners. The people of the 
United States have much reason to regret the legal techni- 
cality which prevented Mr. Srewart from accepting the office 
of Secretary of the Treasury. A great merchant would 
assuredly not have attempted to regenerate the commercial 
marine by imposing a heavy tax on all the foreign trade of the 
country. 
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The scheme of purchasing greenbacks at a fixed price with 
the gold at the disposal of the Treasury receives a significant 
comment in some of the last reports of the state of the 


of the PresiDENT’s Message have given satisfaction; and 
It would seem that 
General GRANT, or rather Mr. Boutwett, has formed no 


of the methods by which it is to be produced. The restora- 
tion of specie payments is said to be desirable, and yet it is 
ient to postpone the change, apparently for an inde- 
finite time. The delay at least will be a necessary con- 
ence of the adoption of Mr. BourweE.t’s policy; yet, as 
Archbishop Mannrne lately said of a less practical matter, i 
the principle is true, it can never be inopportune. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, while he professes to think that a 
metallic currency is in the highest degree desirable, antici- 
with complacency that, in consequence of the opening of 
Pacific Railway, paper money will supersede specie in 
California, which has hitherto steadily rejected the use of 
backs. The difficulties of a resumption of specie pay- 
ments are intrinsically great, and the task is not likely to be 
accomplished by a financier who appears to incline alternately 
to gold and paper. The contraction of new loans at lower 
rates of interest is only impeded Ay distrust in the good 
faith of the American people which has been effectively culti- 
vated by the State Calin, by the Democratic and 
Republican leaders, and by the Congress itself. As long as 
American securities can be bought to pay seven per cent., it 
will be impossible to borrow at four and a half. A little less 
boasting and a little more knowledge and foresight would have 
increased the intrinsic value of General Grant's elaborate 


Message. 


THE OVEREND AND GURNEY CASE, 


ayo verdict of the jury in the case of OVEREND and GURNEY 
was necessarily founded on the evidence in the particular 
case, but the opinion of competent persons on the justice and 
expediency of similar prosecutions was probably formed at an 
early stage of the proceedings. The evils caused by commer- 
cial immorality are so grave that it is necessary on some 
occasions to superadd the fear of punishment to the provisions 
of the law for affording civil redress. The law of conspiracy, 
and the recent statute on which several of the counts in the 
indictment were framed, may sometimes be applicable to 
transactions which can with difficulty be distinguished from 
mere irregularities; but where there is a doubt of the inten- 
tion of an act, there can scarcely be a sufficient ground for a 
criminal prosecution. Among the defendants in the late trial 
were some who must, if they intended to commit a deliberate 
fraud, at the same time have expected to share the loss which 
they inflicted on their victims. Mr. Gorpon became liable for 
8,000l., and Mr. Barciay for 50,000/., with the full 
that if the speculation was unprofitable they must suffer the 
consequences which have since actually ensued. If, indeed, 
they had sold their shares when the stock in the Company 
rose to a considerable premium, it might have been contended 
that they had profited at the expense of the purchasers by the 
aid of the inaccurate statements in the prospectus; but, as 
they retained their shares, they, on the theory of the prose- 
cution, committed a misdemeanour with full knowledge that 
they would themselves lose heavily by their success in 
deceiving outside shareholders. It may be true that they 
ought to have taken care that the terms of the prospectus 
were perfectly plain and candid; but a capitalist who embarks 
in an undertaking with the belief that it will be profitable 
can scarcely be as criminally liable when he induces 
others to follow his example. It is possible that the prose- 
cutor may have found it impracticable to distinguish for the 
purposes of the indictment between the partners in the former 
firm and the new Directors; but when it is necessary to 
assume common innocence or common guilt the evident good 
faith of some of the parties to the enterprise is an argument 
against the condemnation of their colleagues. 
- The case against the members of the old firm of Overenp 
and Gurney was undoubtedly stronger. If they had pub- 
lished their accounts in full, they would not have found are- 
holders to contribute the capital with which their business was 
to be carried on; but in all negotiations of the kind investors 
trust that are represented by a few experienced capitalists 
who will satisfy themselves of the soundness of the under- 
taking. Messrs. Gurney and Mr. Birkseck dealt in the first 
instance with their co-defendants, who became the additional 


interest of the incoming managers of the business to make all 
necessary inquiries; and they have in fact been indicted for their 
alleged neglect or constructive complicity. As the old 

and the new Directors severed in heir defences, it would have 
been open to those who had no earlier knowledge of the business 
to excuse themselves on the ground that they had been misled 
by the misrepresentations of eo ara yet, on the contrary, 
they expressly repudiated all imputations on their colleagues,and 
one of them declared through his counsel that he would rather 
be convicted than escape by the condemnation of co-defendants 
whom he believed to be entirely innocent. On the formation 
of the Company the new Directors were represented by a 
conveyancing counsel of their own, who settled and altered the 


f| deed to the best of his judgment for the protection of his 


clients. If Messrs. Gurney and Mr. Birxseck committed a 
criminal fraud, they in the first instance deceived those who 
are now represented as their accomplices, and who say that 
they were not deceived. It is easy to imagine cases in which 
the’ vendor of a property to a Joint-stock Company may 
deliberately and ulently mi the facts of the 
case. A man may sell a mine in which he knows that 
there is no ore, or a shop which has no customers, atttract- 
ing purchasers by statements which he must know to be 
false. “The prospectus of the Overenp and Gurney Com- 
pany may have omitted some statements which ought to 
ve been inserted, but in substance it contained a re 
sentation that the business was profitable, and it is difficult 
to say that the members of the old firm knew the state- 
ment to be false. It is one thing to conclude that they 
were morally blamable, and another to hold that they ought 
to have been found guilty of misdemeanour. As one of 
the witnesses explained, allegation that the firm was 
previously insolvent was only true in one of two equally 
admissible meanings. At time of the transfer the 
partners could not have paid off their debts in full at the 
moment, but in the opinion of the witness their assets might 
at that time have been estimated at a value cual (0 te 
amount of their liabilities. It is for persons of commercial 
experience to determine whether under the circumstances the 
statements of the prospectus could be justified, but a criminal 
conviction ought not to depend on an acknowledged am- 
biguity. The legitimate business of the firm, which was 
transferred to the Company, produced before and after the 
sale an annual profit of 180,000/.; and the half-million paid 
for goodwill was something less than three years’ 
of the income. <A banking or discoun business is 
notoriously conducted in great measure with m of 
customers and depositors. It was the known ice of the 
house and of the Company to rediscount the bills which 
they had first discounted, with a in of profit in the form 
of a reduced rate corresponding to the supposed oredit of the 
firm. Soon after the transfer, the rate of interest rose to an 
extraordinary height, with the n result of rendering it 
impossible to redisco mop. Mas inni of 1866 
the depositors were alarmed by the sale of some of the estates 
of the old partners, and finally the crisis in the spring rendered 
the continuance of the business impossible. Some ukilled wit- 
nesses expressed the opinion that in ordinary times the busi- 
ness would have proved sound and profitable. Even if their 
judgment is erroneous, it may have been shared by the Direc- 
tors, and an honest mistake is not an indictable offence. In 
civil litigation a man is sometimes said to have committed a 
fraud when he has only neglected to avail himself of informa- 
tion within his reach, A fraud im the only sense in which 
it can be charged in an indictment must be positive and 
intentional. 

and Gurney acted in perfect i Where widespread 
culpable negligence with indictable guilt. e@ consequences 
of the prosecution have not hitherto been beneficial. It is not 
certain that prospectuses will be more carefully framed in 
future; and perhaps the contrary result may be produced by 
the tendency of the prosecution to throw joint-stock enterprise 
into the hands of dishonest adventurers, The successful 


conduct of the preliminary ings at the Mansion House 
encouraged losers in other un ings to the ex- 
periment of civil rights through the agency of 


rienced men of business from accepting the office of director, 
tu tor ition can compensate 
for the risk of standing for days or weeks at the bar of a poli 


Directors of the Limited Company. It was the duty and the 
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balance-sheets for page of proving some inaccuracy 


which may be described as a misrepresentation. In the great 
majority of cases the prosecutors have never taken the trouble 
to look at the documents by which they allege that they 
have been deceived. The shareholders in the OveREND 
and Gurney Company trusted to the name of a firm which 
had long flourished in the City, and not to the language of the 
prospectus. On the question whether it was morally justifiable 
to offer to purchasers a property which involved a heavy risk, 
there may well be room for different opinions; but where there 
is room for an ethical controversy, criminal proceedings are 
out of place. The members of the old firm could only hope to 
extricate themselves from their difficulties by the success of 
the Company to which they transferred their business. The 
new Directors were still more demonstrably sincere in their 
belief that the sanguine representations of the prospectus 
were substantially true. Whatever may be the merits of the 
particular case, it is not desirable that speculators should be 
encouraged in careless reliance on the promises of projectors 
by the knowledge that the criminal law will furnish them 
with additional security against the results of negligence. 


THE COUNT OF CHAMBORD’S LETTER. 


EARLY half a century of chequered and disastrous ex- 
perience has not disabused the Count of Cuamborp of 
his belief in hereditary monarchy as the one cure for poli- 
tical ailments. Throughout his enforced seclusion he has 
watched with constant anxiety the efforts France has been 
making to recover the place which Provence assigned 
her in the world. He has known all along that nothing 
but failure could follow from them, but he has never 
ceased to respect the temper which could be satisfied with 
nothing short of the chief good. In his recent Letter he 
recalls with just pride his consistent resolution not to aggra- 
vate the embarrassments or perils of his country by any overt 
act of his own, but honour and duty alike order him to warn her 
from time to time against the fatal seductions by which she has 
been led astray since 1830. The last time that he thus relieved 
his conscience was when he protested against the pretensions of 
Napoteon III. The new Emperor’s claim to impose himself 
upon France was the prestige ofa glorious name, and the Count 
of CHamBorD did his best to save the nation he would fain rule 
from the snares of this fatal illusion. France, he said, wishes for 
amonarchy. She has acknowledged that it is only a monarchy 
that can secure to her a regular and stable Government, together 
with that permanent agreement between order and liberty 
which assures the happiness of nations. The Count of CuamBorp 
did not quarrel with this definition of what the French people 
ought to aim at. A tempered and durable monarchy was all 
that French fancy had painted it, but the new Empire was not 
the monarchy of which Frenchmen were in search. If they 
stood in need of these precious advantages they must buy 
them in another market. Authority, freedom, secured rights, 
teed interests can only be found in “a real and tra- 
“ ditional sovereignty,” based on hereditary right and con- 
secrated by time. Mushroom dynasties, whether Orleanist or 
Bonapartist, have no such blessings to dispense. If the 
glory and greatness of Napoteon I. could found nothing 
lasting, why should his name and memory prove more 
efficient? It is no wonder that the Count of Cuamporp looks 
back with the satisfaction natural to the authors of fulfilled 
prophecies on what he wrote seventeen years ago. Have not 
those years, he asks, “ justified all my predictions?” The 
Saviour of Society has found his work too hard for him, and 
France is threatened with fresh convulsions. But unfortunately 
her sufferings have not yet opened her eyes to the truth. She 
sees her disease, but she refuses to look at the remedy. She de- 
mands representative institutions which shall deserve the name. 
She desires wise measures of decentralization and efficacious 
protection against the abuses to which authority is liable. What 
she fails to see is, that the attainment of these reforms is impos- 
sible except under an hereditary monarchy. Liberty, says the 
Count of CHamsorp, has no terrors for a Government which 
makes political uprightness its rule of conduct, whereas those 
who usurp power are unable to keep the promises they have made 
because they are condemned to appeal to the passions, instead 
of the virtues, of the people. Government in the hands of 
upstart sovereigns does not mean enlightenment and direction; 
“whatever the idea of the moment may be, they have only 
“ to flatter it, to contemn it or to extinguish it.” But in the 
hands of an hereditary king the term has a very different 
signification. For him to govern would be to rely on the virtues 
of France, to develop her noble instincts, to make her great and 


nations in faith, power, and honour. This is what the Com. 
of Cuamborp, alone among men now living, can give to his 
country. How much better it would be to invite him y 
return laden with so many blessings than “to seek for stabil; 
“in combinations of chance, of arbitrary rule, to banish Chris. 
“ tian right from society, and to base on mere expediency th 
“ fruitful alliance of authority and freedom.” 

A certain turn for letter-writing, which seems to 
natural to princes in exile, and a very favourable arra of 
circumstances have combined to give the Count of Cuamnopy’; 
Manifesto an air of opportuneness*which does not pro 
belong to it. In spite of their better sense, men are always 4 
little impressed with the argument involved in “I told youso” 
When the heir of the Bovrnons recalls, now that the Second 
Empire is in its decline, the woes he denounced against it when 
it was taking the world by storm, we forget for the moment 
that the seer was but playing the common part of dethroned 
princes. They all prophesy for the benefit of the nation which 
has cast them out, and once in a way their forebodings happen 
to be fulfilled. Still, at the bottom of the Count of CHamporp’s 
wailings there is an element of truth. The Government of 
Cuar.es X. was as worthless a Government as need be, but 
experience has shown that it would have been better if the 
French had kept it. In these times kings are hedged by so little 
divinity, that they cannot afford to lose even that traditional 
reverence which accompanies long possession. Ever since 1830 
the French have been trying to devise a Constitution in whicha 
strong Executive should be compatible with a large popular 
element. They have failed becausesthe Executive has alwa 
been reduced to assert itself by encroachments upon the 
Legislature. The apparent power of the Sovereign has been 
so reduced that he has had no choice but to grasp at real 
power. Supposing that, instead of dethroning Cuar.es X, 
the insurgents had contented themselves with compelling him 
to rule differently, France might now have enjoyed more than 
half a century of regular government, and the forces which 
_ have been wasted in pulling down one dynasty and setting up 
| another might have been spent in insisting on those solid reforms 
| which have been forgotten amidst successive revolutions. It 
is not strange that the Count of Cuamporp should fail to 
understand that the reasons which may lead candid French 
Liberals to regret the Revolution of July have never pointed 
to a recall of the exiled House. A traditional monarchy has 
its advantages, but they can only be secured by the preserva- 
tion of its traditional character. It was possible that even 
hereditary Royalty might be excused for falling before so 
tremendous a catastrophe as the first French Revolution, but 
after the second overthrow in 1830 no subsequent restoration 
could put the Bourton Humpty Dumpty where he was 
before. The only chance the Count of Cuamporp had 
was one of which nature forbade him to take advantage. 
A dethroned prince who is willing to adapt himself to the 
changed conditions of a new time may still have a future 
before him. But it is a future which awaits him as a man, 
not as the heir of a House or the representative of a prin- 
ciple. When the country is looking about for a ruler, there 
may be inducements to give the preterence to a prince whose 
name will still command some remnant of adhesion, provided 
that his attitude in the meantime has not been such as to 
alienate more than he attracts. But the fact that he rests his 
title on the ground of indefeasible right must of necessity bea 
fatal objection to him. It makes the choice of him a virtual 
condemnation of all that has passed in the interval, and pro- 
bably of the very party with whom it rests to bestow the prize. 


It is impossible, after reading the Count of Cuamsorp’s 
letter, not to compare the position and prospects of the writer 
with those of the Princes of OrLEans whose restoration to the 
rights of French citizens has of late been mooted in more than 
one quarter. Probably if the Count of Cuamporp wished to 
live in France, Napo.eon III. would have no objection to his 
keeping his mimic Court in Puris itself. A prince who 
appeals to the French people as the son of St. Louis will have 
but a small chance of getting a hearing. That the Emperor 
should regard the return of the younger branch with less com- 
placency is not at all wonderful. The Princes of OrLeans have 
done what the Count of Cuamsorp has steadily refused to do. 
They have looked facts in the face. They have indulged 
neither in regrets nor in recriminations. They have threatened 
no misfortunes and pointed no morals. It is as much from 
this severe reticence of theirs as from anything else that there 
has grown up a belief that they area family of strong men, and, 
by consequence, that when France feels her need of strong 
men she may turn to the banished family in search of @ 
supply. The day of restorations proper has gone by throughout 


respected, to wish that she should take the lead among European 


Europe, but in the new conditions under which Government 
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gems destined to pass, it is probable that qualifications 
ous to those which would have made men rulers in the 
eatly days of absolute monarchy may have equal weight at 
the corresponding stage of that restricted and qualified monarchy 
which is generaliy taking its place. 


EUROPEAN DISARMAMENT. 


HE well-informed Correspondent of the Times at Berlin 
seems for once to have been misled in the statement 
that the French Government had simultaneously communi- 
cated to the principal Continental Courts a general project of 
disarmament. It is still asserted that General Fleury made 
some overture of the kind at St. Petersburg; and if the 
report is true it is only surprising that the Russian Govern- 
ment should have slighted so harmless an opportunity of 
announcing pacific intentions. A few years ago it might have 
been practicable to diminish by general agreement the large 
standing armies which even at that time constituted a heavy 
burden on the finances of every State, while they at the same 
time obviously endangered the peace of Europe. Within two 
years both France and Austria have, by adopting with certain 
modifications the military organization of Prussia, converted 
the whole population into a system of regular armies and 
reserves. A disarmament would now imply only a reduction 
of the force which is visibly ready to take the field; nor 
would any Power have the means of exercising a supervision 
over the stores, the magazines, and the militia regulations of 
its neighbours. The Emperor NapoLteon was profoundly 
mortified by his inability to take the field in 1866 with a 
force which might have enabled him to dictate terms of peace 
between Austria and Prussia, and to exact a territorial com- 
ion for his services. It was in consequence of his own 
consciousness of temporary weakness, and of the popular 
dissatisfaction with the sudden aggrandizement of Prussia, 
that he induced a reluctant Legislature to consent to the 
burdensome conscription which was afterwards zealously and 
successfully brought into working order by Marshal Nie. It 
is not improbable that familiarity with dying traditions may 
have caused the Emperor to overrate the present devotion of 
the French people to the pursuit of military glory; but the 
decline of his own popularity has apparently followed on the 
political checks which he has received in Mexico and in 
Germany; and he may naturally think that any risk of 
dishonour to the Imperial flag might involve fatal consequences 
to his dynasty. Nothing can be more improbable than 
that he should already have determined to sacrifice the 
material results of Marshal Nuiet’s efficient labours. Yet 
there is no reason to disbelieve the statement that diplo- 
matic communications on the subject of disarmament may 
have been either made or intended. It was easy to foresee 
that no serious result would be attained by any similar nego- 
tiation; and there might be some advantage in persuading 
the French people that the Empire was not incompatible with 
partial relief from the burden of the conscription. Democratic 
agitators were accustomed in the days of Lovis-PHiLipre to 
denounce the pacific tendencies of the Government. Of late 
they have rather affected to believe that standing armies are 
inseparably associated with monarchy. The declaimers of 
Lausanne proposed to abolish the profession of arms as soon 
asthe final war by which universal peace is to be established 
should have arrived at its destined conclusion. 

Treaties are not the best contrivances for removing evils to 
which nations have subjected themselves in consequence of 
mistaken theories. It is at this moment doubtful whether the 
overpraised Commercial Treaty between France and England 
may not prove to have been a mistake. The objections to 
the partial Free-trade which it has introduced are utterly 
unfounded, but the existence of a treaty furnishes an 
excuse for a Protectionist agitation both in England and 
in France. The English clamour for reciprocity will be 
easily silenced; but there is reason to fear that, in the 
general reaction against Imperial policy, the French may 
terminate an arrangement which removes the regulation of 
trade from the control of the national Legislature. If the 
treaty is not renewed, French duties on English imports will 
be raised ; and the introduction of sound commercial doc- 
trines will perhaps be adjourned for a generation. If France 
and North Germany had bound themselves by treaty to 
reduce their respective military establishments, both the con- 
tracting parties would be the objects of reciprocal jealousy 
and suspicion. If it became requisite for either Power to 
arm against some other adversary, it would be necessary to 
furnish full diplomatic explanations which might or might 


‘would be inevitably charged by the Opposition with unduo 


deference to Prussia; and the force allowed by the treaty 
would be practically regarded as the extreme limit of possible 
reduction. If any serious dispute arose during the con- 
tinuance of the treaty, preparations which might in other 
circumstances have been inoffensive would supply a sufticient 
cause for remonstrance and resentment; and, as in the case 
of the Commercial Treaty, the termination of a temporary 
arrangement would be regarded as equivalent to the reversal 
of a pacific policy. 

If overtures for disarmament have really been discounten- 
anced by Russia or by any other great military Power, the 
Kmperor Naro.eon will have provided by anticipation a con- 
venient answer to the probable demands of the Opposition. 
A French Assembly will scarcely resist the argument that, if 
rival Powers maintain great armies, it is necessary for France 
to be always ready to uphold her position in Europe; yet 
there is no State of the first order which could so well afford 
to set an example which would be certainly and speedily 
followed by all the neighbouring Powers. Although 
it may be necessary to protect order and property by the 
maintenance of strong garrisons in the great towns, France 
has the good fortune of not possessing a disaffected province ; 
nor is there the smallest risk of menace or insult from abroad. 
Although politicians of the obsolete school of M. Tuters affect 
to think that Italian unity is dangerous to France, no French- 
man seriously believes that Italy will at any time be mad 
enough to declare war against France. On the Northern 
frontier the audacity of Belgium will never exceed the modest 
pretension of refusing to hand over the railways of the king- 
dom to a French Company. England is not likely to land an 
army on the French coast, and Russia is too far off to be for- 
midable. There only remain South Germany and Austria, and 
neither Power has the remotest desire to interfere with France. 
It is to prevent the Prussian armies from crossing the Main, 
and not as a protection for the French frontier, that the new 
military organization has been introduced into France. If the 
French people insist on controlling the internal arrangements 
of foreign nations, it is idle to discuss disarmament at home, 
or to propose it abroad. Unless the claim of recovering the 
left bank of the Rhine is finally dissipated, France and Ger- 
many must perpetually remain in a state of constant prepara- 
tion for war. The Prussian Government has no immediate 
purpose of annexing the Southern States to the Confederation, 
although the amalgamation will not be indefinitely deferred. 
If all Germany were united under one Government to-morrow, 
France would not be in the smallest danger, although she 
could never hope to recover her former preponderance in 
Europe. 

As long as France remains armed to the teeth, no Powers, 
except those of the second or third rank, can abstain from 
following her example. Spain and Italy may limit their 
establishments by their domestic necessities; but Prussia 
must be on her guard against France and against Austria, and 
Austria must watch the preparations of Russia and of Prussia. 
Count Brust may perhaps have exaggerated the dangers against 
which he deemed it necessary to guard, when he asserted that 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy must at all times maintain an 
army of 800,000 men; but an empire with two unfriendly 
neighbours, either of whom is its equal in military force, may 
be excused for exercising habitual vigilance. The disturbances 
which are not yet suppressed on the Dalmatian frontier illus- 
trate the difficulties of governing a heterogeneous empire, and 
the vicinity of Turkey necessarily suggests the probability of 
a conflagration which would be likely to spread. The Prussian 
army might perhaps be reduced if the peaceful intentions of 
France were finally ascertained; but a large part of the 
kingdom, and all the associated States of the Confederation, 
have lately been won by arms, and it may be thought prudent 
to secure their allegiance by a display of military force. ‘The 
army of Russia, which on paper exceeds that of any other 

State, is probably far less available than the smaller esta- 
blishments of Austria, of Prussia, and of France. There 
is no reason to expect that the hope of extending the 
empire in the direction of Turkey will be renounced, and 
the progress of conquest in Central Asia is not likely to 
be interrupted. Every survey of the armies of Europe 
naturally begins and ends with the Power which first 
taught the lesson of maintaining enormous standing forces. 
If the French Emperor, or the statesmen who may succeed 
to his power, at any time wish to reduce the expense of the 
army and the pressure of the conscription, the object can be 
attained with perfect ease, nor will it be necessary to encumber 
the attempt with real or pretended negotiations 


not be regarded as satisfactory. The French Government 
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PAUPERISM, CHARITY, AND THE POOR-LAW. 


F this winter is to be long and severe, it will put such a 
strain on the Poor-law generally as it has not felt for 
many years, except in the tirhe of the Lancashire cotton 
famine. The experience of Lancashire will become the expe- 
rience of the great towns throughout England. Even if the 
winter is mild, the tension will be great, and the severity of 
the ensuing spring will prolong the distress which is already 
abnormal in its intensity. It thus becomes the interest as 
well as the duty, both of official and non-official persons, to 
lay their plans so that they be neither swamped by demands 
which they are unable to meet, nor betrayed into a prodi- 
gality which will only intensify the pauperism of which they 


complain. 


The conference between Mr. Goscuen and the clergy of . 


Sion College lays bare the one difficulty of the case—the diffi- 
culty of action. Everybody can state the case; no one can deal 
with it. There are 125,000 normal paupers in London, with an 
auxiliary contingent of some 20,000 or 30,000 more just now. 
There are no one knows how many poor in Manchester. The 
conditions of trade and speculation forbid the hope that the 
numbers, whatever they be, will diminish before the summer ; 
the probability is rather that they will increase. Indeed, in 
some of the towns the Guardians state their apprehensions that 
persons who have hitherto paid poor’s-rates will ere long 
become recipients of their aid. What is to be done? Mr. 
GoscHEN says that it is the business of the Poor-law officers 
to allow the minimum of relief. But in the same breath he also 
states that it is impossible to draw a hard-and-fast line. Then 
he says that the local charities should relieve all cases down to 
those which fairly come within the scope of the Poor-law, and 
the Poor-law relieve all up to those which come within the 
scope of the charities. But here is the crux. How do the 
Guardians know that they are not relieving the recipients of 
eleemosynary bounty? How do the almoners of private 
bounty know that they are not relieving the recipients of 
parish rates? Rather, is it not the case that the Guardians 
are well aware that they are giving relief to persons already 
receiving it from private hands? and are not the private 
almoners equally aware that their bounty is supplementary 
to the contributions of the parish? In fact this is the 
state of things which is going on. The Guardians and the 
poor equally dislike the Poor-law test. The poor say that 
they would rather have a couple of shillings and two 
loaves of bread every week out of the poor-house than be 
supported entirely in the poor-house. ‘The Guardians say 
that it is cheaper to pay them in this way than to take them 
into a poor-house, even when the poor-house can accommo- 
date them; and they add that very few existing poor-houses 
could accommodate the applicants. Thus a practice has grown 
up, fortified by the concurrence of the poor and the Guardians, 
but diametrically opposed to the spirit of the Poor-law. Poor 
people eke out wages with parochial relief, and parochial relief 
by wages. They eke both out by begging; or they dispense 
with work and wages altogether. It is superfluous to say what 
this must lead to in the end. ‘The poor man or woman who 
once, without any test at all, has tasted of poor relief, is like 


the hypothetical PENELore of the poet— 


Ut canis, a corio nunquam absterrebitur uncto. 


From that moment the moral fibre wastes away. The strong 
sinew of personal independence—the brave resolution to owe 
nothing to charity or favour, or to aught save his own industry 
—perishes forthwith. In its place comes a weak, flabby, her- 
maphroditish scheme to live on the purses of all around. From 
that moment there is no more exertion, no more thrift, no more 
saving. Why should people save their own property, when 
they can have their bite at the savings of other persons ad 
libitum ? Why should they practise economy, when they can 
dip their hands in the pockets of others? Why abstain from 
the profits of Communism, when the principles of Communism 
are sanctioned by the representatives of the ratepayers? We 
have elsewhere seen the results of this new theory and its con- 
comitant practice. The Agricultural Commission, on which 
we have commented at large, reports that in some Southern 
districts the labourers have ceased to subscribe to benefit-clubs 
and other assurance societies for fear of losing their hold on 
the poor’s-rates. In other words, they look to the ratepayers 
to provide for them wholly in old age. Nor is this profligate 
improvidence confined to the country. It is rife in London. 
We all know the outery which was raised and the money which 
was collected two winters ago for the relief of Distress at the 
East-End. Among the applicants for alms were men who 
had been receiving very high wages during the previous 
summer, When one of these was asked why he had not 


| saved money while he was earning it, he replied that he 


knew, “when the winter came, kind gentlemen would yw; 
“to the papers and get money from the West-End.” i, 
anticipations were only too true. Gentlemen were only 
too kind, and only too much money flowed from the Weg 
to the East-End. As it is in the gross, so is it jp 
detail. All shame of begging seems to have disappeared, 
The mendicant’s profession is becoming as general and ag 
gambling as a stock-jobber’s. Let a fire destroy a dozen cot. 
tages in a row. One of the sufferers, not a whit more 
meritorious or more injured than the rest, induces 
“kind gentleman” to write to the Zimes. Straightway g 
gushing letter is indited, dilating equally on the virtues ang 


‘the furniture of the martyr. Contributions, sometimes to the 


amount of a hundred pounds, attest the capricious benevolence 
of the writer and the public. The one man who has bee, 
enriched by the fire learns the efficacy of begging; and the 
eleven others, who are sent empty away, deplore their ill-luck 
in having no one to beg for them. But in their eyes, and jy 
those of their neighbours, begging is forthwith established ag 
an art and a virtue. To beg successfully is regarded as 
social quality of the highest value, quite as honourable as 
labour, and a great deal more profitable. 


In the face of all this, Mr. Goscuen, in language of studied 
caution, advises concerted action between the parochial 
Guardians and the various charitable associations of great 
towns. We cannot fail to‘see the practical results of this 
recommendation. The Guardians, as tremblingly sensitive to 
unpopularity as they are to the murmurs, of the ratepayers, 
will welcome a “concerted action” which enables them to 
perpetuate the present combination of outdoor relief with 
eleemosynary donations. They will give loaves and half- 
crowns to all comers without inquiry, trusting that private 
charity will do the rest. They may evade the principle 
of the Poor-law with success in rich Unions. ‘There the 
charitable funds are ample enough not only to supple. 
ment, but even to supersede, parochial relief. But in poor 
parishes what is to be done? In these there are no, or but 
small, charitable funds, and the rates will not bear a heavier 
strain. It is easy to see what will be done. The poor 
parishes will implore the aid of the charities of the richer 
parishes ; and distress will come in the end to be relieved in 
a small part by parochial rates, in a much larger part by 
voluntary contributions. From the date when this system is 
initiated, we may bid farewell to thrift and prudence on the 
part of the English poor. They have disappeared in many 
places already ; but thenceforward they will disappear every- 
where entirely. It will then become an article of household 
faith to enjoy the passing day and to take no heed for the 
future. Why should a man take heed for the future? Will not 
the charities and rates take sufficient heed for it? Henceforth 
the doctrine of the labouring man will be to grasp, by com- 
bination or strike, the very highest possible amount of wages; 
to spend it in eating, drinking, and pleasure, as soon as 
earned; and, when he is out of work, to throw himself on 
charity and the rates. 

To those who regard the moral deterioration of the working 
classes as a grievous calamity, it isa matter of serious con- 
cern to preserve their self-respect and self-dependence. And 
it must be confessed that both seem in a fair way of being 
ruined just now. To us the only remedy seems to be to insist 
on the vigorous execution of the Poor-law. A pressure 
must be put on the Guardians. It may seem harsh, but we 
are convinced that in the end it will prove the most humane 
course. If the Guardians refused all outdoor relief to those 
who are in the receipt of alms, they would be doing their 
duty to the poor and to the ratepayers. The people who could 
not get this convenient subsidy would struggle on till they 
could get work, or till they sank into the grade of beggars. 
When they had fallen into that condition, the law could 
deal with them; but there is no good reason why the majority 
ever should fall into that condition. If due publicity were 
given to the eleemosynary character of their subsistence, such 
remnant of pride as still belongs to them would kick against 
its prolonged continuance. But to ensure this result, there 
must be open and unreserved confidence between the Guardians 
and the agents of private charities. We have less fear about 
the former than about the latter. The Guardians will ultimately 
publish the lists of those whom they relieve. But it is otherwise 
with those who are the almoners of private charities, whether 
they be clergymen, district visitors, or travelling secretaries. 
The meeting at Sion College, and the more recent meeting 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel, show that some of the 
clergy, or at any rate some ministers of religion, are dis- 
posed to withhold all information on this subject. It 
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would be useless to analyse feelings which are probably very 
complex. Whether it is the idea of a sacred confidence, or 
the consciousness of power, or the desire of making converts, 
or whatever else be the feeling which underlies this secretive- 
ness, its effects are equally pernicious. The clergyman or 
visitor who conceals the names of those whom he relieves 
yirtually. connives at the profligacy of the unthrifty, the 
schemes of the hypocritical, and the rapacity of the un- 
principled. He throws the shield of his office over the 
duplicity of those who are all things to all men for the 

in of half a crown. Till this morbid conscientiousness is 
dissolved by the agency of worldly knowledge, no organiza- 
tion for the adjustment of charity can work wy and 
eficiently. Its gear will be clogged and impeded ly the 
counter-agency of good intentions misdirected. The reply 
which the almoners will make may be met in most cases 
by a flat contradiction. They will say that the cases which 
they relieve are those of undeserved and respectable poverty. 
We say—and the experience of lay and clerical visitors will 
bear us out—that a large percentage of cases are either those 
of persons who deliberately prefer a life of begging to a life of 
labour, or of persons who fling away the largest earnings of 
their craft on guzzling and “pleasuring,” and then trust to 
the flabby goodnature of “Christian friends” to steer them 
through the winter of that poverty which they have brought 
upon themselves. And so long as it is left to soft heads to 
adjudicate on the petitions of impudent hypocrisy and reckless 
unthrift, so long shall we continue to move, with accelerated 
momentum, towards the gulf of a recognised but disregarded 
Communism. 


SPAIN AND THE COUNCIL. 


CONVERSATION which lately occurred in the Spanish 

Cortes illustrates the relations of Roman Catholic nations 
and Governments to the Cicumenical Council. A member 
of the Liberal party asked the Prime Mister whether he 
had, by diplomatic communications or by other methods, taken 
precautions against possible attempts of the Council to in- 
terfere with Spanish rights or liberties. In reply, Sefior 
Martos, on behalf of Marshal Prim, referred at length to the 
Circular in which the Government of Bavaria has rejected by 
anticipation any decrees of the Council which may affect the 
Constitution of the kingdom. The Spanish Government has 
assented generally to the Bavarian doctrine, and the Chargé 
d’Affaires has been directed to address the Papal Secretary 
of State in similar language. It has not been thought neces- 
sary either to intervene more directly in deliberations which 
can have no political validity, or to throw obstacles in the way 
of the Spanish prelates who have left their sees to attend the 
Council. Marshal Priu is well aware that Spain will be 
represented at Rome by the implacable enemies of the present 
Government, and that not even the English and Irish bishops 
will exceed their Spanish colleagues in the extravagance of 
their servility to the Pore; but he also understands that the 
perfect indifference of the world effectually blunts the wea- 
pons of the Church. The opposition to the Pore which is 
likely to be organized within the Council will turn on the 
conflicting pretensions of the Supreme Pontiff on the one 
hand, and of the several bishops, or of the Council in its 
corporate capacity, on the other. Whatever may have been 
the case in the middle ages, no independent State will 
now permit 2 cosmopolitan assembly to legislate in its 
domestic affairs. Although it matters little to the laity 
whether the Pore declares himself infallible, it may be 
prudent to protest against the infallibility of the Council. 
It is highly probable that the doubtful frontier which 
separates ecclesiastical and secular affairs will be trans- 
gressed in the decisions which will be ultimately published ; 
but the State will effectually secure itself against clerical 
usurpation by refusing to recognise or to notice the proceed- 
ings of the Council. Spanish politicians have a better excuse 
than English critics for the inconsistency of displaying parti- 


. Sanship in the midst of their professions of indifference. 


Sefior Martos took occasion to denounce the Ultramontanist 
party and its Jesuit leaders for exaggerations which, on his 
own theory, can involve no damage to the State. It is pro- 
bably impossible for a Roman Catholic community to regard 
with entire equanimity the projected usurpations of the 
Church, An enlightened Protestant might be expected to 
watch with complacency the addition of a few more fictions 
to a system which he holds to be a fabric of mendacity ; nor 
is there the smallest reason why he should prefer the assump- 
tion of infallibility by the Council to a similar pretension on 
the part of the Porz. ‘The opinions which are avowed by 


the Spanish Government and approved by the Cortes show 
that considerable progress has been made in constitutional 
logic. The late Government would have taken the warmest 
interest in the convocation of the Council, and revolutionary 
fanatics would have seized the opportunity to make an attack 
on the Church. Marshal Priv and his colleagues are 
prudently content to assert the independence and sovereignty 
of the State. It may be inferred from their language that the 
public opinion of Spain is in accordance with the policy of 
the Cortes, unless perhaps it is more implacably hostile to the 
clerical supremacy which the Council may be expected to 
promote. 

The Republicans who may perhaps succeed the present 
holders of power may possibly find in the legislation of the 
ecclesiastical Parliament an excuse for dissolving the con- 
nexion between the State and the Church. It may be con- 
tended that the body which has, by custom or under the 
provisions of express agreements with Rome, acquired certain 
revenues and privileges, has forfeited its vested right by a 
change in its corporate character. In England the Privy 
Council, sitting as a Court of appeal, exercises supreme juris- 
diction over every alleged violation of the compact by which 
incumbents hold ecclesiastical benefices. Ifin Roman Catholic 
countries no tribunal performs the same function, there is a 
general understanding that the clergy shall conform to the 
received standard of orthodoxy ; and although it is historically 
true that the Church has repeatedly modified its faith by a 
process of development and interpretation, the State, on behalf 
of the laity, may at any moment dispute the continuous identity 
of the great ecclesiastical corporation. It would be vexatious 
t2 object to the trivial reforms or changes which are indispen- 
sable to the vitality of every permanent institution. LEven 
purely theological dogmas may be thought to have only a 
remote bearing on secular interests, nor can it matter greatly 
to any nation or Government whether the mysterious legend 
of the Assumption is or is not incorporated with the Catholic 
creed. ‘The infallibility of the Popr, having for several cen- 
turies been affirmed by a school of divines and by some of 
the religious orders, can scarcely become more mischievous 
if it is formally sanctioned by the Council; but the de- 
liberate adoption of the fantastic propositions of the Syllabus 
would furnish a plausible excuse for the interference which 
politic statesmen are anxious to avoid. A popular orator 
would produce a forcible impression by recapitulating the 
immoral paradoxes which, although they were not in- 
vented by the present Popr, have by his imprudence been 
forced into prominence and publicity. It might be argued 
that it was both unnecessary and criminal to subsidize the 
teachers of doctrines which are utterly incompatible, not 
only with the Spanish Constitution, but with the plain dic- 
tates of reason and conscience. The people of Spain in- 
deed heartily sympathized only a few years ago with the 
prohibition of heterodox opinions, and with the legal per- 
secution of heretics; but the unpopularity of the fallen 
dynasty has extended to the principles which it professed 
and represented. It was oddly esteemed a matter of national 
honour to maintain, in legislation if not in private belief, 
the Catholic traditions which are inseparably interwoven 
with Spanish history; but it is a different matter to sub- 
mit to the dictation of the Pope and of a servile majority 
largely consisting of Italian bishops. The Jesuits, who are 
justly regarded as the principal instigators of the present move- 
ment, have had numerous enemies in Spain from the time 
when the Dominicans controlled the Inquisition, and the in- 
fluence which the Spanish bishops might have been expected 
to exercise is destroyed by their notorious hostility to the 
Revolution. The policy of the Pope in summoning the 
Council is equally condemned by the ostentatious indifference 
of existing Governments and by the violent hostility which 
will be the only alternative of contemptuous toleration. 


The Spanish Ministers probably welcome an occasion of 
expressing opinions which are acceptable to the democratic 
party. It is on ecclesiastical questions that, in Spain as ir. 
many other countries, various sections of Liberals find it easiest 
toagree. It is only while speculative passions and prejudices 
retain their pristine vigour that they are more diflicult to 
deal with than material interests. There was a time when 
an attack on the Inquisition would have roused Spanish 
feeling more effectually than an assault on the principle of 
monarchy. At present a lay Assembly cares more for the 
security of property, and even for political forms, than for 
the interests of the Church. The conflict between the 
Moderate party and the Republicans seems lately to have 
been suspended, and the efforts of the Minister to secure 
the election of the candidate whom he has selected for the 
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throne are made rather in private intercourse with the mem- 
bers of the Cortes than in open debate. The objections to 
the choice of a King who will for some years be incapable 
of reigning have lost none of their force by the postpone- 
ment of the discusssion; but the perseverance of Marshal 
Pru shows that he is in earnest in his design; and it is 
said that the King of Iraty has assented to the elevation 
of his nephew. The tranquillity and the apparent indiffer- 
ence of the country may furnish a plausible argument to 
the party which maintains that Spain can dispense with a 
King; yet the alarm which is caused by the name of a 
Republic is compatible with acquiescence in the indefinite 
prolongation of the Regency. Serrano occupies the position 
of a Prime Minister chosen, according to the constitu- 
tional practice of England, not by popular suffrage, but b 

a Parliamentary majority. A President of a Republic would 
occupy a more invidious position; and it happens that the 
name of a Republic is associated with all the subversive 
theories of political and social agitators. The additional 
element of federalism or of provincial independence is peculiar 
to Spain; and prudent politicians may reasonably prefer a 
form of government which assumes and protects the national 
unity. In the midst of perplexing uncertainties, it is natural 
that the Cortes, instead of completing their proper task, should 
amuse themselves with harmless felicitations on the comple- 
tion of the Suez Canal, or discuss projects of Papal aggrandize- 
ment which all parties can agree in condemning. 


THE EDUCATION LEAGUE AND MR. BUXTON. 


SYNOPSIS of the Bill prepared by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Education League has been printed in the 
Birmingham Post. It is the clearest account that has yet been 
furnished of a scheme which is certain to be very strongly 
pressed on the Government and very warmly supported in 
the House of Commons, and it has had the benefit, by anti- 
cipation, of a detailed criticism from Mr. Cuartes Buxton. 
We are thus enabled, not only to form our own opinion 
upon the merits of the plan, but also to divine the reception 
it will meet with at the hands of that portion of the public 
which is not definitely committed to either of the rival pro- 
postls which have been launched into the world this autumn. 
The clauses of the Bill may be conveniently dealt with 
under two heads—the provision of schools, and the means for 
securing the attendance of children. A period of three months 
from the passing of the proposed Act is allowed for mapping out 
the country into school districts, and for the election of School 
Boards. Boroughs and towns locally governed will form dis- 
tricts of themselves, and where the governing body of the 
borough or town is elected by ratepayers, it will have the 
appointment of the School Board. In places where there are 
no governing bodies so elected the area of the school district 
is to be a Poor-law Union, or a group of Unions, and the 
School Board will be elected by the ratepayers. Where no 
election has been made within the prescribed three months an 
Acting School Board will be appointed by the Committee of 
Council. The first duty of the School Board will be to see 
that a sufficient number of efficient schools are provided in 
the district. It is not clear from the synopsis what amount 
of school accommodation will be esteemed “ sufficient ”; 
but since every child for whom the parent declines to pay 
any more school fees must have a free education provided, 
and the number of children sent by the Board to existing 
schools is never to exceed one-third of the whole number 
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what is now obtained from the Government grant and from 
school fees together will induce many managers of exist} 
schools to accept these terms in preference to standing the 
ruinous competition of a National Rate School. Whereve 
sufficient school accommodation cannot be procured by the 
utilization of existing schools, the School Board will esta. 
blish and manage schools of its own. These are to be free 
to all, and “ no creed, catechism, or tenet peculiar to any 
“sect” is to be taught in them. The School Board will }, 
empowered to grant the use of the school-room out of school 
hours for the giving of religious instruction, and to permit 
the reading of Scripture in the school immediately before or 
after the ordinary school business, provided that no child shal] 
be present if his parents er guardians disapprove. One-third 
| of the expenses of the School Board is to be paid by local 
| rates, the remaining two-thirds by a Government grant. Of 
this grant, one-half is to depend upon the Report of the 
_ Inspectors, and if this is withheld the balance must be made 
_ up by an additional rate. In the event of any Board omitting 
to provide sufficient school accommodation within a reason- 
able time after the passing of the Act, the Committee of 
Council is to require it to do so by a certain date, under penalty 
of being superseded by a new Board, to be appointed by the 
Committee. Training schools for teachers are to be established 
and maintained by the Government, and no “ creed, catechism, 
“ or tenet of any sect” is to be taught in them. 


Mr. Buxron’s objection to any proposal to put the rate- 
payers throughout the country to the expense of setting up 
National Rate Schools alongside of others which are doing 
their work perfectly well may not seem to apply to the scheme 
here described. The League proposes, it may be said, to 
utilize existing schools wherever they will allow themselves to 
be utilized; it is only where the accommodation thus afforded 
is insufficient, or where the managers refuse to be bound by a 
conscience clause, that a National Rate School is to be set up 
in addition. This answer blinks the main fault of this part of 
the Bill. No doubt, if among the children requiring free 
education there are included some Dissenters, and the mana- 
gers of a Church School in the parish refuse to receive them 
under a conscience clause, the School Board will be bound to 
provide a school of its own. But supposing that none of the 
children requiring free education are Dissenters, why should a 
conscience clause be insisted on as the sole condition on which 
the Board can send children to the Church School? The 
children, and the parents of the children, belong ex hypo- 
thesi to the Church of England, and they can conse- 
quently have no conscientious objections to instruction 
being given in the doctrines of that Church. It follows 
from this that the conscience clause, when imposed, will 
remain a dead letter, except in the event of a future 
immigration of Dissenters into the school district. If the 
managers of the Church School are wis¢ men, they will not 
oppose the imposition of the clause; but even if they are not 
wise men, and do oppose it, no one is the worse for their 
opposition. The same reasoning will apply to the case of 
districts containing schools of more than one denomination. 
Here, also, so long as no child has to be sent to a school of a 
different denomination without the protection of a conscience 
clause, we are wholly unable to see the necessity for a National 
Rate School. Nor is this.the only absurdity connected with 
the Bill as it stands. Supposing that, in a district containing 
two existing schools—a Church School and a Dissenting 
School—there are fifty children belonging to the Church of 
England who have hitherto attended the former and now 


in such school, it seems that whenever the number of chil- | 
dren requiring free education is more than one-third of the | 
number actually receiving education in the existing schools a | 
National Rate School must be established. Ifthe managers of 
existing schools are not willing “to undertake that no creed, | 
* catechism, or tenet peculiar to any sect shall be taught to them, 

“unless the parents or guardians have signed a form desiring | 
“ that such teaching shall be given,” no children can be sent | 
there, and in this case a National Rate School must be set 
up for any number of children, however small, whose parents 
decline to pay for them. It is provided, however, that exist- 
ing schools which are willing to admit all children free, to 
give religious instruction only before or after ordinary school 
business, and to leave attendance at such instruction abso- 
lutely optional, may receive from the Government the same 
proportion of their entire expenses—two-thirds—as National 
Rate Schools. In that case the School Board will be exempted 
irom the obligation of paying for the children, as the remain- 
ing third will continue to be raised by voluntary subscriptions. 
Probably tie promoters of the Bill are in hopes that the in- 
ducements of gaining a contribution about equal in amount to 


claim free education. If the managers of the Church School 
refuse to accept a conscience clause, the School Board will be 
bound to remove these fifty children from the Church School 
to the Dissenting School; or if that should also object to a 
conscience clause, to provide a National Rate School for their 
use. 

The machinery for securing the attendance of children is 
by direct compulsion of the parents. The School Board is to 
keep a register of all children in the district between the ages 
of six and fourteen. An officer called the School Visitor is 
to compare this register with the attendance registers of the 
various schools in the district, and to report all cases of 
absence or irregularity to the School Board. Attendance at 
any school receiving a Government grant, at Reformatory, 
Industrial, or Workhouse Schools, or at any private school 
considered satisfactory by the School Board, will be accepted 
in place of attendance at a National Rate School. The Board 
is to sit at stated times to receive the Visitor's reports, and to 
consider any reasons which may be assigned for non-attendance. 
If these reasons do not satisfy the Board, the School Visitor is 
to serve a notice upon the parents or guardians. Disobedience 
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to this order for fourteen days will entail a second notice | are instances of what we mean. The girl was kept per- 
summoning the parent to appear before the School Board to | fectly quiet, and in a semi-comatose state mere life may 
explain the cause of his neglect. The Board will have the | be sustained for a time which, if not indefinite, may be con- 

tion of dismissing the offender with a caution, or directing | siderably prolonged upon an infinitesimally small portion of 
the School Visitor to summon him before a Justice of the nutriment. No doubt the parties concerned made more of it than 
Peace. If, after being cautioned, a parent is again brought this. The inference sought to be established was that there 
before the Board, they are peremptorily directed to prosecute was a miracle, religious or physical, or both, which proved 
him at Petty Sessions. On a first conviction the Justices that food was not necessary to life. And the challenge 
may either caution or fine the offender ; on a second conviction suggested, if not openly offered, was that there was no decep- 
they must inflict a fine of from 1s. to 5s. On subsequent tion in the case. It does not quite appear with whom the 
convictions the fines may be increased by §s. at a time till they _ plan for testing the case originated. No doubt thefe were many 
reach a maximum of 20s. Costs are to be paid out of the rational people in the neighbourhood who, though they could 
School fund, and persons convicted may appeal to Quarter not and did not profess to account for the matter, yet were 
Sessions. perfectly satisfied of the one great fact that human life could 

To this Mr. Buxton objects, that half a dozen instances of not be indefinitely prolonged without food. Nor does it appear 
a parent being sent to prison because his child had not been that the girl or her friends or those who adopted the case 
properly educated would so offend public opinion, that the ever formally committed themselves to the counter proposi- 
whole system would break down. Considering in what hands tion. But practically this was the issue. On the one hand 
the administration of the law will mainly rest, we greatly doubt were the advocates of the reality and good faith of the 
whether public opinion stands much chance of being subjected fasting, of the entire and total abstinence from any scrap of 
to any such trial. The Boards of Guardians throughout the food; on the other hand were those who maintained that 
country have never shown themselves very deeply impressed there was imposture or delusion somewhere. So it was 
with the value of education, and the School Boards will pro- resolved that there should be a formal and scientific investi- 
bably be nothing more than a reproduction of these enlight- gation of the case. The local medical men and one or two 


ened bodies. How, for example, is such a law likely to work 
in St. Pancras? We should fancy that a School Board elected 
by the ratepayers of that remarkable parish will be inclined 
to exercise their power of excusing absence or irregular 
attendance upon extremely slight grounds. We are by 
no means sure, indeed, that the disposition of parents to 
make money of their children’s labour, in preference to keep- | 
ing them at school, at which the compulsory system is es- | 

ially aimed, will not be considered as highly commendable. 
But a law of this kind must be applied equally if it is to 
be applied at all. It cannot be construed strictly in one 
parish and allowed to remain inoperative in another. The 
laxer type of administration will inevitably give the key-note 
for the whole country. Mr. Buxton is quite right in saying 
that, “unless the law is to become a mere dead letter, it 
“must be carried out resolutely. If once excuses and 
“ exemptions are admitted, all compulsion will be at an end.” 
That compulsory education under certain circumstances may 
prove a State necessity is quite possible, but, if so, the State 
must devise some machinery which shall act directly upon 
the children who stand in need of instruction. 


THE WELSH FASTING GIRL. 


{ UCH of the popular indignation which is now felt at the | 
melancholy termination of the case of the Welsh Fasting | 
Girl is not exactly misplaced, but is characteristic of a good | 
deal of our popular ignorance. We now say that it was very 
reprehensible to allow this girl to kill herself, or to be killed ; 
but we find it convenient to forget that what is called public 
opinion eagerly demanded that treatment of her which has 
ended in the only way in which it could end. The case itself 
is a very simple one. Throughout the past summer there 
has been a girl alleged to be living for weeks and months 
without food or drink. The circumstances of the case showed 
on the face of it that there was a deception and imposture 
somewhere. The interesting patient was displayed dressed 
out in bridal attire, surrounded with wreaths and bouquets, 
and with the usual dramatic accessories of a show. She 
was of course very pretty, very interesting, and read the 
Bible. Whether there was not a pseudo-religious element 
in this little drama, such as in other countries has pro- 
duced AppoLoratas and Esraticas, we are not certain. Wales 
is a country of revivals and spiritual marvels, and it is not un- 
likely that the peculiar hysterical condition which is so often 
developed in girls of the age of Saran Jacons had thrown her 
whole constitution, physical and mental, into an abnormal state. 
Nor is it of much consequence to inquire very rigidly into the 
amount of conscious imposture which must be attributed to 
the parties to this sensational exhibition—that is, to the girl and 
her parents. It is, we all know, extremely difficult to point 
out the precise limit between fanaticism and wilful deception. 
It may be assumed that the child was one who from some 
cause had got into a habit of existing upon very small quanti- 
ties of nourishment. Like other diseased conditions of the 
body, a habit of fasting may be encouraged and developed 
to a very great extent; and everybody knows that a sus- 
pension nearly total of most of the corporeal functions may 
be induced in the case of a person who from necessity never 
moves hand or foot. Among the lower natures the pheno- 


clergymen, and respectability generally, went to work to de- 
tect the imposture, or to set the matter at rest finally. Their 
method was complete enough. They thoroughly prevented 
the surreptitious conveyance of food to the girl; they got 
trained and experienced nurses from a London hospital; they 
watched her night and day, and in eight days the child was of 
course starved to death. She died, in short; and the post- 
mortem examination proved, what of course was all along 


_ certain, that before the child was secluded and rigidly watched 


she did take food surreptitiously, though probably in very 
small quantities. 


Now what we have to say is, that there was here a funda- 
mental mistake in arranging this voluntary commission to 
detect the imposture. It was something more than a mistake ; 
it was a crime in the medical and scientific authorities to have 
planned and carried out this peculiar method of proof or 
disproof. No doubt it was decisive and exhaustive, but the 
medical people must have known that they were only using 
a weapon of death. If they had, as we suppose they must 
have had, a lurking and concealed suspicion that the thing 
might be true and genuine, this mental attitude incapacitated 
them from being scientific judges. No scientific man ought 
ever to lend himself to any investigation which implies that 


_ the great laws of nature and science may possibly be untrue. 


If the investigators and committee of watchers had any object, 
it was to satisfy themselves whether in a particular instance a 
universal law of nature did or did not take effect. On such a 
point science does not want to satisfy itself; nor ought science 
to admit, as the medical men and clergymen did _inferentially 
admit, that a law of nature might perhaps not be true. No 
doubt it is of importance as a moral and social matter, 
and a matter of police, to detect and expose Cock-Lane 
Ghosts, Mr. Home’s floating on the air, and other absurdities 
of this sort; but Farapay was perfectly right in declining 
to waste his time in detecting the tricks and juggling of 
table-moving and spirit-hands. In this particular case it is 
possible that the Commission of Inquiry did not exactly contem- 
plate the tragical event which has solved their little doubts, or 
confirmed their suspicions; but they ought to have known 
that to take every precaution that a human being should have 
no food, and actually to prevent her from getting any food, 
must only end in killing her. The business of a physician 
is to preserve life, not to be accessory, as in this case, to 
destroying life. To be sure, they have proved, and most 
demonstrably, that there was throughout delusion somewhere ; 
but they ought to have been quite satisfied of this ante- 
cedently, and not have worked out the problem to the bitter 
end. They ought never to have admitted that there was any 
problem to solve. They ought not to have allowed that it was 
an hypothesis which required experiment, and quite an open 
question, whether human life could be sustained without nourish- 
ment. And yet it was to settle this doubtful and difficult ques- 
tion that they organized the Commission of Inquiry. Science 
forgoes its imperial state when, as in this instance, it con- 
descends to take up the position of an amateur detective, bent 
upon finding out the tricks of a conjuror. What did it 
matter, or rather what ought it to have mattered, to the autho- 
rities of Guy’s Hospital, that there was down in Wales a girl 
said never to eat or drink? What do we care ifa man exhibits 
himself as one in the daily habit of drinking halfa pintof prussic 


menon of hybernation, and in man the condition of trance, 


acid? Would Sir WILLIAM JENNER or Mr. Pacer feel themselves 
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justified in assisting at an investigation of such a case, and 
taking especial care that the prussic acid came from 
Apothecaries’ Hall, and administering it with their own 
hands? And yet, as far as principle goes, were they to do 
so, it would be difficult to say that they were acting very 
differently from the Carmarthen Committee of Inquiry. 

This is the moral of this discreditable event. It serves to 
show what a loose and uncertain hold the greatest and sim- 
plest physical truths have on the popular mind. We believe 
generally in the law of gravitation, but when some impu- 
dent charlatan says that in this or that case the law of 
gravitation does not hold, and that ten stone of man can | 
float unsupported in the air, we listen to him; we in our heart 
of hearts hesitate ; we think there may perhaps be something 
in it. We are told that it is very unphilosophical and | 
very bigoted to refuse to attend to or to investigate new | 
phenomena; and hence it comes to this, that we consent to 
inquire into table-turning and the “ sperrits.”. What we ought | 
to do is to say at once to the new facts that we do not recog- 
nise them; that they are not facts; that they are incapable 
of rational investigation; that evidence does not apply to 
this sort of thing. If a man, or if five hundred men, told us 
that he saw the lion on Northumberland House wag his tail, | 
and that we might see it if we pleased, we should certainly | 
not be at the trouble of going to Charing Cross to “ investi- | 
“gate and settle the question.” The Welsh Fasting | 
case settled itself by announcing itself. Public opinion, | 
we fairly admit, was embodied in the organizing of the | 


Commission of Inquiry, but public opinion must acknow- | 
ledge that it has done a very foolish and a very cul- 
pable and cruel thing. A human life has been sacrificed to 
prove what required no proof, and ought never to have been 
submitted to proof. And now very likely public opinion, in 
panic terror at the consequences of its own stupidity, will turn 
round on the Commission of Inquiry, and threaten all sorts of 
terrible consequences. The newspaper correspondents, now 
that it is too late, are condemning with great severity the 
Carmarthen scientific detectives. It would have been more 
to the purpose had they protested—which we are not aware 
that they did—against the Commission sitting at all. In 
the case of Ann Moore, the fasting woman of Tutbury, a 
committee of magistrates and clergymen (of whom Lecu 
RicHMOND was one) appointed themselves to detect the 
imposture. But they were timely wise, and seeing that the 
subject was rapidly sinking, “apprehensive of being incul- 
“ pated in the charge of murder,” as the narrative says, they 
hastily quitted the room, and ordered in food and restoratives. 
Anne Moore recovered and admitted her imposture. The 
poor child Saran Jacoss has been sacrificed to her own 
obstinacy, or rather to her own diseased, hysterical and 
cataleptic state; to the parents’ folly or cupidity; and to 
public opinion—that is, to public stupidity and inability to 
grasp the first and elementary physical truths. 


THE YEAR. 

HE year now — approaching its close will long be 

remembered in English history as the year in which the 
famous Bill was passed for disendowing and disestablishing the 
Irish Church, Important as the measure was in itself, it was 
perhaps still more important as a symptom and evidence of 
change in the opinions and political a of the governing 
classes of England. It introduced an alteration in the treatment 
and government of Ireland the remoter effects of which no one 
can Calculate, and the immediate effects of which have not been 
very agreeable. It offered an opportunity for observing how far 
the Ghurch of England could adapt itself to new and trying 
cirowmstances; and, lastly, it tested the merits of the first Re- 
formed Parliament, while the history of its passing showed the 

er and practical force of a compact unhesitating majority 
in the Commons, and ay pe! revealed the weakness and the 
anomalous position of the Lords. Now that this history is begin- 
ning to get old, and its details to fade somewhat out of the 
memory, it is strange how much easier it is to recollect what 
happened in the Lords than in the Commons. For in the Com- 
mons everything was mechanical, certain, and undramatic; in 
the Lords there was incident, variety, the tragedy and comedy 
of men invested with the semblance and tradition of power, but 
conscious that their day had gone by, and yet full of individual 
life and fire, and able to arrest the attention and admiration of the 
public. From the 1st of March to the 31st of May the Bill was 
nominally discussed and debated in the Commons, but unwaver- 
ing majorities supported all the decisions of Mr. Gladstone ; and 
although much interest was excited for the moment by the account 
Sir Roundell Palmer gave of the singular views it had cost him so 
mueh to hold, and a passing smile was elicited by the odd para- 
doxes of Mr. Disraeli as to the evidences of religion, the debates 
were almost without interest, as it was known that, whatever 
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might be said, the Bill, with any clauses in it Mr. Gladstone 
liked to devise, would be sent to the Lords by a majority 
of something over a hundred. Directly, however, it 

to the Lords the excitement began. The great debate 
on the Second Reading, the interest to know how far his 
would follow Lord Derby, the division, the chaos of amend. 
ment that followed, the bold struggle for concurrent endow. 
ment, the contemptuous rejection by Mr. Gladstone of all the 
Lords had done, his avowed contempt for people up in a ball 

| the rebuff which the indignant Lords gave the Ministry, ‘oa 
| then their utter, final, sudden collapse, and their meek abidi 
by a compact arranged for them by Lord Cairns, will never be 
forgotten by this generation, and we should have said would haye 
interested generations yet to come, had not experience proved that 
the records of even the greatest Parliamentary struggles have no 
attraction for those of another era. 

The lrish Church Bill so completely dwarfed everything else 
that it seemed the only Bill of the Session, although the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, introducing the principles of letting creditors manage 
the aifairs of insolvents for themselves, without officials to help or 


| 


| baffle them, of doing away with eee for debt, and obliging 


bankrupts to pay a substantial dividend before getting a release from 

ast claims, was a remarkable Bill in its way. The Endowed Schools 

ill was a creditable measure too, and is likely to rescue some of 
the misappropriated benefactions of eccentric testators from purely 
pernicious — The elections, however, whith had just 
taken place before Parliament met, naturally attracted more real 
attention than any Bill except the great bill of the Session; and 
it was with natural curiosity that the public looked to see how the 
new tribunal for deciding election petitions would work. The 
judges who were appointed to begin the discharge of the novel 


| duties assigned to their body completely commanded the respect 


and confidence of men of all parties. And if the system has only 
partially succeeded, no blame is to be attached to those who 
worked it. Gradually a code was formed which was exceedingly 
favourable to the sitting member, and he came to be regarded as 
the occupant of a freehold from which it needed a most clearly 
superior title to evict him. In a few cases, as at Stafford and 
Hereford, the judges unseated men, who had been perfectly in- 
nocent, on mere technical grounds, but the current of decisions ran 
latterly in favour of the sitting members. Extravagant expendi- 
ture, which had been thought fatal at Bradford, was thought 
venial at Westminster. Still when there was a clear case 
the judges took a very decided line, and their judgment more 
especially paved the way for the wonderful investigations at 
Bridgewater, Beverley, and Norwich, which have enlivened the 
dull season of the autumn. A Committee of the House of Com- 
mons has also collected evidence on the disastrous results which 
have followed from the identification of the electoral body for 
Parliamentary and for municipal elections; and even timid and 
respectable Conservatives in large provincial towns are beginning 
in despair to call out for the ballot. The harm which the posses- 
sion of the franchise does in boroughs traditionally corrupt was 
brought out in the most startling light by the disclosures of 
Beverley, and still more of Bridgewater, and it is seldom that the 
curtain of small provincial jobbery and shuffling has been lifted so 
high andso long. Great trials, indeed, of all sorts have been one 
of the chief features of the history of the year. There was first the 
remarkable Convent Case, when the unutterably small cruelties 
and follies of conyentual life were shown up to edify, warn, and 
amuse the public. Then the trial of the clerks in the Admiralty 
for extorting bribes from a contractor showed in how great a danger 
of demoralization the public service stood, and the trial of the late 
manager of the Agra Bank gave a warning as to the narrowness 
of the line that separates financing from fraud. The year has, 
however, closed, we are glad to say, with a trial which has done 
something to restore confidence in the reputations of commercial 
men, and has taken away the shadow that seemed to overhang 
the once famous names of Overend and Gurney. 

At one time a panic-stricken public began to fear that the whole 
system of its insurance offices was rotten, and at any rate the 
failure of one office had the good effect of making the best offices 
explain how strong and sound they are. Murder, too, for a 
moment, seemed to be getting almost an epidemic, and the Wood 
Green tragedy, although but a very poor affair by the side of the 
gigantic Pantin murders, was enough to shock and frighten 
even Londoners. But startling incidents soon pass over, and 
in the last few weeks we have had to reflect on a greater social 
enemy than even violent crime, and that is Pauperism, There 
is, undoubtedly, much stagnation in trade, not only in London, 
but in most parts of England, as well as in France and the 
United States. Pauperism has of course been followed by its 
unfailing train of fever, indiscriminate charity, and a revival of 
exploded economical fallacies. A creditable effort has been 
made by Mr. Goschen, as head of the Poor Law Board, not only 
to induce London Guardians to treat indoor paupers with some 
degree of decency, but to prevent the Poor-law from working its 
full mischief by being turned into a means of supplementing 
wages, or adding to the evils of inconsiderate almsgiving. Mr. 
Goschen has not had much success in either direction at present, 
but the beginning has been made, and that is much in mattters of 
this sort. Some part of the present distress has undoubtedly 
been caused by the closing of the dockyards, but such slight 
causes do not really add much to the national distress, which 
is to be attributed partly to the energy of speculative manu- 
facturers and traders having outstripped demand, and partly 
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the wing indisposition of the poor to do real honest 
serene life of the respectable and rich 
has had, too, its little excitements. ‘The Queen has re- 

peared in London for a day, to open a viaduct and a bridge. 
Censervative purists have been tickled with the pleasure of de- 
nouncing the intricate arrangement by which Mr. Layard was 

hed into Madrid, and Mr. Ayrton, with his noble contempt 
or architects and market gardeners, was pushed into the place 
of Mr. Layard, in order that Mr. Gladstone’s son might have 
atiny place. Deaths and resignations have placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Gladstone a number of bishoprics, the appointments to 
which have kept theological circles in a constant flutter; and 

rages, baronetcies, and knighthoods have been showered with 
the profusion with which Houdin used to bring bouquets out of 
his sleeve. Lastly, the year closes with the greatest excitement of 
all, and taxpayers find themselves on the eve of realizing the prac- 
tical effects of Mr. Lowe’s ingenious Budget. 

Interesting, however, as all these things are, they are not to be 
compared with the unfailing interest and excitement provided for 
us by the course of current history in Ireland. Immediately on 
acceding to office the present Government threw at large on a dis- 
concerted and puzzled world forty-nine Fenian convicts. ‘Their 
friends in Ireland welcomed them with an extravagant delight 
which betrayed the — of Cork into eccentricities that pro- 
cured him the signal honour of having a special Bill of Pains 
and Penalties devised against him. And if these patriotic 
men were innocent, Irish logic asked why their colleagues in 
sedition should be kept like wicked felons in English dungeons. 
The cry for a general amnesty grew so loud in the autumn 
that Me Gladstone had to assume an attitude of painful firm- 
ness, and to pronounce the experiment of releasing the Fenian 
convicts to have succeeded so badly that those who were still 
in prison must stay there. He was immediately set down as 
asworn enemy to Ireland, and a lesson was read to him and to 
England by the election of a Fenian convict as the representative 
of an Irish county. The wilder Irish have announced that they 
will not treat with the English Parliament at all until the prisoners 
are released, and that then they will treat for nothing but Repeal. 
A portion of the Orangemen of the North join in the cry in re- 
venge for the destruction of their beloved Protestant supremacy ; 
and the year has ended with the strange spectacle of a town being 
held by an overwhelming military force in order to give impartial 
support to two illegal processions at the same time of the once 
contending factions. Reinforcements are being perpetually poured 
in, and flying columns scour the country to put down the first 
symptom of overt insurrection. There appears to be no reason to 
apprehend any serious rising, and the Government has decided not 
even to ask at present for a renewed suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Meanwhile assassination is becoming a part of the 
daily life of Irishmen, and the intimidation so successfully 

tised inst jurymen at the trial of Barrett shows 

ow powerless the law is to avenge itself even when a 
criminal has been arrested. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, however, the authors of the most atrocious crimes escape 
with perfect impunity, and experience shows that it is better 
to die at once than to lead the life of a man who is even sus- 
pected of a willingness to give evidence. The expectations of 
the Land Bill promised for next Session have upset all the old 
relations between the owners and occupiers of the soil, and no 
measure which the commonest considerations of justice can 
warrant is likely to be thought satisfactory. Inquiry has, how- 
ever, satisfied most impartial Englishmen that the Irish tenants 
have really a case that demands remedial legislation of a broad and 
comprehensive type, and Lord Clarendon, who for once has become 

ous by committing himself, has arrested attention by de- 
nouncing as felonious the proceedings which Lrish landlords have 
been for _ in the habit of taking under the express sanction of 
English law. The unhappy Irish Church, too, appears to be 
passing through troubles of its own, and the Church Body which 
is to take over the very handsome leavings assigned it by the Bill 
has apparently great difficulty in coming into existence, owing, it 
Would seem in a great measure, to the fixed and gallant resolu- 
he of the Irish laity to havea thriving Episcopal Church without 

ishops. 

Throughout the greater part of the year Indian affairs were sup- 
to be going on remarkably well. The Ameer of Cabul met 
word Mayo ut Umballa, and practically agreed to act as a sub- 
sidiary ally of England, and a bulwark against the aggressive 
machinations of Russia, for the comparatively smali sum of 10,0001. 
& month, payable during good behaviour. In the House of 
Commons Mr. Grant Duif reassured anxious politicians as to the 
advance of Russia in Central Asia, and snubbed the advocates of 
new communications with China by an effusion of geographical 
information that defied and silenced criticism. Both in India, 
too, and in England, the state of Indian finances was pronounced 
most encouraging. There was a definite surplus, and the 
Duke of Argyll talked cheerfully of borrowing unlimited quan- 
lties of money at four per cent. All of a sudden a thunderbolt 
burst out of the tranquil sky, and Lord Mayo announced that the 
Indian Budget had been discovered to be all nonsense, that there 
Was a deticit of a couple of millions, that no practical control over 
expenditure existed, and that extensive retrenchments must be 
made instantly if the credit of India was to be maintained. It is 
only very lately that the English public has been able to learn 
what Sir Richard Temple, the author of the Indian Budget, has had 
to say for his maligned offspring; and it was with eateniohanent, and 
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almost with incredulity, that a financier entrusted with the 
adjustment of fifty millions of income and expenditure was dis- 
covered to have a theory that big figures have a sort of superna- 
tural life of their own, that they are the destined enemies of man, 
and have a fiendish delight in coming wrong which he is powerless 
to counteract. Possibly if the Duke of Argyll looks about him he 
may find some conjuror able to grapple with them. It is to be 
wished that Lord Granville could as easily a the discontent 
which is beginning to show itself in some of the English colonies, 
The massacres of Poverty Bay and Taranaki alarmed the New 
Zealanders so much that they turned to the Imperial Government 
for aid, which Lord Granville, acting on the principles adopted for 
many years by men of all parties at the Colonial Office, —" 
and colonial sensitiveness pronounced that he couched his refi 

in terms unnecessarily unpleasant. There was, however, one thing 
the colonists thought they might succeed in obtaining, and that 
was the retention of the one regiment that remained in New 
Zealand, on condition of paying a considerable share of the expense. 
But this too Lord Granville refused, not only on the general ground 
that the colonists must defend themselves, but because he disap- 
proved of the policy towards the Maoris which the colonists are 
supposed to favour. The colonists, like the nigger, can hardly be 
expected to stand “ floggee and preachee both.” As the bull of 
Englishmen have shown that they regard the colonies generally 
not only with pride, but with some feeling of tenderness and 
regard, a Committee of leading men from various colonies has 
taken the opportunity to consider wheter measures cannot be 
taken to bind the colonies and the Mother-country more closely. 
That their labours may bear fruit is earnestly to be wished ; but as 
yet they have not got further than to arrive at a perception, still 
very imperfect, of the preliminary difficulties that s in their 


way. 

in January Lord Clarendon and Mr. Reverdy Johnson signed 
their ill-fated — for the settlement of the Alabama dispute. 
In England it was thought that we had gone to the last extreme 
of honourable concession, but in the States the treaty was im- 
mediately denounced, y because the nation was not in a 
mood to settle the dispute at all, and partly because it con- 
sidered that Mr. Reverdy Jobnson had been duped by the good 
dinners and pretty sayings of English men and women. Long 
before the treaty was formally rejected by the Senate, it became 
known that the Committee appointed to consider it had reported 
strongly against it, and the report was accompanied by a most 
wild and violent speech from Mr. Sumner, who assumed ground 
that every American jurist had long ago abandoned, declaimed 
against England in the tallest style, and declared that we 
could only be pardoned if in token of our humiliation we 
= over to America a sum equal to about half our National 

ebt. Even in America there was soon a reaction from 
the absurd violence of this manifesto, which has gradually 
led to improved relations between the two countries; and the 
appointment of Mr. Motley, who was said to command the con- 
fidence of the sternest American patriots, happened to be v 
welcome to his many friends and admirers in England. It was 
evident too, from the opening of his Presidential career, that 
General Grant, though no friend of England, meant to devote 
himself to internal affairs, and more especially to finish if possible 
the work of reconstruction, and to strengthen the financial credit 
of the country. His first Message was almost entirely devoted 
to these absorbing topics, and although exceptional measures 
have been taken with regard to Georgia, yet reconstruction 
has gone on rapidly, and such appointments as that of General 
Longstreet at New Orleans show a real wish on the part of 
the Executive to forgive and forget. The great ditliculties 
which stand in the way of that restoration of a sound finan- 
cial position which the President and his Cabinet so ardently 
desire lie not only in the opposition which the reduction of an 
inflated currency invariably provokes, and in the extrava- 
gances of Protectionism into which the Americans have been 
betrayed, but in the discredit which the scandals that have 
recently tainted private enterprises in the States have thrown 
over every form of American investment. The party now in 
power have, since the President assumed office, loudly proclaimed 
their abhorrence of repudiation in every form; but investors are 
shy of a country where political changes are made easily, and 
where such events can happen closely one after another as the 
audacious jobbery of the New York Central and Erie shares, 
the open fightof armed men for the Albany and Susquehanna 
Railway, the operations of the Gold Ring, and the wonderful pro- 
ceedings of law courts where each party keeps its own judge, and 
the administration of justice is but a name for some of the familiar 
devices and stratagems of speculators. 

The Emperor began the yeur in France by expressing his con- 
fidence that he should enjoy the co-operation of the Legislative 
Body, and when shortly afterwards he opened the Chambers he 
dwelt mainly on the same favourite idea. The mission of the 
representatives of the nation is not to direct or control, but to 
advise him and help him in his great task of governing France. 
To all appearance he ends the year very much as he began it, 
and his last speech is really nothing much more than an echo of 
his first. He assured the Chambers in January that his Govern- 
ment could rely on the support of the nation, and that universal 
suffrage indicated how strict was the harmony between France 
and its head. In the earlier part of the year it seemed as if 
this happy state of internal peace was to be agitated by external 
rather than by domestic excitements, There was no fear of war, 
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but it looked as if France was nursing up a little quarrel with 
Belgium. The Belgian Senate passed by a very large majority, at 
the end of February, a Bill prohibiting the sale of Belgian 
railways to foreign Companies without the permission of the 
Belgian Parliament. It had been considered that a proposed 
transfer of the Luxemburg line to the Eastern of France was 
dangerous to Belgian independence, and very naturally and pro- 
perly the Belgians thought they had better guard in time against 
a bad precedent. The Cabinet of the Emperor chose to 
take offence at this, and to consider it a studied insult to 
France. It was in vain that the Belgian Government offered 
explanation after explanation. Nothing would satisfy its great 
neighbour at the Tuileries, until at last the Emperor thought 
it better worth his while to attend to other things, and then 
the difficulty faded away as suddenly as it had grown, and all 
the commotion ended in some readjustment of the fares on the 
lines running into the two countries. The internal politics of 
France began to be of an interest too absorbing to permit much 
attention to be paid to a little disagreement with Belgium. The 
election to a new Chamber of Deputies took place at the end of 
May; and although the Emperor a few days betore had avowed at 
Chartres his conviction that the nation would show its sense of 
what he had done to serve it, yet the elections revealed the 
awkward fact that, although the utmost pressure had been exer- 
cised in behalf of the Government candidates, only five out of 
every nine electors were willing to vote as they were bid. The 
majority of Government supporters returned was considerable, 
but the numbers of those voting against the Government were in 
the aggregate very nearly as large as the numbers of those 
voting for it, and it became evident that the nation wished for 
some mitigation in the extreme theory of personal government. 
The Emperor at first showed a disposition to resist, and he wrote 
a letter to an unknown person named Mackau, who must have 
been surprised to learn that he had exactly hit off the Emperor's 
views by saying that no Government can ever successfully yield 
to clamour, and make concessions simply because they are de- 
manded. But as soon as the new Chamber met there was so 
strong a disposition to get some change effected that the Emperor 
thought it better to yield, and M. Rouher was commissioned to 
read a letter from the Emperor considerably enlarging the powers 
of the Chamber, as a prelude to other reforms. 

M. Rouher ceased to be a Minister immediately after having 
acted as the mouthpiece of a change to which he had been opposed, 
and was made President of the Senate. In that capacity he intro- 
duced at the beginning of August the Senatus Consultum by 
which the changes on which the Emperor had determined were 
to be introduced. The chief change was that the Chamber was 
now free to take the initiative when it pleased, and to call Ministers 
so far to account as to be able to censure them if it thought proper. 
A month later the Senatus Consultum was discussed, and of 
course adopted by the Senate, which showed nevertheless its 
profound dislike for the changes forced on it by the decisive 
manner in which it rejected every amendment intended to am- 
plify the sphere of liberty. ‘The debates, otherwise tame and dull, 
were enlivened by a remarkable speech from Prince Napoleon, 
who, while professing entire devotion to the dynasty, avowed 
his opinion that do eneate had now gone so far towards the 
abandonment of personal government that he could not wisely 
or safely hesitate to give up personal government altogether. 
The health of the Emperor happened at that moment to 
be thought to be seriously endangered, and speculation was 
rife as to the consequences that would ensue if he found 


himself unable any longer to preside over the conduct of affairs, | 


or if his life were cut short. But he regained strength, and 
the savage and disgusting attacks made on him by the ex- 
treme section of the press produced a sort of reaction in his 
favour, while the attention of the Parisian public happened to 
be entirely diverted from politics just at that time, and concen- 
trated on the great Pantin murder. He had issued a general 
amnesty to all political offenders on the occasion of the centenary 
of the Great Napoleon’s birth, and many of his more virulent 


enemies returned to damage, not him, but themselves, by their | 


wild and rampant revolutionary talk. He determined to gain 
time and to seem quite at his ease. He put off the meeting of 
the Corps Législatif for a month, and the Empress started for 
the East. At first the Iteds were inclined to make a great 
commotion about the delay in the holding of the Session 
of the Chamber, and the 26th of October, the day when the 
Chamber ought to have met, was looked forward to as a day 
full of possible terror and horror for Paris. But the Emperor 
collected an overpowering military force, came into Paris himself 
to see how affairs would go on, and the dreaded day came and 
went without the slightest sign of popular discontent. Four 
elections were held shortly afterwards in Paris, and M. Rochefort 
was the only utterly impracticable demagogue who was returned. 
When, at the end of November, the Chamber really met, the 
mperor informed the Deputies that while he asked them to assist 
him in saving or starting liberty, he himself would be answerable 
for order. Some changes in the election of mayors, and a 
slight enlargement of the powers of local Councils, were the prin- 
cipal advances toward liberty which he thought it necessary to 
propose. A change of Ministry was supposed every day to be 
imminent, but none was made, and the vigour of the Opposition 
seemed to die away. Not only was M. de Forcade la Roquette 
permitted to continue in office, but the Chamber, by enormous 
majorities, sanctioned the elections the validity of which had been 


they have so largely profited. Political difficulties, =e 
ani 


suspected that they were at the bottom of the Carlist insurrec- 
tion. But, however disagreed on other things, Spaniards of all 
parties seem to be equally bent on preserving Cuba as a part of 
Spanish territory, and in spite of the favour shown to the insur- 
gents in the United States, which would have been much 
stronger had it not been for the fear lest premature recognition 
might create a precedent behind which Englishmen could shelter 
themselves, the efforts to put down the insurrection seem to have 
been effectual. The peremptory manner in which Spain rejected 
the overtures of General Sickles for the purchase of Cuba has 
undoubtedly revived the general respect for the nation, and thus 
something has been done to counteract the bad impression pro- 
duced by a nation which has already had recourse to a suspension 
of its new constitution, and which has been seeking a king with 
so much assiduity and so little success. 

Germany ought to have had a happy year, if to be without 
history makes a nation happy. There has been, however, a 
little quarrel between Count Bismark and his North German 
friends on the point whether extra taxes shouid be voted year by 
year or permanently, and before his illness induced him to retire 
from prominence, he was stung into an outburst of wrath by the 
goings on of the King of Hanover and the other victims of 
Prussian greatness. In Austria, Count Beust at the beginning of 
the year paraded his fondness for ‘a French alliance, but the 
Emperor has seen fit to back out of the inconvenient enthusiasm 
of his Minister, and has taken advantage of a visit from the 
Prince of Prussia to instil the impression that at bottom he is @ 
German of the Germans. He has had difficulties of his own to 
encounter. Some of the wild mountaineers on the shores of the 
Adriatic, who nominally owe allegiance, to him, started an insur- 
rection, which it was easier to despise than to suppress ; 
Bohemia has shown a most inconvenient disposition to use consti- 
tutional liberty as a means of procuring a repeal of its union with 
Austria. If to have companions in misfortune is any comfort to 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, he may seek consolation in the 
anxieties of his old enemy and recent friend, Victor Emmanuel. 
The loyalty of Italy has indeed been partially restored by the 
illness of the King, and the birth of an heir to the Crown; 
but almost the whole of the twelve months has been con- 
sumed in rapid changes, or threatened changes, of Ministry, in 
consequence of the reluctance of the King and his friends to 
accept the reductions of military expenditure which are absolutely 


necessary if Italy is to pay its way. Meanwhile Rome, instead of 


being the capital of Italy, has become the seat of an Gscument 

Council. Tradition strives to inspire the thought that this must 
be a great event; but the modern world finds it impossible to 
believe that seven hundred bishops can get nearer truth of any 
sort than seven; and the chief interest of the Council has sub- 
sided into the speculative question whether the Ultramontanes 
will succeed in having dec as a dogma of the Church the 
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monstrous tenet of the personal infallibility of the Pope, or 
whether dread of the secular arm of France, or fear of the intel- 
Jectual superiority of the French and German bishops, will make 
eyen South American devotees and Anglican converts pause at 
the last fatal moment of theological extravagance. 

Greece, which ordinarily leads such an obscure and useless, if 
not pernicious life, had very nearly the honour at the beginning 
of the year of plunging all Europe into war. But the Great Powers 
met together, and after excluding Greece from a vote in the 
Council, enunciated a series of harmless propositions straight out of 
a text-book of international law, which they required both Turkey 
and Greece to recognise. It was perfectly understood that it was 
Greece which was to be humiliated by the recognition, and after 
some little delay, and after the great Cretan question had been 
ended by the capture of all the Greek volunteers in the island, 
the Government of the unhappy boy who has been exiled into 
the sovereignty of the Hellenes because he had two charming 
sisters was obliged to submit. The Sultan had a still greater 
victory later in the me in forcing his magnificent Khedive, the 
author of so many loans, the owner of so many gunboats, the 
occupant of the Sultan’s own bedroom at Buckingham Palace, 
to promise solemnly never to contract any more loans without 
obtaining the express sanction of his lord and master, and 
making things pleasant at Constantinople. It added to the 
sweetness of the victory that it immediately followed on the 
very successful opening of the Suez Canal. This great work 
of art and speculative finance was opened on the 18th of 
November, and M. de Lesseps has received the honours and 
congratulations which he has so amply deserved. If easy 
locomotion is the test of happiness and progress, a year may be 
said to be indeed remarkable which has witnessed the achieve- 
ment of two such enterprises as the Suez Canal and the 
Pacific Railway. Energetic Indians, disgusted with the ease 
with which they can now reach Calcutta by way of Egypt, are 
already beginning to return to their work through the Rocky 
Mountains ; and the owners of English steamers are preparing to 
enjoy the boyish pleasure of washing down the banks of the Suez 
Canal as their vessels pass through, and of making M. de Lesseps 
dredge a new hole by the time their vessels may think proper to 


return. 
Death has been busy this year, as usual—busier perhaps than for 


-some time past—in the number of persons of some distinction that 


have been carried to their resting-place. We in England have 
lost only one man in the foremost rank, and Lord Derby had so 
far retired from active life that his loss is rather that of a great 
name than of a living influence on English society and politics. 
Lord Derby was a statesman of the second order; his range of 
thought grew narrower as he grew older, and England would have 
suffered immensely if during the last twenty years it had followed 
his lead. But as a person among statesmen, as a specimen of the 
old, aristocratic, brave, headlong politician, as an embodiment of 
the qualities not too good or great for daily life which Englishmen 
admire in their rulers, he stood unrivalled since Lord Palmerston 
d away. The Bishop of Exeter, even in blindness and 
ecrepitude, preserved the memory of a name that had once 
aroused enthusiastic admiration and still commanded respect. 
The death of Lord Westminster created a slight passing sen- 
sation, because it recalled us to a renewed sense of mortality, 
that so rich a man should be as the grass of the field and 
as the sparks that fly upward. A gentle pity mourned the 
sad fate of Mr. Patton, who died because he could not bear 
the thought that he, a high Scotch judge, should have befouled 
himself with the electoral dirt of Bridgewater; and the respect 
that always attends the departure of the brave showed itself 
abundantly over the grave of the veteran Lord Gough. ‘he 
= could judge imperfectly, and his friends only too well, 
ow great an intellect was lost in the premature death of Lord 
Strangford. Two nations have concurred in mourning the loss of 
Mr. Peabody, who had not only got an amount of wealth suflicient 
to secure respect, but had the immense and exceptional merit 
of devoting a great portion of it to purposes conceived on 
a large scale and selected after the most patient investigation. 
France, too, has had great losses. She has had to mourn the 
first of military administrators in Marshal Niel, and the first of 
critics in Sainte-Beuve; and if Lamartine was not a great man 
or a great writer, he was at least a master of graceful rhetoric 
anda man whom accident had made for a moment politically 
famous. Lastly, a memorial wreath must be thrown over the 
gtaves of some women who have made a mark on their time and 
of whom the world will long think with sincere respect. Tady 
Duff Gordon, Lady Palmerston, and the Duchess of Aumale were 
Women who in their way and station were among the most 
honoured of their sex; and if good taste suggests that the best 
tribute to their memory is not to parade their virtues or their 
excellences, still some acknowledgment is due of the place they 


Pos a in the society which they pleased, instructed, or 
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CHRISTMAS. 


saddest season of the year is once more upon us. The 

,, €Xternal gloom corresponds only too well to the melancholy 
with which we are naturally impressed. We are gathered in 
ily parties, and are bored by people whom we love so well that 
our weariness is intensified by a sense of guilt; we are saddened 
more excusably by the gaps which have been made in our circle ; 


r 


and many of us have madly retired into country-houses to bestow 
our whole tediousness upon each other with more persistency and 
fewer opportunities of escape. We are irritated by the conven- 
tional joviality of the genial school, who hold it right to celebrate 
a very solemn occasion by getting into a state of maudlin senti- 
ment with the aid of milk-punch or of unctuous rhetoric. A large 
fraction of the British public takes a practical view of the occa- 
sion, and takes its pleasure after the characteristic national fashion 
by getting as drunk as it can conveniently afford. Every one 
has felt and will always feel the depressing influences of an 
attempt to be jolly with malice aforethought. The eloquence 
of the greatest orators generally falls flat when it is exercised 
on set occasion, Something spontaneous and unpremeditated 
mingles with all their happiest efforts. Several thousand clergymen 
are probably suffering at this moment in these islands from a sense 
of their difficulties. Most of them, we may assume, are really 
impressed by the solemnity of the topics they have to treat. But 
that is the very reason of their trouble; they feel that they can 
hardly do themselves justice; they know how many of the most 
eloquent men that ever lived have tried to give utterance to the 
same feelings on similar occasions; and, sensible that they can 
hardly be original, they despair of being affecting, and fall back 
upon the proper conventional phrases, without attempting any 
ambitious li its. We all suffer in our degree from a similar 
cause. All the elaborate traditional apparatus of joviality will be 
duly put in action, and we shall admit once more that it requires 
an amount of courage and a flow of spirits to ensure its success for 
which few people have the natural qualifications, : 

This being so, what is the rational conclusion? We do not 
propose to abolish the convivial celebration of Christmas, if only 
for the sake of the pleasure which it really gives to some people. 
Children have spirits which are not se easily damped; and a cer- 
tain number of the poor get the tangible advantage of a solid 
dinner, of which we should be very sorry to deprive them, even 
though it is often washed down with an undue quantity of gin. 
We may, if we please, regard Christmas as an occasion on which 
we submit to be thoroughly bored for the sake of the simple- 
minded classes. It is something to make a sacrifice at times, not 
only of money, but of pleasure, and even of the dignity of rational 
beings. But, setting aside these incidental advantages, there is 
perhaps some immediate profit even to those who look upon mince- 
pies with the horror due to past indigestions, and as symbols of a 
dreary phantasm of pleasure. It is as well, for example, to have 
distinctly brought before us some of the darker sides of the 
world. We say nothing of that which will be abundantly illus- 
trated in a sufficient number of pulpits—the contrast between the 
length of time during which peace and goodwill have been preached 
to mankind, and. the extent to which they have learnt the 


lesson. That consideration belongs to a loftier order of reflections. 


than can properly come within our province. But at a lower 
level we may follow a similar train of thought. Christmas, we 
may remember, is the time at which all authorized preachers, in 
the pulpit or the press, treat us to a familiar style of eloquence. 
The moral of it is that the world generally would be set to rights 
if everybody was always in a comfortable after-dinner frame of 
mind. When we meet a beggar we should not tell him, either 
by example or precept, that people who won't work must starve, 
but should give him half a crown and ask him to share our roast 
beef and plum-pudding. If a gentleman is ill-advised enough to 
knock us down and jump upon our stomachs, we should not hurt 
the sympathies of the benevolent by exposing him to any 
hardships, but appeal to his better feelings, and try to rouse 
them by making his life at the — expense as comfortable as 
possible. If a demagogue talks blatant nonsense in his speeches, 
we should not tell him that he is a fool or a liar; that is cynical 
and cruel; we should overflow with gratitude for his noble senti- 
ments, take him by the hand, and try to lead him gradually to a 
juster point of view. Political economy should be discounte- 
nanced as a harsh and cruel body of doctrines. Criticism should 
above all things avoid the errors illustrated by the leading case of 
Keats. In short, fools, humbugs, and cheats, for we venture to 
speak as though there still were such Ly le in the world, should 
be treated with tenderness, and Sollee unkindness be 
drowned in wassail-bowls, or smothered by abundance of genial 
speechmaking. That kind of morality known as bread-and- 
butter should be universally inculcated, and all scornfulness, plain- 
speaking, and satire be discouraged as much as possible ; every- 
body should fall in love and marry as soon as he is twenty years 
old, and ever after lead a simple domestic life, surrounded at 
Christmas by a numerous family, and forgetting all the ills 
of life in the consumption of gigantic plum-puddings. The griev- 
auces from which mankind imagine themselves to be still suffer- 
ing should be extinguished by an abundant disch of gushing 
oratory from platforms, and a millennium will come some day or 
other in which we shall all read good little books for good little 
boys, and life generally will go upon velvet. This would be all 
very well if, as a matter of fact, there were no social diseases 
which needed any sharper surgery than the application of a sort 
of poultice of benevolent rhetoric, or if evils could generally be 
cured by persistently a look at anything unpleasant. The 
cruel people, for example, who pursue the “dismal science” are 
apt to be dry and dogmatic enough, and to overlook the fact that 
men have other interests besides those which have to be taken inte 
account in determining the incidence of taxation; and it would be 
pleasant if we could put down all their infereuces from the Malthu- 
sian doctrine by dilating upon the blessings of family life. Unluckily 
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the consequences upon which political economists dwell are apt to 
follow in spite of the most gushing eloquence; and can by no 
means be prevented without the recognition of certain highly incon- 
venient truths. All our pleasant speeches have hitherto resulted 
in the growth of a mass of semi-barbarous ignorance and poverty 
which altogether ignores our good intentions. We are beginning 
to discover by practical experience that we are not yet prepared 
to glide into the smooth waters of universal content amidst general 
complacency and glowing goodfellowship. There are some very 
awkward questions to be settled, and our progress, if we do make 
progress in any sensible degree, will be interrupted by many mis- 
fortunes and by serious backslidings. We are in the penitent con- 
dition which too often succeeds a period of effusive sentiment; for 
it is an unfortunate result of the emotional attitude of mind, that 
it leads to sudden alternations from weak-minded benevolence 
to spasmodic severity. It is still to some extent customary at 
Christmas to dwell upon the blessings of promiscuous charity ; 
and our popular artists draw pretty pictures of venerable almsmen 
receiving } from a beloved nobility. Such preaching, how- 
ever, is just now more than usually out of place. During the 
last few months the public has suddenly roused itself to the per- 


ception of the old and obvious truth, that paying people to | 


beg is not the way to do them permanent good. Quite a re- 
spectable number of benevolent persons are in a state of righteous 
indignation, and if the sentiment only continues to grow, it 
will become as discreditable to give a penny to a beggar as 
to ask for the penny yourself. We cannot congratulate our- 
selves unreservedly on the change, because we are not too sure 
that it rests upon any real change of conviction. We have been 
frightened for the moment by the consequences of our former pro- 
fusion, and have, as it were, pulled ourselves up with a jerk. It 
must be confessed, however, that a simple abstinence from charity, 
though it implies the removal of a very serious evil, is not by 
itself suflicient to eflect positive good, or to bring about a radical 
eure of our disease. We require to turn the beuevolent impulses 
into useful channels and to subject them to the discipline of in- 
telligent principles—not to destroy or even to diminish them. 

It would therefore be as well if our teachers would for a time 
change the direction of their exhortations. They will of course 
dwell upon the advantages of warm brotherly atiection amongst 
the different classes of society; but they should show how much 
harm good feeling is capable of doing to its objects. They 
should dwell upon the complementary truth, that a contempt 
for humbug, for easy-going philanthropy, and unrestrained bene- 
volence is also at times a most desirable state of mind. We cannot 
afford to become effeminate even through the luxury of general 
benevolence. A great many people suffering under the prospect of 
yearly bills, or under the reaction produced by forced conviviality, 
will be in an admirable frame of mind to receive the lesson. 
They will be profoundly sensible that all the ills of life cannot 
be cured by after-dinner speeches. They will be in a cynical and, 
it may be, a rather misanthropical humour. They have most pro- 
bably been pestered by people who want to be paid for breaking 
their midnight repose by detestable attempts at music, and by 
others who hold that, because the earth is in a particular part of 
its orbit, they have an inherent and indefeasible right to half- 
crowns. There is a great deal of morose ill-temper and of covert 
revolt against conventional jollity, which predisposes people at 
this season to take a stern view of things and to sympathize with 
righteous indignation. No one should, therefore, be restrained 

traditional propriety from calling our attention to the seamy 
side of the world, and showing how necessary it is that cant 
of all kinds, and especially of the charitable kind, should be kept 
in-check by a strong hand. A sermon setting forth the evils of 
kindly action, and showing how much we are pestered on all 
sides by impostors, from street beggars up to the most respectable 
patrons of benevolent societies, might not be generally thought 
appropriate ; but it would do some service, and would be backed 
by a very general, if not a very generally expressed, sentiment. 

If anything else should be required to fill up a discourse, there 
is avery good field of inquiry in the difficulty of maintaining the 
vitality of old institutions. There is undoubtedly much about the 


sentiments associated with Christmas which grows stronger instead | 


of weaker as we grow older, and the essence of the cclebration will 


axe wonderful restorers in these days; we can produce a building 


MORE BYRON MYSTERIES.—MEDORA LEIGH. 


ERE is another contribution to the Byron Mystery, which hag 

been diligently advertised asaVindication of Lord Byron. We 
transcribe the title of a book just presented by Dr. Macka 
“ Medora Leigh: a History and an Autobiography. Edited by 
Charles Mackay. With an Introduction, and a Commentary a 
the Charges brought against Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe ;” 
and we are sorry to say that we must condemn it unreserved 
and on every possible account. As a literary work it is con. 
temptible in execution; as a controversial work it is valueless, 
and almost entirely beside the point really at issue, and which 
it affects to meet; as a moral work it is entirely reprehensible, 
and immoral and offensive in the extreme. This is our estimate of 
it, hut what is the value attached to this book by the editor, Dr, 
Mackay? He has “ come to the conclusion that the documents 
and statements contained in it disprove all Mrs. Stowe’s alle. 
gations relative to the year of the separation [of Lord and 
Byron], and fix the date of the first time when the charge was 
brought against Mrs. Leigh to the year 1831, seven years after 
Lord Byron’s death; and of the charge against Lord Byron him. 
self tothe year 1840.” Dr. Mackay is “also of opinion that he 
has discovered something like a clue to the authors of the scan 
and to their motives.” And his conclusion is “that the charge 
against Lord Byron’s memory is not only unproved and unproy- 
able, but untrue, and the result of a conspiracy in which Y 
Byron had no part, but of which she was the dupe and the victi 
We will describe the contents of this volume sertatem. 

Part I. is “ Introductory,” and is entively the editor’s. This 
consists of eighty-six pages, and is merely the repetition of the 
usual stock arguments for Lord Byron, and against Lady B 
which during the last few months have been repeated over and 
over again. After the article in the Quarterly—to the merits of 
which, though we did not and do not accept it as final, or even 
convincing, we bear full testimony as the work, though of a par- 
tisan of Don Juan, of a gentleman, and one sincerely desirous to 
get at the trath—Dr. Mackay might have spared himself the 
trouble of hurling his Priam’s dart. Part. II. is the kernel of the 
book, “ Medora Leigh: a History and an Autobiography,” and itis 
the publication of this portion, consisting of seventy-seven pages, to 
which in the interests of humanity and decency we so strongly 
object. Part ILL is again Dr. Mackay, and consists of his recapitu- 
lation of the narratives of Mrs, Beecher Stowe and of Medors 
Leigh—that is, his summing up of the whole case ; and Part IV, 
is a meagre sketch of some conversations with Lord Byron in 
Greece, which Dr. Mackay himself admits “have little or no 
bearing on the subject” discussed in Parts I. IL. and UL, and is 
merely padding put in to swell a flabby volume of large print. 

In Mis. Beecher Stowe’s narrative the following passage occurs, 
and it is not the least memorable in the famous, or as some think 
infamous, article in Macmillan:—“ There was an unfortunate 
child of sin, born with the curse upon her, over whose wayward 
nature Lady Byron watched with a mother’s tenderness. She was 
the one who could have patience when the patience of every one 
else failed; aud though the task was a dilicult one, from the 
strange abnormal propensities to evil in the subject of it, yet 
Lady Byron never faltered and never gave over till death took 
the responsibility from her hands;” which, translated out of the 
Stowe dialect into plain English means that Lady Byron dide 
mother’s part to the girl, and a very bad girl, who was the 
fruit of the incestuous connexion between Lord Byron and 
Mrs. Leigh. Although throughout this disgusting controversy 
we have felt that the force of evidence on the whole is m 
favour of the truth of the charge of incest preferred by Lady 
Lyron, we have never concealed our indignation against Mr. 
Stowe for publishing her “ Narrative”; and as regards this parti- 
cular passage about “ the child of sin,” we are quite ready to a 
with the Quarterly Reviewer, who observes that “ this child ”—and 
he of course denies that she was Lord Byron’s daughter—* has 
nothing to do with the story, and therefore that this pa’ 

[of Mrs. Stowe’s Z'rue Story | is to the last degree wanton and cruel, 


| as every one who knows who that child was must feel.” We 4 


much further, and, though we did not know “who that chi 


| was,” we say that were she what Lady Byron and Mrs, Stowe 
doubtless remain as long as people have imaginations or a sense of | 
religion. But it is curious to remark how dead some of the ancient | 
forms become, and how depressing an effect they produce. We | 


which shall be a perfect imitation of any given period of architec- | 


ture; and we could doubtless get up yule logs and boars’ heads and all | 


the rest of it with such perfect propriety as to deceive a ghost from 


the middle ages. Somehow, there are cases in which, as in the Eglin- | 


ton tournament, the closeness of the imitation only serves to bring 
out the want of real spirit in the performance. Christmas has some 
counterbalancing pleasures in its general melancholy; for, after 
all, a good deal of eating and drinking is always agreeable to 
the flesh. If we could manage to celebrate it in such fashion 
that the external forms should be natural expressions of senti- 
ment, instead of mechanical rzpetitions of traditional observances, 


they would cease to jar upon us, and we might possibly make it | 


an exhilarating occasion, in spite of a shade of melancholy which 
clings to all kinds ef anniversary performances. There is a certain 
sadness about anything which reminds us thet we are a year older; 


but it need not be a disagreeable sadness. How this object is to | 


be accomplished is, however, a large question. 


believed her to be, or were she not, she and her life have nothing 
or next to nothing to do with the Byron story, and that Mrs. 
Stowe’s reference to her, or anybody else’s reference to her, in 
connexion with the charge against Lord Byron, is not only wanton 
and cruel, but perfectly irrelevant, uncalled for, and offensive. 
This “child of sin” is the Medora Leigh of Dr. Mackay’s 
book, and her biography and autobiography is an offensive nar- 
rative of incest and adultery nearly as revolting as the charge 
against Lord Byron. This time the filthy tale comes from an 
apologist of Lord Byron; and Byron’s real friends will not thank 
Dr. Mackay for his contribution to the common cause. Dr. 
Mackay says, and truly, that Mrs. Stowe’s Zirue Story, “ even if it 
were true, ought never to have been told.” We retort this obser- 
vation, and remark that, if Medora Leigh’s story is true, it ought 
never to have been told. Dr. Mackay seems to have had some 
misgivings; he published his book “after long doubt and hesita- 
tion,” but “ not to create what is called a sensation, not to pander 
to scoundrel curiosity, not to feed the greedy maw of scandal.” 
Qui s'excuse saceuse, This is precisely what will be the result, if 
any, of this publication. As far as any facts are concerned, it 
adds not more than one fact to what we already knew, and have 
‘already weighed ; while, as far as any collateral evidence which 
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it furnishes to the case itself is concerned, Medora Leigh’s Auto- 
biography confirms in almost every particular at least Mrs. Stowe’s 
account of the a Lady Byron told her. 
How came Dr. Mackay in possession of Medora Leigh’s Auto- 
biography? It was entrusted to him by a “ Mr. S——,” a 
ntleman, “ one of two partners in a firm, the London corre- 
dents” —that is, we presume, the agents, probably army agents 
—of a Captain De B—, a gallant Peninsular and Waterloo 
yeteran.” ‘his “Captain De B——”—the name is easy enough 
to read—in the year 1843 introduced a Miss Leigh to the said 
«Mr. S——” for the purpose of prosecuting a claim on Lady 
ron for money advanced by Captain De B to Miss Leigh, and 
also for the purpose of reinstating Miss Leigh in Lady Byron’s 
favour, which she had forfeited. Miss Leigh, though unmarried, 
wasaccompanied by a child, and “represented herself as the fourth 
child of the Hon. Augusta Leigh, the sister of Lord Byron. She 
was born, she said, in 1815.” Captain De B “ incidentally 
mentioned to Mr. 8 »” from whose firm he apparently required 
an advance, “ that his reason for requiring some more money than 
usual was the circumstance of his extra expenditure for Miss Leigh, 
whose parentage he stated, alleging her to be the daughter of Lord 
Byron and Mrs. Leigh.” “This strange statement naturally excited 
great curiosity in those who heard it, particularly in one of the 
partners—” viz., in Mr, S “who determined to inquire into 
the truth of it.” In the course of his inquiries MissLeigh gave this 
Mr, S——, “in writing, the whole history of her unhappy life.” 
This is the “ Autobiography of Medora Leigh” now published, 
and which, with many other documents and papers, from that 
time to this, twenty-six years, has been in Mr. S——’s posses- 
sion, “the originals of which are in the possession of [Mr. 
Bentley} the publisher of this volume, and will be shown to any 
one who has any legal pretence to inspect them.” A month or six 
weeks after the publication of Mrs. Beecher's 7rue Story, this Mr. 
S—, “who chooses to screen himself from a publicity which at 
his age would be unwelcome,” consulted Dr. Mackay “ as a friend 
of thirty years’ standing,” and “solicited his advice as to the 
ublication ” of Medora Leigh’s Autobiography. Dr. Mackay’s 
“first impression was that Medora Leigh might be an impostor” 
—which certainly would be our own. But the Autobiography 
was guaranteed by Mr. S—— to Dr. Mackay as genuine, and Dr. 
Mackay guarantees it to the world as genuine. And though we 
think that the publication is highly improper,‘ indelicate, and 
unfortunate, we believe Dr. Mackay to be an honourable man, 
and as he is satisfied as to the genuineness of this detestable 
Autobiography, we have nothing further to say on that point. Dr. 
Mackay’s “next impression,” after satisfying himself that the 
Autobiography was genuine, “was that, under all the circumstances, 
the suppression of the whole story—if it could be eflected—was 
desirable ; and he at once recommended this course.” But here 
Mr. S—— intervened; be “ objected to the destruction ofthe MSS., 
feeling convinced that the truth was the truth, and that its pro- 
mulgation could do no harm, except to the guilty.” The upshot 
of the matter is that Dr. Mackay appears as the responsible editor 
and publisher to the whole world of an Autobiography which at 
first he believed to be a mere imposture, and afterwards recom- 
mended to be destroyed. His justification is that the Autobiography 
“disposes of all Mrs. Stowe’s allegations as to the events relative 
to the year of the separation,” &c. We have quoted the whole 


passage above. 
We proceed to the Autobiography itself. “I [Elizabeth 


Medora Leigh] am the fourth child of a family of seven,” this | 


family being the family of Mrs. Leigh and her husband. She 
was born, she said, in 1815—1815 being the year which com- 
rises Lord and Lady Byron’s married life. Why she was baptized 
edora is not mentioned; but we may here remark that Medora 
is the name of the heroine, or one of the heroines, of the Corsair ; 
that the Corsair, “written con amore and very much from exist- 
ence,” as its author tells us, was the work of a fortnight and 
completed on December 31, 1813; that “in Medora, the chief 
female character, the author meant to delineate one of his 
ee ”: that “in the original MS. this character was 
ed Francesca”; that the mottoe$—so we are reminded by 
the ingenious author of the articles in Temple Bar—are taken 
from Dante, and the tale of the incestuous love of Francesca and 
Paolo. All this may be mere accidental coincidence, but it is a 
Very curious thing that this child—Mrs. Stowe’s “child of sin”— 
if she were the lawful child of Mrs. Leigh and her husband, 
should have received the name of Medora. There is not the 
slightest intimation in the Corsair that Conrad and Medora (for- 
merly Francesca) were man and wife~—much the reverse. All this, 
we need hardly say, is not said either by Miss Leigh or Dr. Mackay. 
Elizabeth Medora Leigh “ was in childhood a playmate of Ada,” 
the daughter of Lord and Lady Byron. In 1826, when she was 
ven years of age, her eldest sister, Georgiana, married a Mr. 
Henry 'Trevanion, a cousin. This marriage was helped by Lady 
Byron, who assisted the young couple with a sum of money. 
Medora Leigh, in 1829, took up her residence with her married 
sister, Mra. 
effected” by her own brother-in-law. 


years of age. And, according to her own precious Autobiography, 


She was then fifteen | 


for me. 
accompanied Lady Byron to England, and, omitting all sorts of 


revanion, and some months afterwards “her ruin was | 


ee, her sister’s husband, that though she, Medora, was Mrs. 
igh’s daughter, she was not Colonel Leigh’s daughter. We 
shall not pursue this hideous tale further than we can help, or go 
more than is absolutely necessary into its ugly details, It seems. 
that throughout Lady Byron was made acquainted with this 
history, and that in August 1840, after assisting this wretched 
mother and her child in every way, she sent for her to Paris, 
and helped her to break off the connexion, and then, she, “ > 
Byron, informed me of the deep interest she felt, and must ever feel, 
Her husband had been my father.” Medora Leigh then 


complicated stories about Chancery suits, and disputes about 
money and allowances, we find her at last, in 1843, in France, 
supported by Lady Byron, but running into debt and difliculties, 
found out in great poverty by Captain De B——, then journey- 
ing to England, and through the agency of Mr. S—— putting the 
screw on Lady Byron, on her relative the Duke of Leeds, and the 
Osborne family generally, on Lady Chichester, her aunt, and at 
last threatening lawsuits and applications to Bow Street, for 
the express purpose of getting her story told to the public, for 
the recovery of an alleged valuable box of letters and papers, 
together with a deed securing her 3,000/. out of the pees | 
bequeathed by Lord Byron to Mrs. Leigh, which box and whi 
deed had been entrusted to Lady Byron, or Lord Lovelace— 
in short, menacing, threatening, and terrorizing and extorting 
money from everybody she came near. As to the tale of her 
own incestuous origin, which she learned from Lady Byron, she 
made no secret of it. She announced it to the Duke of Leeds: 
she openly taxed her mother, Mrs. Leigh, with the fact, in a letter 
which is so bad that Dr. Mackay will not publish it. Nothing, 
it is satisfactory to find, came of all this. Medora and her 
friends, Captain De B—— and Mr. S——, could make nothing 
by their interference. Lady Byron, backed by Lord and Lady 
Lovelace, by Dr. Lushington and her solicitor, Sir George 
Stephen, set Medora at defiance; she was forced to submit to 
Lady Byron’s terms—that is, to Lady Byron’s fixed resolve to 
defend this wretched creature against herself and her evil habits— 
and “soon after the close of 1843 ” she died. 

It is obvious to observe, first, that as far as this hideous 
Autobiography goes, supposing it to be authentic, it cen- 
firms to the minutest particulars the story told by Mrs. Stowe 
as told her by Lady Byron. UHere is the “child of sin,” 
told by her own sister that she was not her putative father’s 
daughter, subsequently assured of the same fact by Lady Byron, 
with the addition that she was Lord Byron's daughter, an- 
nouncing it to a whole crowd of witnesses—Captain De B——, 
Mr. 8 , Sir George Stephen, Dr. Lushington, the Duke of 
Leeds, Lord and Lady Lovelace, Lady Chichester, all and every- 
body whom she could get to listen to her story, and shove ah, 
contronting her own mother, Mrs. Leigh, with the charge. From 
not one single person does she meet with a single word of dis- 
belief. Mrs, Leigh, her mother, the person most interested, 
receives her unnatural child’s charge of incest, and does not con- 
tradict her. She only never answers the letter. 

If it be said, as of course it will be said, by Byrou’s apologists, 
that the whole of this vile and unnatural history (if true, 
and if not the raving of a lunatic) is quite beside the issue 
of the charge of incest preferred against Lord Byron and 
Mrs. Leigh, we shall have something to say to fhis. pre- 
sently. But be it so; be it that Medora Leigh’s account of 
what Lady Byron told her in 1840 is true, this, it may fairly be 
said, only shows that Lady Byron in 1840 told the same story 
which she told Mrs. Stowe in 1856; but that this does not 
prove that the original allegation was true. And it will be said 
that, though Medora Leigh’s story perhaps goes far to confirm 
Mrs. Stowe’s story, neither Medora Leigh’s story nor Mrs. Stowe’s 
story proves y Byron’s charge. ‘this is quite true, and we 
are disposed to agree once more with the writer in the Quarterly 
Review, who, with a somewhat prescient eye, as it might seem, 
towards this, or some such, publication, exclaims in his post- 
script, “It will be worse than useless to accumulate more 
letters or reported statements of Lady Byron. There are too 
many of them already.” The Quarterly Reviewer and all of Lord 
Byron’s apologists who can see what the case really wants will say 
to Dr. Mackay :—The one and only contribution to the facts of 
the Byron case contained in ‘‘ Medora Leigh: au Autobiography,” 
is that Lady Byron in 1840 told her niece, whom she treated as 
the “child of sin,” that she was the daughter of Lord Byron. 
To bring out this very unimportant matter, which proves nothing, 
is it consistent with decency, charity, and the ordinary dictates. of 
literary propriety to fling upon the world another vile tale of ineest 
and adultery of the most shocking description? Why should not 
this poor Medora Leigh—whether she were the “child of sin” 
or not—rest with all her own private sins and frailties and crimes 
in the grave? What earthly end is gained except to revolt us all 
by the assertion, or proof, if it is proved, that Medora Leigh 
lived in long incestuous connexion with her sister's husband, 
and that her sister connived at and encouraged this crime ? 
Dr. Mackay replies:—I publish Medora Leigh’s Autobiography 
because “it fixes the date of the first time when the charge was 


this horrible and incestuous connexion, with the entire knowledge | brought against Mrs. Leigh to the year 1831, seven years after 
and collusion of Mrs. 'lrevanion, lasted till nearly 1840, and the | Lord Byron’s death ”—this is the date when Medora Leigh was 
ts of it were three children, two of whom died, the last being | told by her sister Georgiana Trevanion that she was not Colonel 


born in 1838. Mrs. Trevanion, it is said, encouraged the con- 


Leigh’s daughter—“ and of the charge against Lord Byron him- 


nexion in the hope of getting a divorce ; and, — progress, and | self to the year 1840 ”—this is the date of Lady Byron’s revela- 


as early as 1831, Medora Leigh was informed by 


er sister and her | tion to Medora Leigh of her parentage. Which, put into logical 
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form, means—That the charge cannot be older at all than 1831, 
because in that year it was obscurely intimated by Mrs. Trevanion, 
and cannot have been entertained by Lady Byron before 1840, 
because in that year Lady Byron communicated it to Medora 
Leigh. Moreover, I fully believe that this argument goes far to 
show that the original charge of incest against Lord Byron and 
Mrs. Leigh was invented by Georgiana Trevanion, or perhaps by 
Mrs. Charlemont. But of all this [ give no proof. ‘The force of 
folly cannot go beyond this. Merely to state his proof is of course 
a sufficient answer to Dr. Mackay, and a sufficient condemnation 
of this most objectionable book. 

But something further remains to be said. Assuming that this 
Autobiography is genuine, and that all the raving nonsense uttered 
by Medora Leigh is to be believed—and this is Dr. Mackay’s version, 
not ours—the Autobiography does prove something. It confirms 
to the letter Mrs. Stowe’s paragraph, however otherwise improper, 
describing this “child of sin.” It proves that “ the child of sin” 
considered herself to be Byron’s daughter born in incest. It shows 
that not only did —_ Byron believe this, but that Captain 
De B—., Mr. S——, Dr. fe arn Sir George Stephen, the 
Duke of Leeds, Lady Chichester the aunt, and cverybody else re- 
ceived the intimation as true. Are we to suppose that all these per- 
sons, one and all, without inquiry, without examination, accepted 
this frightful charge of incest against Lord Byron—for this is what 
Medora Leigh’s account of herself involved—merely on the asser- 
tion by Medora Leigh that she had been told so by her aunt, | 
Lady Byron? We can quite understand that Lord Lindsay and 
the Quarterly Reviewer justly feel that Mrs. Leigh’s honour and 
credit are impugned by the charge, and it is, we cheerfully 
acknowledge, at least a chivalrous feeling which dictates all kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness for Mrs. Leigh in discussing the matter. 
The Quarterly Reviewer, while admitting that the charge of incest 
was vaguely floating about, but in an intangible shape, even 
during Byron’s life, and that even as early as the separation in 
1816 it was named by Lord Broughton on Byron's part to Mr. 
Wilmot Horton acting on Lady Byron’s part, and at last admitting 
that it was actually “ produced, and brought under Byron’s notice, 
before he left England, ” goes on in his Postscript to ask, not with- 
out indignation, “ If Lady Byron was openly to adopt it at all, 
why did she not do so whilst Colonel and Mrs. Leigh, Lord 
Broughton, and Mr. Wilmot Horton were still living?” If this | 
Autobiography of Medora Leigh is true at all, it shows that this | 
is precisely what Lady Byron did. Lady Byron did openly adopt | 
it, and announce it, and announce it to the “child of sin ” herself 
as early as 1840; and in 1840-43 Lord and Lady Lovelace were 
aware of it, so was Lady Chichester, so was the Duke of Leeds, so 
were at least a dozen people according to Medora’s Autobiography. 
And, which is most important of all, it was announced by the 
“child of sin” herself to her mother, Mrs. Leigh, in a letter 
still extant, and in Dr. Mackay’s possession, though, as we have 
said, too disgusting to be published. And Mrs. Leiygh—according 
to Medora Leigh—never contradicted the charge. In 1840— 
we know nothing of Colonel Leigh’s death—Mrs. Leigh, Lord 
Broughton, and we believe Mr. Wilmot Horton were alive, and 
during their lifetime—according to the Autobiography—Lady 
Byron “openly adopted” and circulated the charge; which is 
exactly what the Quarterly says she did not. 

A single word more. We have been repeatedly confronted 
with the facts—and they are facts—that Lady Byron lived in close 
and affectionate intercourse with Mrs. Leigh up to the time at 
least of Lord Byron’s death. We have been asked what we can 
make of the letters published in the Quarterly Review. We have 
been reminded that it is totally impossible, contrary to all common 
sense, that Lady Byron could have believed that Mrs. Leigh had 
been guilty of incest and yet could have maintained the 
intercourse with her of love and kindness and confidence which 
undoubtedly she professed. Our answer is that we do not under- 
stand it; that we do not profess to be able to account for Lady 
Byron’s character and conduct; and that we cannot reconcile 
the letters of 1816 with her real conviction of the truth of the 
charge. And we do not profess to account for this difficulty, 
because, in the first place, these letters are fragmentary, and cover 
a very short space of time; because, if we had all the letters 
written to Mrs. Leigh, either by her mother or her sister-in-law, 
we might be able to form a judgment; and that as to Lady Byron, 
her character is very unique, very unintelligible, and one with which 
as we have no sympathy, so about it we have little knowledge. 
Anyhow, all that Lady Byron’s character presents itself to us, as 
described by Mrs. Stowe and confirmed by other evidence, is, that. 
she entertained wild, fanatical, and fantastical notions about every- | 


body’s innate goodness and ultimate salvation. Under the in- Pp 


fluence of these feelings, which we neither adinire nor justify, she | 
is said to have forgiven her husband, forgiven her sister-in-law, | 
forgiven everybody, and to have exhibited towards the sinful and 
fallen all sorts of, perhaps very angelic, but still very strange, | 
sentiments. Such a woman might domany very strange things under | 
this morbidly virtuous temperament, and amongst them she might, 
though probably no other woman in the world could or would, live 
in affectionate intercourse with one whom she believed to have 
been guilty, but repentant, of incest, and with her own husband. It | 
isa very strange thing, we admit, and one very diflicult to compre- 

hend. But if Medora Leigh’s Autobiography has any truth in it, | 
thisis very much which she did towards“ the child of sin.” If it is | 
true that in Medora Leigh’s case, as Medora Leigh tells us, Lady | 
Byron actually did forgive and sympathize with Medora Leigh's | 
sinful life, did pardon, ore her, and treat her affectionately, this is . 


much what Lady Byron is said to have done in her husband's 
however improbable such conduct was. Medora Leigh’s Auto- 
biography, if it is true, proves that Lady Byron acted towards her 
incestuous and adulterous niece much as we are told that it jg 
impossible that she could have acted in a previous case of incest, 
The fact—if it is a fact—of this second instance of the dis lay of 
Lady Byron’s peculiar character, announced by Medora Leigh, 
raises a presumption that the alleged first instance of its exercise 
in the husband's case, announced by Mrs. B. Stowe, is after al] 
not so wildly improbable. Medora Leigh’s Autobiography, in 
other words, shows that Lady Byron, strange as was her view of 
duty, applied it consistently, and we have two entirely independent 
witnesses to the fact that such was her character and mode of 
action. 


In conclusion, we must observe that, though the controversial’ 


value of this book is next to nothing, yet so fur as it goes it 
helps rather Lady Byron’s advocates than Lord Byron’s apolo- 
gists, inasmuch as in many particulars it confirms Mrs. Stowe’s 
(by which we mean Lady Byron’s) statement; inasmuch as it 
disposes of one of the Quarterly Reviewer's chief arguments, 
that Mrs. Leigh “died unconscious of guilt,” and that Lady 
Byron never openly specified the charge during Mrs. Leigh’s life- 
time, but “ industriously circulated the posthumous calumny before 
she was well cold in the grave”; whereas Medora Leigh's 
Autobiography proves that Lady Byron specified the charge in 
1840, and even goes so far as to say that Mrs. Leigh was openly 
taxed with it in 1843; and, lastly, inasmuch as it goes some wa) 

to show that, however unintelligible, or even, as we think, unjusti- 
fiable, Lady Byron’s views about the final triumph of good were, 
she applied those views consistently and on two occasions. As for 
Dr. Mackay, the editor, he may be congratulated on his achieve- 
ment, as one of Lord Byron’s most fervent advocates, in the art of 
what is familiarly known as helping a lame dog over a stile. 


FREEDOM IN COUNCIL. 


J” etd of our readers will recognise the heading of this article, 
4¥4 which we have purposely adopted from that of the final 
section of “Janus.” It is there observed that the main reason why 
there has been no agitation or desire for a General Council during 
the last three centuries, among those dissatisfied with the arbitrary 
rule of the Curia, lay in the conviction that the first and most 
essential condition of its legitimate action—freedom of dis- 
cussion and yoting—would be absent. The author adds that 
there is no place for a really representative assembly, such 
as were the ancient Councils, in the modern Papal s 
tem, which ignores the divine institution and inherent rights 
of the Episcopate, and treats bishops as mere vicars or offi- 
cials of the Teas during his pleasure. And then follows a 
sentence which will almost read like a prophecy, so exactly does 
it describe the actual state of things as recorded since the openi 
of the Vatican Council. “ An (icumenical assembly of the Chure 
can have no existence, properly speaking, in presence of an ordi- 
narius ordinariorum and infallible teacher of faith, though of 
course the pomp, ceremonir’ speeches, and votings of 4 
Council may be displayed to the gaze of the world.” Such 
a spectacle, however gorgeous and imposing, would stand to 
the genuine Councils of the ancient Church in much the 
seme relation as the Eglington tournament of thirty years 

to the serious encounters of the age of chivalry of which it 
was an artificial imitation. “Janus” could not have summed 
up more accurately the result of the last fortnight’s corre- 
spondence in the daily papers, if it had been lying before him. 
Iie adds, what is the verdict equally of Church history and of 
common sense, that complete freedom from all constraint, moral 
or physical, and from all attempt at corrupt influences, is of the 
very essence of a true Council; where this freedom is denied, its 
decisions are not binding. And the book closes with words which 
certainly seem destined to be prophetical :—“ Whatever course the 
[present] Synod may take, one quality can never be predicated 
of it, namely, that it has been a eal free Council.” Several 
marked innovations on the practice of former Councils have 
already come to light, and appear to have greatly irritated even 
the more neutral and acquiescent among the assembled prelates, 
and indeed to be likely to provoke an organized opposition. Not 
only does the Pope in the Bull Multiplices arrogate to himself the 
sole right of initiating measures in Council, but in conceding the 
permission to do so to the Fathers, as a favour, he limits the con- 
cession by conditions which make it almost nugatory. Every 
roposal emanating from particular bishops is to be first submitted 
in writing, together with the reasons for it, to a Committee named 
not by the Council but by the Pope himself, and can my A 
brought forward after receiving their approval. This body 
has since been formed, and consists halt of Cardinals and 
almost exclusively of the most pronounced Ultramontanes. 
Dr. Manning, the Papal “ promoter” of the new dogma, is of 
course conspicuous among them, and men like Bishops Maret 
or Dupanloup conspicuous by their absence. All danger of 
any motion in the slightest degree offensive to the Court of 
Rome being ever cn gee in the Council is thus effectually 
guarded against, whilst the infallibilist rn arg if it is thought 
discreet to proceed with it, will be submitted by some episcopal 
creature of the Court to this packed Committee, and then intro- 
duced, with the full weight of their unanimous sanction, to the 
Council, Nor is this all. Another Bull not only prohibits the 
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Fathers from taking any part in the election to the Papacy, should 
Pius IX. die during its sessions—as did, e.g., the Councils of Pisa 
and Constance—but actually directs that, in the event of his 
death, the Synod shall be at once prorogued, and shall only 
reassemble at the pleasure of his successor. This is of course as 
emphatic an assertion of the absolute superiority of the Pope 
over Councils, in direct contradiction of the decrees of Constance 
and Basle—both authenticated by Papal confirmation—as could be 
made. And as the jealous instincts of a centralized despotism are 
apt to be as petty as they are tyrannical, we are not surprised to 
learn further that all the officers of the Council, including even 
the scrutators of the votes, are named by the Pope himself, instead 
of by the Council. They have indeed extorted the empty privilege 
of electing the members of four preparatory Commissions for 
faith, discipline, religious orders, and ren affairs, But even 
these are to be pee over by cardinals appointed by the 
Pope, who also claims to select their secretaries and theological 
and canonical consultors. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
immense majority of officials nominated by the Pope are Italians.’ 
It is obvious that unless Bishop Dupanloup and his party, who 
appear to be both active and skilful in their policy of opposition, 
are able to make an effective resistance at the outset to these 
arbitrary regulations, the Council will be an idle farce for any 
other purpose than that of giving fresh éclat to such Papal pro- 
nouncements as it can be bullied or coaxed into submitting to. In 
his Bull about the election of his successor, the Pope appeals ver 
appropriately to his predecessor, Julius I1., “of happy memory ” 
—who is chiefly remembered for his cruelty and his lusts—and 
the “ Fifth General Council of Lateran,” which was treated by 
Julius and Leo X. much as he is treating the present Synod, but 
which a powerful pontiff might be excused perhaps for showing 
no very high respect for, as it only mustered some fifty Italian 
bishops besides the personnel of the Court. And we have the 
testimony of one who was present, that there were not at the 
time four men fit for their post among all the bishops of Italy. 
It is hardly flattering to the seven or eight hundred now as- 
sembled to remind them, in this pointed way, of the precedent 
of that servile and diminutive conciliabulum. 
It may not be uninstructive, in view of what is now taking 
at Rome, to take a retrospective glance at the com- 
position of Councils in former times, and the recognised rights of 
those entitled to take part in them. One capital contrast will strike 
every one at first sight—namely, that whereas now a rigid secrecy 
and the most stringent and minute governmental control are the 
first objects, freedom and publicity were then held to be of para- 
mount importance. And this was based on a principle acknow- 
ledged by so autocratic and so late a Pope as Nicolas I, when 
speaking of the presence of laymen in Councils treating “ de fide, 
que universalis est, que omnibus communis est, que non solum ad 
ckricos, verum etiam ad laicos et ad omnes pertinet Christianos,” 
Cardinal de la Luzane says again expressly that the presence of 
the laity is useful in Councils par l’éclat de la publicité, which is 
the very thing now carefully sought to be avoided. If we go 
back to the origin of Councils, we find that they first came into 
vogue towards the close of the second century in Asia, to meet 
the Montanist heresy. Soon afterwards the controversies about 
the time for keeping Easter and the validity of heretical bap- 
tisms led to several Synods assembling, and in 236 two met at 
Alexandria to condemn Origen. The African Councils under St. 
Cyprian are still better known. Atall these assemblies priests and 
deacons were present as well as bishops, and generally many of 
“the faithful” also. This was also the case at diocesan Synods, 
usually assembled once or twice a year, when the priests of the 
diocese had the right of being present and taking part in the 
discussions, and seem to have generally had a vote, though 
not of absolute right” The Apostolic Constitutions (of 
the third century) especially enjoin their presence, and call 
them “the Senate of the Church.” Cyprian said he made 
a rule of never doing anything without the advice of his 
priests and deacons and the consent of the people; and 
the Fourth Council of Carthage ordered “ut episcopus nullius 
causam audiat absque presentii clericoram suorum,” on pain 
of his decisions beg null and void. St. Leo gave similar 
directions. ‘Ihe present discipline of the Roman Catholic 
Church leaves the bishop free to make ordinances without consult- 
ing his clergy, though it does not prevent his doing so; and Bishop 
Maret urges that both precedent and prudence, as well as the 
nius of Christianity, would recommend such a course to 
m. The case of Provincial and General Councils is, however, 
more to our present purpose. In them the bishops alone were 
held by Divine right—but in the fullest sense—to be judges, 
teachers, and legislators, with entire freedom of deliberation and 
Voting. But there is abundant proof of the presence of priests 
and deacons, and often of the lower orders of the clergy and 
of laymen, at Councils from the second to the seventh century. 
€ prominent part taken by the deacon Athanasius at the 
Council of Nice is familiar ‘to every one. The Council of 
Antioch, in the third century, enjoined that presbyters and deacons 
should be present at Councils. The bishops usually selected 
the clergy to take part in Councils, when there was no law or 
usage to fix the point, but those present, according to the 
common opinion of theologians and canonists, were held to 
by Divine right a consultative vote, and often enjoyed by 
ecclesiastical law a definitive vote. This is abundantly proved 
by facts, though their consent does not seem to have been regarded 
as absolutely essential to the validity of the decrees. Abbots at 


the Councils of Toledo were allowed a decisive vote ; in the twelfth 
century priors obtained a deliberative vote, and in the thirteenth 
members of chapters and colleges and even parish priests. At 
Pisa, Constance, and Basle large numbers of priests were present 
and voted. At Trent the jealousy of the Court of Rome with- 
drew the vote from abbots, doctors, and even the proctors of 
absent bishops. 

Not less clear and significant is the testimony of history to 
the presence of the laity in Councils, as well General as Provincial. 
It is often expressly mentioned, and when not mentioned is 
implied. Nor were re mere spectators of the proceedings. St. 
Cyprian speaks, in a letter to his flock, of the assembled bishops 
settling matters in Synod, “secundum Domini disciplinam et 
vestram quoque sententiam.” At the Council of Elvira “all the 
people” were present; dialecticians, philosophers, and orators 
took part in the deliberations at Nice, though they did not vote, 
and the Emperor was officially present. After his example, 
emperors, kings, and governments have always, till now, been 
present, personally or by representation, at General Councils— 
as, e.g., Marcian at Chalcedon, Philip the Fair at Vienne, Sigis- 
mund at Constance and Basle, Paleologus at Florence. Even at 
Trent ambassadors of the Catholic Powers were present. And 
this on the principle enunciated by Nicolas I., quod ad ommes 
pertinet, ab omnibus tractari debet. At the Councils of Toledo 
the presence of the laity is ordered, and Durandus, Bisho p of 
Mende, refers to this order in the memorial laid by direction of 
the Pope before the Council of Vienne. Thomassin records the 
presence of both clergy and laity at the Council of Orleans in 
1017, and of Toulouse in 1068. Two centuries later the Council 
of Paris only pronounced sentence “ after taking counsel with pru- 
dent men.” Some three hundred doctors took part in the Councils 
of Pisa and Constance, and the doctors of law, who had decisive 
votes, were laymen. These examples are quite sufficient to establish 
the ecclesiastical usage of many centuries, dating from the earliest 
beginnings of Councils, that the laity should be present both as 
witnesses and in order that their opinions might be consulted. It 
was as representing them that sovereigns had a recognised place in 
Councils. And though they did not usually vote, they were under- 
stood to assent to what was done, just as the reception of the Uni- 
versal Church, which was always held to constitute the final test of 
a really Gicumenical Council, included reception by the people as 
well as by their pastors. A Council in which the bishops are fettered 
and gagged, from which both clergy—except heads of Orders and 
abbots—and laity are strictly excluded, and which holds its sittings 
with closed doors and under solemn oath of secrecy, has little be- 
yond the name in common with those venerable assemblies of the 
early ages which shaped the creeds and the discipline of Christen- 
dom. Freedom it certainly has not. But “ theologians and canon- 
ists declare that without complete freedom the decrees of a 
Council are not binding, and it is only a pseudo-Synod.” 


A NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


N addition to the train of reasonable fears to which humanity is 

- liable, man is for ever inventing chimerical alarms of a more 
distracting and absorbing nature than those he is born to. Such 
are ghosts and evil omens; such is the panic that the world will come 
to an end some day next week. Such were the fears that harassed 
country gentlemen, when the schoolmaster first stalked abroad, 
that the English labourer was going to be educated into an intel- 
lectual instrument too fine and delicate for anything but brain- 
work. And such is the prevalent apprehension that lovely woman 
is renouncing all her characteristics, her charming follies and her 
amiable tritling, and is determined henceforth in savage earnest to 
push us from our stools, do our work, get our pay, and start on an 
independent career. To any reader who bas been made uncom- 
fortable by Mr. Mill’s prognostics of a new era for women, in which 
they are to be women no longer, we would recommend as a panacea 
a course of the Queen newspaper—a journal to which reference has 
already been made in these columns. Notwithstanding its editor's 
indulgent sympathy with the aspirations of feminine querists 
anxious for authentic information about “ Phryne and Iphigenia,” 
it is certainly, in the main, carried on under the persuasion that 
women’s nature and aspirations have not so far undergone any 
revolutionary changes. Not that it sets itself in opposition to 
prevalent ideas. On the contrary, prominence is ee to every 
topic dear to the votaries of progress, whether it be lectures by 
deep philosophers for the especial elevation of woman's intellect, 
or her triumphs over man’s prejudices in the field of science, the 
school of medicine, or the municipal council. The Queen also 
oftiers much excellent advice on questions of social morals in well- 
expressed essays; but what are these notices and counsels to the 
impressive toilets, gorgeous in colour, the eiaborate coiffures, the 
ingenious folded tissues, which are to enable the belle of the 
remotest county's remotest village to keep pace with the fashion 
in London or Paris—to the details of Court news, the intimate 
experiences of fétes, the — of new fabrics, which pre- 
dominate in its columns, which fill and overflow into supplements, 
and at once command and fascinate the reader’s attention? But 
it is the gravity with which woman’s time-honoured armoury of 
so-called trifles is discussed by our contemporary which may put 
man most at his ease as to the continuance of the existing convenient 
state of things, the simple acquiescence in the life of woman still 
unawakened to her calling as “ torch-bearer” to the human race. 
Mrs. Delany could not describe in her day the pattern of a brocade, 
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the length of a train, or the cost of a “ head” with greater serious- 
ness; the terminology of the cutting and shaping craft is used with 
as little regard to external criticism or to man’s glosses as was shown 
by the mantua-maker whose “ideas were half an inch longer ” in 
the dimensions of a tippet, and who suggested “a gored bishop 
similar to a peg-top ” as the latest novelty in sleeves. 

There is a tender mutual confidence between the Queen and its 
readers which is really touching. This is especially displayed in 
those two distinctive and important features—its notices to corre- 
spondents, and its columns of “ exchange.” In the first nobody is 
allowed to sulfer from that great bar to knowledge, the fear of 
seeming ignorant. The Editress may be said to take her contri- 
butors from the month. While inviting confidence, she warns her 
correspondents against crossing any letters which are designed for 
the press, as though this were a frequent practice. Answers on the 
most elementary points are carefully given, and hacknied quota- 
tions from Watts or Scott traced to their source. If a recipe for 
a cake or a pudding is wanting, the subscribers to the Queen are 
encouraged by an elaborate reply to suppose that its resources are 
universal. All points of etiquette are open to this appeal, and receive 
the gravest attention; nor is gentle reproof withheld where it 
seems to be called for, as where some amazon, who has written 
asking for rules for athletic training, is reminded that her 
inquiry does not come within the scope of this journal. 

But the real suggestiveness of this feminine organ lies in its 
columns of exchange. When we say that it shows woman still 
the same, it by no means allows us to forget the spirit of the age, 
by which we are all influenced, whether we avill or not. If woman 
has been hitherto conservative, her helplessness has tended that 
way. ‘The restrictions of her position have, after all, more to do 
with it than natural bias. Here, at least, we see her catching at an 
opening for new enterprise with an eagerness which puts man to 
shame; only the new field exhibits her in her familiar practical 
aspect rather than under the influence of those vague unattached 
aspirations to which the representative of woman's rights gives 
voice. The Queen has established in its columns a mart for the 
exchange of the personal goods and chattels of its young-lady sub- 
scribers, t0 whom by this means is opened a vista of endless variety 
in ornaments and assumed decoration, with no further pecuniary 
disbursement than a few postage-stamps; every article in their 
possession acquiring by this easy means a double value—its existing 
purpose, and what it will bring in exchange when its pleasure- 
giving powers ave exhausted. ‘The page or pages devoted to this 
purpose constitute a study not unlike, though needing more assist- 
ance from the imagination, a veritable market spread over with its 
wares, Assisted by this faculty we see a sort of sublimated, 
refined, etherial Rag-fair. It is, to be sure, against the fitness 
of this parallel that the editor’s rules forbid clothes proper as 
articles of barter, but the exceptions are such as still to permit a 
general similarity of plan and outline. Shawls, furs, and feathers, 
red, blue, and lilac, float and flap before the mind’s eye with much 
the same eflect as gowns and ribbons, and in both scenes the gew- 
gaws and tinsel play the same part. In both scenes, too, it is 
inclination rather than necessity which directs the customer’s 
wistful gaze, whence we can form a fair surmise of what objects are 
in actual request. And as in this paper-mart there are few absolute 
necessities exposed to view, we can the more readily divine what 
are the prevailing objects of desire in the feminine bosom of to- 
day. Our conclusion is subject to correction, as it is based on 
partial knowledge ; but, as far as our observation goes, we are satis- 
tied that first in order among feminine longings comes a sealskin 
jacket. Every correspondent of the Queen who has not got one of 
these tests of toilet sufficiency seems to be willing to give a 
considerable share of her worldly goods in order to be able to call 
even a second-hand one her own. Next in order certainly come 
earrings. Earrings are clearly nearest the heart of all lovers 
of trinkets. Nor is this difficult to account for when it is con- 
sidered that neither the wearer nor the observer loses sight 
of the face in admiring these favourite enhancers of its attrac- 
tions. The fair supporters of the Queen are willing to give a 
great deal for earrings. Open to offers,” says the damsel spread- 
ing her wares, “ but earrings preferred.” Even malachite earrings, 
for which no face can look the prettier, excite a longing in some 
bosoms, as when we find a charm in the shape of a carved ivory 
bear offered as an equivalent. Then follow gold chains and 
lockets, real or sham, as things longed for, merging in a miscel- 
laneous crowd of wants—chains, beads, monkeys, rare postage- 
stamps, feathers, “eccentrics,” and the rest. We tind an offer of two 
oil-paintings, a box of chalks, a scarlet plume, a gilt olivebranch 
for sealskin, a black retriever for a sealskin jacket, a sewing- 
machine for a sealskin jacket, electro-plate for a sealskin jacket, 
point lace for a sealskin jacket, and so on. Thisis perhaps the main 
exception to the general tendency to exchange useful things, or things 
that were supposed useful, for ornamental. We observe a hurry to 
get rid of all remembrances of expensive accomplishments. Boxes 
of paints for illuminating, “zithers,” guitars, photographic cameras, 
are offered for the last new thing in beads, fans, trinkets, charms, 
feathers, and crests; or “a great many good bovks”’ are tendered 
as an equivalent for a dressing-case. The wildest confusion pre- 
vails as to the relative value of the proposed subjects of barter— 
generally, as is but natural, to the advantage of the propéser ; as 
a steel chatelaine for a gold chain, a silver bracelet for a drawing- 
room mirror, two pups for a good horse, a musical-box for sables, 
Pinnock’s Geography for jewellery. Sometimes, however, the 
disproportion is the other way, and a sudden fancy carries it over 
everything, as where a Ceylon box of Indian carving is offered 


for the inconceivable wants of unfinished slippers and a large 
doll; and a comfortable sofa for hand-screens. 

No flight of imagination could match the strange combina. 
tions with which we here become familiar. “Fifty songs and 
a medicine-chest” are offered for competition—a very curious 
old Bible for a tea-kettle, a ritle for twelve bulf Cochins. Rose. 
trees for an iron fireproof safe; a Latin Dictionary for a side~ 
saddle ; a ten-guinea portmanteau for a parrot; Beppo and Don 
Juan for a pair of candlesticks: which last exchange must be on 
the ex fumo dare lucem principle. Naturally this strikes people ag. 
a delightful method of getting rid of lumber. It takes along time to 
learn—sometimes it is a lesson never learnt—that rubbish is rubbish 
all the world over. These columns show us the shove and impulse. 
by which healthy human nature strives to free itself from an 
incubus; enlivened by the hope that somebody will even recognise. 
a want in what has hitherto been a nuisance and incumbrance, 
It does not do perhaps thus to describe “ Black Bee’s” “ large col- 
lection of preserved snakes,” but we wish rather than hope that the 
offers to which she is open will come tumbling in. There is no 
doubt, however, that parties about to marry will resent the sug- 
gestion of a huge piece of Berlin worsted-work as eligible for a 
wedding present. “ Mandarin,” who wants offers for anti- 
macassars, must, we predict, like a great many other people, 
“let want be her master.” We may, we trust, say the 
same to possessors of savage feather trimmings, fot it would 
be a serious matter if such were to come in vogue as wear- 
ing apparel. The refrain “I want” is the pathetic note of 
this utterance of humanity—“ I want earrings ;” “I want a gold 
locket ;” ‘I want so many yards of lace, or fur, or glass beads ;” 
to which “TI have” is setagainst. I have such and such gewgaws 
of which I am heartily tired. Sometimes the want is imparted 
without reasonable hope of satisfaction, as where we read “ 1 want 
a new silk umbrella.” Pets area favourite article of exchange, and 
the wants in this direction are startling enough. Thus “ Beady ” 
wants asmall female monkey. “ She must be young and small, and 
not have a projecting nose.” For this treasure a freezing machine, 
a child’s dinner set, and twenty new songs are offered, and the 
“tenderest love and care” promised. Parrots, jackdaws, magpies, 
are offered for jewellery, a pet blackbird for a locket and chain, 
tive feather-legged bantams foracard-table. Pugs are in demand.. 
A good tempered South African cockatoo is offered for a pug-bitch 
puppy. Again, goats for pug puppies. Sometimes pets are thrown 
in with a lump of disposable articles. “'l'wo Manx cats, a brass- 
bound desk, and a chignon comb,” ora “ Newfoundland pup, a lace 
shawl, and a wedding-ring.” The humblest trallickings are ad- 
mitted in the Queen’s columns. “ Missori” offers the entire 
operett of Box and Cox, neatly copied, for earrings. “Linear” 
is open to offers for a new lace veil, “cost three and ninepence, 
quite new shape, but does not suit me.” One wishes to ex- 
change a paste-ring for a fan. Maria has the song “ Will he 
Come ” new and clean; but again it does not suit her. “ Emim” 
states with dignified conciseness, “‘I have several feathers from 
the tail of a peacock—Open to offers”; and the “Queen of the 
Roses” proposes a root and branch revolution in her ornaments. 
| “T have a white fan, bead necklace, cock’s tail, bone bracelet; 
| —— gilt vinaigrette, gilt chatclaine, blue necklace, and large 

gut locket. 

~ "That the Queen consults its dignity in denying the use of its 
columns to the exchange of clothes proper is seen by a glance over 
the less exclusive pages of the E.vchange and Mart—of which acopy 
has fallen in our way—which seems to constitute itself the organ of 
this growing promiscuous mania for barter, this readiness to 
with what is useful, or whatever calls for thought, for the craving 
of the moment, illustrated by such notices as “1 have six nice 
books which [ would exchange for a pearl necklace.” Here under 
the heading “ Dress,” and veiled by the anonymous, is betrayed a 
prevailing silliness, an absorption in cheap finery, a frankness in 
the expression of wants, a willingness to part with solid, and we 
should have supposed indispensable, garments for smartness and 
fashion, a general unreserve, which must provoke reflection. There 
is something almost heroic in the coolness of some of these pro- 
posals, as where a young lady offers her prayer-book in exchange 
for a cerise satin sash or pretty ornament for evening wear. 

We do not wish in anything we have said to disparage gilt orna- 
ments if people cannot afford gold. ‘The common consent of 
mankind will not submit to finery being regarded as the exclusive 
privilege of rank and wealth. All jewellery is graceful only in 
reason and moderation. ‘The evil of shams is in the lavish gaudy 
profusion they encourage. Fuller in his age writes, “In the 
| days of Queen Elizabeth a person of honour or worship would 

have as patiently digested the lie as to have been told that. 

they did wear false pendants or any counterfeit pearl or jewel 

about them, so usual in our age”; aud from that day to this the 
| sentiment of jewels has had to give way to the inherent love of 

finery and the right to be fine, a love which so far does homage 
| to truth that it would prefer the real thing if it could be come 
| by, but in the meanwhile finds pleasure in dangles and glitter at 
a less cost. After all, the costhest gems do not satisly for long 
together in the same combinations. Lf it is one of the state con- 
ditions of grand matrimonial alliances that the family diamonds 
shall be reset, and if even Belinda’s golden bodkin, heirloom a% 
it was, underwent a transformation with each generation, and 


The same, his ancient personage to deck, 

Her great-great-grandsire wore about his neck 
In three seal rings ; which after melted down 
Formed a vast buckle for his widow's gown ; 
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Her infant grandame’s whistle next it grew, 

The bells she jingled and the whistle blew ; 

Then in a bodkin graced her mother’s hairs, 

Which long she wore, and now belinda wears— 
we ought not perhaps in reason to resent the circulation proposed 
for modern trinkets. Whether it can be regarded as a feature of 
the utilitarianism of our age admits of doubt. ; In so far as it is 
a slight shock to some old-fashioned ideas which prefer to think 
of gems and jewels as gifts, and as such inalienable, rather than 
as the wearer's own deliberate purchases, we present the question 
to our readers for general consideration. 


THE TIMES AT ROME AND WINCHESTER. 


. = Times is always great on ecclesiastical ceremonies, and 
just now it has the grandest of all opportunities in this way. 
The (Ecumenical Council indeed is so great an occasion that the 
Special Correspondent at Rome actually got up at four in the 
morring because of it. ‘This fact seems to be, in the eyes of the 
Special Correspondent, the greatest fact which has arisen out of 
the gathering of the Council. We look to see what the Pope and 
the assembled Fathers are doing, but they have to wait for any 
notice of their acts till a personage so much more important than 
they has made a clear breast of it to the world in general. Here 
is a dash in medias res of the very first order. The scene is Rome, 
December 8 :— 

We were to be called at 4.30, but I was up at four, and there were sounds 

of preparation all round, und in the streets below. It rained, and the 
sky was black as ink. It is madness to be up so early ; but considering 
the infrequency of General Councils it can be no great hardship to get up 
at four once in three centuries. 
Is our teacher the Wandering Jew? We know of no one else who 
can have any right to talk in this jaunty kind of way about 
getting up at such a time “ once in three centuries.” Or we have 
another guess. We remember the Zimes once talking of seeing 
somewhere or other “ a relict of the Council of Trent.” We were 
somewhat puzzled both at the singular views as to the sacrament 
of marriage which seemed to be thus attributed to an Gicumenical 
Council, and also at the remarkable longevity of the venerable 
lady herself. Still we of course believed the fact on the authority 
on which it was stated, and we were only sorry that Sir George 
Lewis was not alive to make the acquaintance of the Gicumenical 
Widow. Of all people in the world a “relict of the Council of 
Trent” would seem to be the fittest to chronicle the acts of the 
Council of the Vatican. But there are difficulties about this theory 
also. We cannot suspect an Gicumenical Widow of behaving to any 
one, least of all to an amiable member of her own sex and order, 
in the way of which the following is the description. For the 
autobiographer presently helps us to the ingenuous confession:— 

I had behaved with much brutality to several parties, including a most 
agreeable widow lady, who offered to share carriages, and even give us 
seats, Races in couples are a delusion and a snare. My own people | could 
trust. 


The last two clauses are a little dark, but it is comforting to find 
that a personage who had lived through so many centuries had at 
last lighted on people who could be trusted. Still we are not 
quite at ease about the brutality shown towards the agreeable 
widow lady. We do not quite understand the nature of the offence, 
but it sounds as if it were something so black that nothing short 
of the combined powers of the whole Council could give it abso- 
lution, We must therefore reject the theory of the Gicumenical 
Widow and fall back upon the theory of the Wandering Jew. But 
this again fails us. Jor we can hardly conceive any reason why 
the Wandering Jew, even if he has taken service under the Times, 
should go out of his way to identify himself with England and 
the English Church and the English Universities :— 

_ Some good people here are saying the whole thing is an outrage, a delu- 
sion, and especially an insult to our Anglican Church. They cannot see 
how any scrious person can wish to be present, or in what mood he can 
attend. As for joining in the slightest degree, that is pronounced impos- 
sible, I don’t see this, and never did. What we are witnessing here, and 
what we are to see and hear to-morrow, is the faith and practice of England 
for a thousand years, when we were not a very bad nation and people, or 

particularly foolish. I claim communion with the founders of our 
Universities and Colleges, and with our Bishops back to Augustine. But I 
claim also to use that common sense and private judgment which are essen- 
tial to true sincerity and true faith ; and with that reserve I hope to attend 
to-morrow. ‘To-morrow evening we are all to illuminate, whether we like it 
r not, in honour of the Council. 

We will leave the illumination, which does not seem to have 
any natural connexion with the subjects of speculation to which 
it is so oddly hooked on. But we want to know something about 
this remarkable millenium in English history during which the 
faith and practice of England were the same as what the Special 
Correspondent of the Times expected to see and hear on the 
morrow of the great day when, for once in three centuries, he got 
up at four in the morning. We feel sure that the Wandering 
Jew, Cartaphilus otherwise Joseph, would have had clearer no- 
tions both of chronology and of theology. Matthew Paris tells 
us that he had constant discourse with people from all parts of the 
world, and he had therefore means of getting information as to 
the state of England at all events in the reign of Henry the 
Third. Just then, at all events, the faith and practice of English- 
men were such as were hardly to be reconciled with any strong 
belief in the infallibility of the Bishop of Rome. And if the 
thousand years are to be reckoned, as it would seem they are to 
be, from the coming of Augustine, the end of the millennium 
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would land us in the later years of the reign of Elizabeth. It 
follows then that to this ultra-Roman period of our history, when 
our faith and practice was so exactly the same as that of the 
modern Vatican, must belong not only the Constitutions of Clar- 
endon and the Statutes of Provisors and of Premunire, but the 
whole legislation of Henry, Edward, and Elizabeth for getting 
rid of the Pope and all his works, and the further legislation of 
Elizabeth for cutting up alive those who believed in him, These 
periods of a thousand years are always too much for us; they 
always lead us into some quagmire whence it is hard to pull our- 
selves out. The Wandering Jew indeed might know from expe- 
rience how to grapple with them; but then we cannot help 
thinking that his experience would have taught him to grapple 
with them with rather more success than is done by the Special 
Correspondent of the Times. We are therefore driven out of the 
theory of the Wandering Jew, just as we were driven out of the 
theory of the Gicumenical Widow. We are left altogether at 
our wit’s end as to who the person can be to whom a iew ages 
more or less are matter of such slight importance, and who 
thinks it no great hardship to get up at four o'clock once in three 
centuries. 

Our difficulties were increased rather than lessened when, in 
the course of the same week’s study of contemporary history, we 
came back for a moment to our own land, and read what the 
Times had to tell us about so comparatively humble a ceremony 
as the enthronement of the Bishop of Winchester. It is in a 
pleasing light-of-nature style that the chronicler gives us a little 
summary of the history of Winchester and its old Minster :— 

To understand and to appreciate the beauties of Winchester, it is neces- 

sary to bear in mind that it was nearly four centuries in building. It has, 
indeed, a connexion partly mythical, partly based on testimonies of its walls, 
running back to the days of the Saxon kings; but authentic records com- 
mence with Walkelyn, the first Roman Bishop, in 1079, and describe how, 
in the fourteenth century, the church was, to a considerable extent, rebuilt 
by William of Wykeham, As might be expected from works carried on at 
such very different periods, diversities of style abound. ‘The transepts and 
tower, fur instance, are chiefly Norman, the great doorway at the western 
front is triple, and of finely-ornamented Gothic, while the groined roof is 
embellished with rich tracery, exhibiting armorial bearings and devices. 
The magnitude and grandeur of the edifice, however, prevent the ill effect 
which incongruities like these might exercise in a smaller building, while 
the incongruities themselves are so many leaves trom the history of 
England. 
Here are not a few things to remark. That a building like Win- 
chester Cathedral should be of several dates, and that, being of 
several dates, it should contain several styles of architecture, is 
something which strikes the Zimes with all the charm of 
novelty. But we should like to know something more about 
“the connexion, partly mythical, partly based on testimonies 
of its walls, running back to the days of the Saxon kings.” 
If the Zimes had but known it, the mythical connexion might 
have been carried back very long before the days of the “Saxon 
Kings.” It might have gone back to King Lucius himself, 
that very King Lucius who, according to Dean Stanley, so re- 
markably became “a Swiss Bishop” ages before the Swiss 
name had been heard, and in a land which did not become Swiss 
till the present century. But, in the ideas of the Z?mes, the con- 
nexion of Winchester with AZlfred and Cnut and Emma and 
Eadward is all a mythical connexion, and yet, strange to say, this 
connexion, mythical as it is, is somehow “ based on testimonies of 
its walls.” This is more wonderful than all, as it is absolutely 
certain that no walls of the original Old Minster remain, the church 
having been rebuilt on a slightly different site soon after the 
Norman Conquest. But when we have got out of the mythical 
days—the days of Chronicles and Charters—we come, somehow or 
other, to the beginning—we beg pardon, the “commencement” 
(why not the “ivauguration?”) of “authentic records,’ where 
we meet with a mysterious person described as “ Walkelyn, the 
first Roman Bishop, in 1079.” Ecclesiastical historians would 
hardly countersign the date of 1079 as the date of the accession 
of Walkelyn; but the mysterious thing is the description of 
Walkelyn as “the first Roman Bishop.” It becomes specially 
mysterious when we take it in connexion with the passage 
from Rome about the “ thousand years.” We of course know 
that, whether the Pope be infallible or not, the Times at least is 
infallible ; we must therefore not think of so expounding any one 
passage of the Zimes as to make it repugnant to another. There 
was then a period of a thousand years, during which k:ngland was 
as Roman as Rome is now, and yet the first Roman Bishop of 
Winchester began to reign so late as 1079. As we are living in 
1869, we still lack 210 years of a millennium which began in 
1079; so that it might seem that we are still in the specially 
Roman period, and that all this time, notwithstanding all the 
labours of King Harry and Queen Bess, we have been nothing better 
than rank Papists without knowing it. But then the Correspondent 
from Rome evidently makes his thousand years begin with 
Augustine. We are therefore driven to believe, what we hardly 
could have believed on any authority less than that of the Times, 
that Canterbury, and England in general, became Roman in 597, 
but that Winchester remained exceptionally Protestant—or, as its 
history is so mythical, perhaps exceptionally heathen—during the 
whole of the 482 years between 597 and 1079. What a thrilling 
thought itis that, during all those years, the Special Correspondent 
could not have had more than one, or at most two, chances of 
getting up at four in the morning. 

There are other things which are puzzling. For instance, at one 

int the Special Correspondent brealis forth into a magnificent 
“outpouring about what happened to him at half-past seven, three 
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hours and a half after the memorable exploit accomplished once in 
three centuries. He had already done one or two odd things. “I 
heaved my two ladies”—we know not who his two ladies were, 
only we suppose that the agreeable widow to whcm he had be- 
haved so brutally was not one of then— 

I heaved my two ladies over the partition, and was about to do the same 

for another, who had comforted them with a bottle of salts, when an official 
courteously besought me not. But my people got a good place, and I doubt 
if their kind friend got in at all. 
It is not explained who “my people” were, or who their “ kind 
friend” was, but this process of heaving the ladies—a practice 
which we believe still goes on in some parts of England—seems to 
have had a most remarkable effect upon the heaver himself. We 
cannot make out where he was before, but seemingly in some part 
of heathenesse, for, as soon as the heaving was over 

Iwas then at largein Christendom, which just now was at St. Peter’s ; but 
then at half-past seven the church was full, though afterwards much fuller. 
Here again are mysteries. “Christendom just now was at St. 
Peter's.” We had humbly believed ourselves to be part of 
Christendom; yet we certainly were not at St. Peter's. Then 
Christendom being at St. Peter's at half-past seven, St. Peter's 
was full, which, large as St. Peter’s is, does not seem astonishing. 
Afterwards, however, it became much fuller. How a building 
can be fuller than full, we do not quite understand, but 
perhaps the spiritual condition of those who fill it may make 
some difference. As Christendom was already there at half- 
past seven those who got in after half-past seven must have been 
Jews, Turks, infidels, or heretics, and perhaps their presence may 
have had some different effect as to fulness from that of the 
faithful. But these are points beyond us, which it would need 
the genius of a Times’ Special Correspondent to explain. 

We had marked some other curiosities both from Rome and 
from Winchester; but the above are perhaps enough. A great 
opportunity has been lost by entrusting the description of such 
a scene as the (Ecumenical Council to a silly egotist, who 
wastes more words than anybody else, and who is chiefly anxious 
to record his own small personal adventures, how he behaved 
brutally to an agreeable widow, how tall fellows got before 
him, how the pressure was distressing, and how he extri- 
cated himself with difficulty. This sort of thing is too bad, 
especially as a much more reasonable person, called an ‘ Occa- 
sional Correspondent,” is engaged at the same time in describing 
the same events, As for the Special, we will leave him with one 
remark, that he talks throughout about “Gallican and German 
drelates ” as if “ Gallican ” were simply equivalent to “ French,” or 
as if “ French” and “ Gallican ” were words which could now be 
used conyertibly, O utinam. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN WATER-COLOURS. 


= Winter Exhibitions now open, three of which we have 
already noticed, contain a grand total of 1,782 works, and 
rather more than one-half of this number are the so-called 
“Sketches and Studies ” contributed by the members of the Old 
and New Societies of Painters in Water-Colours. That our artists 
can have received during the late sketching season new ideas at all 
commengurate with this prolific production it were hard to believe. 
But painters must paint, just as stump-orators must spout, and that 
whetier they have any important truth to deliver to the public or 
not. A year ago we ventured the theory that the falling due of 
Christmas bills was the final cause of the production of those 
thousand and one pictures which go by the name of pot-boilers. 
But we will not be too severe upon practices which evidently give 

leasure all round. Artists have a peculiar delight in painting, 
just as birds are supposed to take pleasure in singing, and the 
world is never weary of looking or listening whether the “ thing 
of beauty ” be in the fields of nature or on the walls of a picture- 
gallery. These Exhibitions, then, though often of little critical 
value, are something more than public marts; they are educational ; 
they teach the people how art may enter into daily life, beguile 
away care, and bring even in its cursory pursuit intellectual 
culture. 

We begin with the Eighth Winter Exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours. Sketching, it would appear, is almost 
an extinct art, so few are the genuine undoctored sketches exhi- 
bited even by the elder of the two Water-Colour Societies. 
Artists may fear that by freely throwing open their portfolios the 
public will find out too many secrets; painters, like authors, 
scarcely venture to submit rough notes to the general gaze. 
Diaries require editing, and so an artist’s jottings by the way 
must, it would seem, be improved by touching up at home. 
Yet no contributions are more suggestive and instructive than 
the sheets of art-notes sent by Mr. John Gilbert, Mr. T. M. 
Richardson, and Mr. Birket Foster. Painters who have wearied 
Exhibition-goers by reiterated excellences deserve our thanks 
when they consent to show the rough materials they have used, 
the processes they have employed. In like manner Mr. Carl 
Haag, Mr. James Holland, and Mr. Alfred Fripp throw in among 
more deliberate works free, off-hand sketches, which tend to 
give to this winter collection a variety, an aspect of cleverness 
and unpremeditated originality, which are wanted in the more 
staid and dressy Exhibitions of the spring. We scarcely 
know how it is that the figure-painters have fewer “studies ” 
to show than the landscape men, for in olden times it 
was just the other way. The drawings of Leonardo, of 


Raffaelle and Michael Angelo, not to mention a host besides, are 
known to be not only innumerable but invaluable. It is but too 
evident that our modern painters are less of students, weaker ag 
draughtsmen, than the masters of the middle ages. There haye 
in fact been few artists in our times, except Etty, who have 
persisted to the last in study from the life, for the sake of study, 
And thus it happens that the members of the Old Water-Colour 
Society have tittle they can venture to present. The figures of 
Mr. Watson seem spoilt by some after process, they are black; 
those of Mr. Lundgren, if once near nature, are now lost in 
mannerism ; and so with others, especially certain heads by Mr, 
Shields. Very different is the extemporizing of Mr. Carl Haag, 
“ Italian Pilgrims” are thrown upon paper as they pass along; 
and “ A Warrior,” with the fewest possible touches of the rm 
is made to stand before us soldierlike in character, armed for 
action, yet in rest. Such sketches, though scarcely close enough for 
use, could be made only by a hand — and certain through long 
training, and often the cleverness and value of a sketch consists 
in the concentration into a few moments of the accumulated 
experience of years. To take an illustration from another quarter, 
a trained intellect. will sometimes use a word which implies 
the reading of years. There are few sketchers nowadays who can 
throw like significance into a touch, though, as we look at Mr, 
Holland’s rapid torrent in “the Tyrol,” we understand how much 
movement and power may be es by one sweep of the brush 
when guided by knowledge. Mr. Holland, though supreme as a 
sketcher, approaches nature with a foregone conclusion, and some- 
times too, especially when in Venice, he paints, like Turner, the 
vision of hot fantasy. Thus the “ Fisherman’s Song,” brilliant as 
a blaze of fireworks, is far too ecstatic for truth. Nearer to fact, 
and yet abounding in colour and light, is a “Study ” on the Grand 
Canal, by Mr. Alfred D. Fripp. The artist has watched closely 
the glancing gleams of the sun, the dazzling light with its delicate 
reflection into shadow. . 

The Old Water-Colour Society has of late given countenance to 
a school peculiar to itself, represented by Messrs. Walker, Pinwell, 
and Lamont; and “A Lady in a Garden,” by Mr. Walker, has 
the distinction of being the most remarkable drawing in the r 
remarkable alike for merit and eccentricity. The colour, though 
varied, tends to a hot monotone, and while the forms are generally 
pronounced by a master hand, the lady’s figure is careless in draw- 
ing. Asamatter of course, —— colour is used lavishly, almost 
even exclusively; thus the lights of the sky are not left, but 
put in bodily. And yet the picture is not only clever but agree- 
able. It is most skilful too in management; the touch is dex- 
terous, the detail though infinite is scarcely laboured, the artist 
in fact handles his brush with the intent of economizing labour. 
Also it may be observed how well the details are kept together, 
and how completely the colours, ne intensity, 
are reduced into tone. This mannerism of Mr. Walker is pushed 
to an extreme by Mr. Pinwell in “The Last Load.” The artist 
seems to have mistaken a mustard-pot for a colour-box; the 
figures are afflicted with jaundice or yellow fever. And yet this 
pastoral has a solemnity of expression not unworthy of M. Breton. 
But the whole thing is overdone; thus a labourer puts on a coat 
with a tragic action suspicious of murder or suicide, and a girl 
who bids “ gee” to a horse wields a whip with the air of a con- 
ductor’s baton. And all this fuss is over a load of hay. Surely 
the painter makes much ado about nothing. Another clever 
but mannered artist is Mr. Lamont, heretofore known as dreamy 
and morbid. Yet “The Orchard by the Sea ” shows that the 
artist has betaken himself healthfully to nature and outdoor life; 
the children breathe the fresh air of the country. Still the com- 
position is awkwardly,one-sided; it is in fact more of a fragment 
than a unity—a fault we have noted in other drawings by this 
artist. Two other recently elected Associates commit blun- 
ders. Mr. Johnson’s “Out of Doors Portrait” is primarily the 
— of a white dress; the colour is poor, and the effect — 

ears no proportion to the pains taken. Mr, Shields is wholly out 

of the right way in two allegorical heads. “Night” he makes 
inky and sooty, apparently to signify the absence of the sun, and 
“ Day” he introduces as a damsel scarcely awakened from heavy 
sleep. Mr. Shields may have heard that Michael Angelo’s 
“Night” and “Day” were colossal, and therefore he thinks it 
proper to be large likewise; but in all save size he is distant from 
the grand original. We must not overlook a satire on democracy 
in the person of “ Jack Cade with his Mob.” These roughs Mr. 
Gilbert has made simply revolting. The Neapolitan Naturalisti 
who were at home among the lazzaroni never brought rags and 
filth after this realistic fashion within the range of pictorial art. 
Taste and morals dictate that such scenes should not be painted. 

The landscapes are varied. The contributions of Mr. ‘I’. Danby 
and Mr. G, Fripp are as usual refined and poetic. “The Vale of 
Nant Gwynant,” by the former,'is one of the last remaining 
examples of that balanced composition and studied sentiment 
which the English school borrowed from Claude and Poussin. 
This classic landscape treatment is here brought to bear upon 
Wales, and the result strikes the spectator as delightfully artificial. 
The drawings of Mr. George Fripp are exceptional for knowledge, 
attempered tone, and fine transparent colour. The contributions 
of Mr. Boyce are unsurpassed for uncompromising and prosaic 
truth ; “The Sphinx” is a faithful portrait, and the “Tomb of 
Castelbarco—Verona,” known to all readers of Mr. Ruskin, com- 
bines the dry detail of an architectural drawing with the colour 
and effect of a picture. We think very highly of a “ Church 
Interior—Abbeville” by Mr. Burgess. We regret that we have not 
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to dilate on divers drawings by Mr. Branwhite, Mr. Powell 

Newton, Mr. Alfred Hunt. Mr. Branwhite is in. unusual 
force; the others are after their accustomed excellence. Mr. Basil 
Bradley usurps large wall space for lions and horses, which assail 
the eye sometimes by pretentious action and sometimes by stolid 

in heavy repose. The animals of Landseer may be com- 

to well-bred gentlefolk, other artists paint the brute creation 

mannerless as brutes. Mr. Andrews calls down upon himself 

severe chastisement for “ The Canadian steam-ship Kingston, 

having on board H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and Suite, run- 

ning the Lachine Rapid, September 29, 1860.” In point of art 
there is not a worse drawing in the Gallery. 

The Institute of Painters in Water-Colours opens an in- 
teresting and successful Exhibition under the common pretence of 
producing “ sketches and studies.” We need scarcely observe 
that such works do not number ten per cent. of the entire 
collection. Indeed the majority of drawings are remarkable 
chiefly for a laborious finish just the converse of sketchiness, or 
for a rapid, ready dash which dispenses with all preliminary 
study. Criticism were in fact thrown away on “ Shopping,” by 
Mr. Bouvier, and a dozen other conventional and hopeless per- 
formances, which live only in a laboured prettiness painful in 
want of power. This parody on nature reaches a climax in a 
figure by the same artist, almost life-size, called in the catalogue 
“ Montenegrina, Cattaro, 1868”; we need scarcely add that the 
head and body are destitute of anatomy, the figure is in fact 
nothing else than a wax doll magnified into the larger pro- 

rtions of an efligy in wood. That such a drawing can obtain 
a distinguished place in so important a Gallery as “ The Institute 
of Painters ’’ isa melancholy sign of the times, But other like 
— abound ; the style here affected is false. In “ Faust and 

argaret,” by Mr. Absolon, Faust looks foolish and Margaret 
maudlin. Why will this artist rush from the sublime into the 
ridiculous, when by sticking to simplicity he might remain true both 
to himself and to nature? 1'aint praise can scarcely content a painter 
so distinguished as Mr. Edward Henry Corbould, an artist who 
rises far beyond the reach of criticism ; as witness “ The Woman of 
Samaria,” evidently a mistake for Lady Macbeth. We are indeed 
almost led to surmise that some of these artists, out of contempt for 
the public, have resolved to paint down to the level of mere- 
tricious tastes. What other excuse can be given for Mr. Tidey 
in his personation of “ Day ” undraped as a nymph for the bath, 
or for Mr. Guido Bach’s “ Musidora,” ostentatious of the nude 
form, and at the same time weak in drawing and corrupt in senti- 
ment? But Mr. Bach is without apology, because he knows 
what true art is, and has power proportioned to his knowledge. 
We warn him as a foreigner, ere it is too late, not to sink his 
style wholly to the level of the reputed vulgarity of manu- 
facturing lords, the patrons of art; that he need not descend to 
the taste of the casino he gives good proof in such stern down- 
right drawings as “The Synagogue at Prague.” An artist who 
can thus render the varied texture, colour, and character of stone, 
wood, and iron work, and yet make realism subserve the purposes 
of art composition, ought never to permit himself to sink into 
smooth prettiness or soft sentimentality. 

We turn from these painters, carried away by ambition, to 
others who follow after nature in simplicity and truth. The 
small and least pretending drawings in the Institute are the 
best. The contributions, for example, of Mr. Gow, such as 
“An Armourer” and “ Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh,” are not 
at this moment to be surpassed in the whole of London for 

int in delineation of character or sparkle in touch; the 
etail is well brought together. The artist emulates Meison- 
nier. “May Day,” by Mr. C. Green, is a medley; this skilful 
draughtsman should learn that buffoonery which befits the stage 
is - to look vulgar in a picture-gallery. The naturalism of 
Mr. Lucas also is too low down; he sinks into common nature. 
Miss Emily Farmer, on the contrary, makes her figures too pretty 
and clean ; “ Music” is over sweet, and “ Saying Grace” too good. 
More decision and individuality attach to the characters of Mr. 
Roberts, such as “A Royalist” and “Juliet’s Nurse.” Mr. Kil- 
burn’s drawing is better than his colour; “ A Shady Corner” and 
“Loitering ” show the artist’s pleasant way of telling a story ; his 
ideas are lucid. Mr. James Linton continues to bear out his pro- 
mise; his sketches, of which he sends no less than nine, suggest 
unfulfilled intention ; they stop, as studies are apt to do, when the 
motive in colour, form, or action is expressed. “The Student,” 
“St. Valentine’s Morning,” and “ Puzzled ” are eminently artistic ; 
the last has a fine Rembrandt quality of colour deepened under 
shadow. Before quitting figure-subjects we may mention that 
Mr. Valentine Bromley brings into the Gallery a good deal of 
merriment, often under the quiet, quaint disguise of mediavalism. 
“Coaxing ” confronts grace with grotesqueness, “ A Steel Mirror” 


is a sly hit at the manners of the Middle Ages, and “The Lady’s | 


Maid” sets off to advantage the painter’s brilliant colour. The | 


artists we have just enumerated would bring distinction to any 
gallery. 

_ The landscape-artists in the Institute are, like the figure-painters, 
divided between idealists and realists, but the misfortune is that 
the would-be poetic drawings are hacknied. Thus Messrs. Row- 
botham, Johnson, Penley, Leitch, and Vacher do little but repeat 
themselves, save when by a happy chance they deviate into nature. 
Mr. Rowbotham must indeed have had a narrow miss of becoming 
« truthful painter at the time when he made a couple of consci- 
entious studies, the one of “A Barge,” the other of “ An Old 
Frigate.” Mr. Hine continues to exhibit drawings delicious in tone, 


such as that “On the Beach, Great Yarmouth ”; and Mr. William 
Bennett is himself again in Windsor Forest. This “Sketch of 
Royal Oaks” has a transparency in colour and a quietude in the 
greys which recall the manner of the late David Cox. Thus the 
- e is in favourable contrast with “ Whispers of Wintex,” one of 

r. Edmund Warren’s most marvellous achievements in the way 
of detail opaquely plastered on paper. Finally, we may mention 
certain “sketches and studies” by Mr. Penley, Mr. E. Richardson, 
and others, which have close resemblance to “ copies” supplied by 
drawing-masters to boys and girls at school. 

We trust that these two Societies in Pall Mall, as the guardians 
of the art of water-colour painting, will continue, as they did a 
year ago, to present a bold front to the Academy. It had been 
feared that their existence might be merged, or their —- 
diminished, through the action taken by their powerful rival. But 
it has been proved that the sphere of these several bodies is dis- 
tinctive, and it will accordingly be wise for the Water-Colour 
Societies still to hold themselves aloof from the Exhibition of the 
Academy. 


CURRENT DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


x. 

I hg is something to be able to say, as we believe we can say, that 

we have seen the worst possible burlesque. The praise be- 
longs to Mr. George Augustus Sala of sounding to its lowest 
depth the degradation of dramatic literature. The piece which 
he has written for the Gaiety Theatre is called Wat Tyler; and, 
after having been to that theatre and seen it, we ask in wonder, 
if this is Mr. Sala’s gaicty, what must be his dulness? It is of 
course - my to the author of the piece, or to anybody else, to 
answer that it is to be regarded, not as a literary, but merely as a 
mechanical performance. There is always, for the manager of a 
theatre, the necessity of — entertainment of some kind for 
the expected audience. The latter part of the evening must be 
filled up, and any sort of story, told in any kind of way, will serve 
as a vehicle for the songs and dances which usually enter into the 
programme of the majority of London theatres. If, therefore, we 
express the opinion that Mr. Sala’s composition is very poor stuff, 
we desire to add that, in the manager’s point of view, the quality 
of his work is not of the smallestconsequence. Mr. Sala is the author 
of the piece, but he did not invent the dances or the music, and still 
less did he instruct the dancers or the singers. His piece is su 
ported in the usual way by actresses whose charms and graces may 
derived either from nature or from art ; and it has also the powerful 
assistance of Mr. Toole, who plays Wat Tyler. There is nothing 
in the part worthy of Mr. Toole’s talent or reputation, but the 
fact that he plays it enables Mr. Sala to make what we suppose 
are meant for jokes. The play opens with an election at which 
Wat Tyler is a candidate, and he makes a speech on the a 
in which he declares that he has never been corruption’s toole. 
This, we believe, is as good a joke as any in the piece. It is at 
any rate a pun. But the mere mention of the name of Toole 
instead of Tyler seems to be expected to make the audience laugh, 
and perhaps the expectation is well-founded. We have heard that 
an undergraduate at Cambridge had such a reputation for unfailing 
wit that his admirers at a breakfast party would go into fits of 
laughter if he simply asked for the mustard. There may be 
something necessarily comic in a bare allusion to the fact that 
Mr. Toole plays a particular part, although we are unable our- 
selves to see it. We do not even see anything remarkably funny 
in the same allusion when presented under the guise of a verbal 
trick. But of course, if it is funny, the more the audience has 
of it the better. And, therefore, we propose to constitute our- 
selves the nucleus of a society for promoting the success of Mr. 
Sala’s piece, and any person who can make a pun upon the name 
of Toole is invited to enrol himself a member of it. We need 
hardly add that this will be a company with limited liability, so that 
no contributor will be responsible except for his own joke. We 
shall imitate in this particular the too celebrated example of the 
publication called ys and Reviews. It will of course be 
necessary that the jokes be made in such a form as to admit 
of their being introduced into Mr. Sala’s piece, and it may 
encourage intending members to be assured that, in our opinion, 
anything may be introduced into this piece anywhere. As an 
example of the facility with which this process may be performed, 
we quote two lines which Mr. Sala attributes to Wat Tyler, and 
we subjoin two lines of our own manufacture :— 


A poor industrious hatter I stand here (cheers), 
And standing, now proceed to take that cheer ; 
Or, if a chair’s denied to me by rule, 

At least you cannot move me from this s(toole). 


In appealing, as we do, for contributions for the relief of literary 
destitution, it is reasonably to be expected that we should head the 
charitable list ourselves. There are, as is well known, only half 
a dozen authors who are competent to write for the London stage, 
and there are thrice as many theatres. The demand upon the 
mental energies of these gentlemen is incessant and severe, and 
many readers have — the desire to assist them, but doubt 
whether they have the means. We, therefore, venture to state, 
from our own experience, that it is not difficult to make a pun, 


| and that, in fact, we have actually made a pun upon Mr. Toole’s 


name, as appears above, in something under two minutes. 
Preachers in behalf of charitable institutions urge that where 
there is a will there is a way, and we avail ourselves of the same 
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argument. People of very moderate ability have been known to 
succeed as punsters, and we are certain that if there exists a 
desire to relieve the intellectual poverty of Mr. Sala and his 
brethren, the means of doing so will not be wanting. We wish to 
say that a society for the relief of destitute dramatic authors will 
not, in our opinion, be open to the objections which have been 
lately urged to other charitable organizations, and we have only 
to add that the smallest contributions will be thankfully received. 

The author of this piece has attained considerable celebrity of 
a certain kind by other writings, and his admirers would perhaps 
say that he has descended from his literary eminence to become a 
composer of burlesque. We do not know whether he expected 
to raise, or was content to lower, his reputation by avowing the 
authorship of Wat Tyler, nor should we consider it our business 
to inquire which of these alternatives was the more probable ; 
but as it is possible that Mr. Sala’s name may help to recommend 
the piece, we feel called upon to express our opinion that the 
piece is intrinsically rubbish. We will take, for a sample, the 
first pun that occurs in it. There is a quarrel in the street be- 
tween two bill-stickers employed by rival candidates at an elec- 
tion. One calls the other villain, to which the answer is— 


The best of bill-stickers may be a Willing. 


We suppose that something in the nature of a pun on a well- 
known name is here intended. But it is possible, on the other 
hand, that Mr. Sala did not intend a pun; and, if he did not, he 
is entitled to our apology for having misconstrued him. A man 
is not to be convicted of punning, or any other offence, on sur- 
mise, but on evidence. It would, however, be convenient if 
Mr. Sala would mark in the margin of the printed edition 
of his burlesque the passages which are meant for puns. In the 
next page, however, we convict him on the evidence of italics. A 
fight between the two bill-stickers is interrupted by a constable, who 
tells them that perhaps they fought in joke, but they will find 
their joke a cell, A man who makes such a pun as this in conver- 
sation would he thought a nuisance, and we cannot see that the 
offence is less because it is committed in what is called a dramatic 
composition. Mr. Sala’s notion of pleasantry in action is ona 
level with that which he entertains of verbal wit. ‘Thus we find 
that when Wat Tyler entered he was to blow his nose “with a 
very large pocket-handkerchief,” but Mr. Toole omitted this ae 
of his allotted business, remembering perhaps that although it 
was at one time overpoweringly funny, its effect has been dulled 
by frequent repetition. We have ourselves seen actors in bur- 
lesques blow their noses with very large pocket-handkerchiefs and 
with very small ones, and the only novelty that occurs to us as 

ssible in this connexion would be that’ an actor should blow 

is nose with no pocket-handkerchief at all. We come pre- 
sently to a passage where even the absence of italics cannot avail 
Mr. Sala to escape conviction of wilful and deliberate punning. 
Wat Tyler agitates for the repeal of a tax on chignons, and the 
author has the hardihood to make him say— 


Back hair should be the hair of many friends, 


If we ask why an actor of Mr. Toole’s position undertakes such a 
= as this, the answer would, we suppose, be that it is all in the 

y’s, or rather the night’s, work. Such a part is at any rate not 
difficult. Wat Tyler comes with his armed rabble to the King’s 
Court, and there gets tipsy and is made prisoner. We have seen 
several times lately prolonged and elaborate representations of 
drunkenness by actors capable of better things; and there is no 
more novelty in such a scene than in the Maypole dance which 
occurs in another part of this burlesque. Mr. Toole of course 
considers it his duty to act the drunkard when required, but we 
question whether he would not be entitled to protest against 
speaking some of the wretched trash which is set down for him. It 
is difficult to understand how any man, drunk or sober, could 
make use of Mr. Sala’s jokes. Sir William Walworth stabs Wat 
Tyler, who thereupon exclaims, 

Oh, cruel Mayor! Give em a Colt's revolver ! 
I'll pay a pony for a dagger’s sheath. 

The italics are as we find them in the book, and they prove that 
Mr. Sala intended to be witty when he wrote these lines. We 
must ascribe to him the same intention after Wat Tyler and his 
companion Jack Straw have been fettered and imprisoned. Jack 
Straw’s daughter asks him how he feels, and he answers that he 
feels as if his heels were skinned. This last joke is at any rate 
intelligible; but in the next page Wat Tyler is made to say 
that his chubby Ellen is forced to read Leviathan by Hobbs, 
meaning that his daughter has been imprisoned along with him. 
We infer from the italics that allusion is made to locks, 
and we should like to ask Mr. Sala whether he would 
have the boldness to stand up in the smoking-room of his 
club and utter such a pun as this. It is evident that 
the bulk of the supporters of these entertainments would not even 
understand what Mr. Sala means, while the few hearers who do 
understand that he means a joke would be disgusted by it. Even 
in the next scene, where the King’s brother asks pardon for Wat 
Tyler, and the King answers “ Too late, Too Tate,” it might 


escape all but the most acute and careful listeners that a joke is 
intended by these simple words. But, as we have the advantage 
of looking at a book, we know that the author desired them to be 
spoken “ Toole late, Tuole late,” and of course we ought to go 
into eestacies of delight accordingly. 

It has been explained by a critic in the daily press that Mr. 
Sala writes above his audience, and we readily confess that he 


writes above us. If it be true, as has been said, that some of the 
actors did not understand on the first night the words they had to 
speak, we must admit that our own stupidity remained un- 
enlightened the next day. We can of course perceive the literal 
meaning of the language, but its application to the matter in hand 
remains undiscoverable after twelve hours’ reflection. Thus the 
Queen says to the King at the Court ball, 

No Byron scandal needs my liege, I trow 

We'll trip it on the light fantastic s-toe, 


The author meant this for a joke, and it is open with others of his 
jokes to the objection that, if the actor pronounces the words cor- 
rectly, they cease to convey any joke at all. It is curious 
to observe how much of the fun of modern dramatists de- 
pends on the assumed incapacity of actors to speak, or of spec- 
tators to hear, correctly. efective elocution and want of accu- 
rate appreciation of sound are common faults of Englishmen, and 
the dramatic literature of the time encourages them. We should 
not fasten upon a single feeble speech and subject it to minute 
criticism, but we have given fair specimens of Mr. Sala’s piece, and 
we should expect that the actors who could see nothing in their 
speeches on the first night will see nothing in them on the tenth, 
It is no answer to critics who complain of the dulness of the piece 
to say that the audience do not appreciate it because, “as a rule,” 
they never heard of Sir Walter Manny. We have ourselves been 
so fortunate as to have heard of Sir Walter Manny, and the 
enjoyment of that privilege does not enable us to, appreciate 
Mr. Sala’s burlesque more, but, on the contrary, we appreciate it 
less. Among the critics there must be some who are the author's 
friends, and they appear to us to have performed witk tolerable 
success the process of letting him down easily. They praise the 
dresses and decorations, and they think that the piece will go better 
after a few more rehearsals; which we think also, provided that 
the author can enable the actors to understand and appreciate his 
jokes. The difliculty about Sir Walter Manny, if otherwise in- 
superable, might be cured by the omission of his name. Our 
prescription for the improvement of the gs would be 
to strike out the historical allusions, and fill up; with dan- 
cing. As the piece now stands it is neither instructive nor 
amusing. It does not please the vulgar, while educated people 
wonder how the author could persuade himself to publish it. 
Nevertheless we are assured that the piece exhibits novelties of 
costume and skill in the grouping of the dancers. We are merely 
literary critics, and will not venture upon matters which are too 
high for us. We have hitherto attached importance to the 
author’s share of a dramatic composition, and we thought 
that if Mr. Sala were to exhibit a board inscribed “ I am starving,” 
relief would be generously afforded to a distressing case of 
literary destitution. Let readers who partake of the festivities of 
Christmas only remember that they are sitting at joyous tables, 
where jokes abound and laughter rises unextinguishably, while a 
poor dramatic author cannot make a single tolerable pun, nor 
move his hearers even to a feeble smile. Unless some help be 
furnished to the author, his intellectual vacuity will compel him 
to resort early in the piece to the stage direction printed at the 
end of it, and to “ merge into ballet ” speedily and entirely. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME.* 


ij y= poet who, when he was young, went for his inspiration to 
the “ Most Antient and Famous Historie of Prince Arthur,” 
goes back to Arthur now that he is young no more. Jn Memoriam 
is so wealthy in intrinsic value, and has proved so sure a resource 
to young and old who were asking for a resource in this 
bemused age, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to rank it 
second after any of its author's works. Yet Mr. Tennyson will go 
down to the future less as the poet of Jn Memoriam, and more as 
the poet of Arthur. No pathos like that of the story of King 
Arthur harmonizes so completely with all that is pathetic in our 
own times. No poet besides Mr. ‘l'ennyson has seized perfectly and 
developed adequately this harmonious sympathy. ‘The old order 
changeth, yielding place to new.” We can scarcely glance through 
a column of the newspapers, we cannot acquaint ourselves with any 
passage of arms that may arise in the world of religion, politics, or 
social progress, but we mow well that this familiar line—pa- 
thetic, stimulating, true—is the mirror of our times, their 
genuine report. It is the keynote also to the story of 
Arthur, which carries, however, a world of significance be- | 
sides. In the “ Passing” of Arthur, who does not die, but goes 
to “heal him of his grievous wound,” and who will come again, 
there lies the visioned assurance that the “ defeat of worth ” which 
seems to meet us at every turn in the history of the world and of 
Christianity, and in the-events of to-day, is no real defeat after all, 
nor the vanishing of old things a real and permanent disjunction; 
there is the guarantee of restitution and rediscovery in future of 
all that in the past was worthiest and best— 


seats 
Familiar, halls where we have supped of old. 


This sympathy between the present and the past is most generally 
an unconscious and uninformed feeling, but it lies at the founda- 


* The Holy Grail, and other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L,, Poet 
Laureate. London: Strahan & Co, 1870. . 
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tion of Mr. Tennyson’s present popularity. We say uninformed ; 
for, of people who read Tennyson, how many (for example) have 
ever even dipped into the laboured collection of Sir Thomas 
Malory, Knt.? or how many have read Caxton’s preface to his 
first edition of Malory, and are aware that it is “notoriously 
Jmown through the universal world, that there be nine worthy 
and best, to wit, three Painims, three Jews, and three Christen 
men”? or that the three Painims were Hector of Troy, Alex- 
ander the Great, and Julius Cesar, Emperor of Rome ; the three 


Jews, Duke Joshua, David, and Judas Maccabeus; and the three 


Christians, Arthur, Charles the Great, and Godfrey of Boulogne ? 
and that to Caxton and Edward IV. it seemed imperative that 
Arthur, being born within the realm, should be, to Englishmen, 
the best known of the nine ? The sympathy with the past has not 
been an informed sympathy, as we have said, but it is strong and 
real; and no one has stirred it with more insight than Mr. 
Tennyson. Another, here and there, may have struck home with 
more direct force upon the foundations of our intellectual and 
social life. Others may have satisfied with more ready facility the 
prevailing taste for what is exciting or (as the phrase goes) sensa- 
tional. He has been faithful alike to nature and to art; and if his 
work is not unmarked by blemishes, partly due to the age, partly 
to himself, it is nevertheless work that is deservedly welcome, and 
will be permanent. 

We have made these general remarks because, though a con- 
siderable section of the new volume is outside the field of 
Arthurian romance, yet its chief point lies in the completion of the 
theca ictures, and the chief interest centres there. 

are now eight in number. And we proceed to a few words 
of discrimination amongst them, not simply reiterating, with 
something of greater deliberation, the gossip of the bookstall, nor 
ing Mr. Tennyson, as it were, into the scales, and summing 
pedantically 
the lore 
Of nicely calculated less and more ; 
but attempting some general estimate, natural and necessary, of a 
work which has run over a long series of years. 

The poems, as they now stand, refute the charge sometimes 
made by enthusiasts for a more tumultuous or a more oracular 
sple of poetry, that Mr. Tennyson’s genius is idyllic merely. 

eight books of Arthurian verse abound with idyls, but they 
compose a whole which is of a far wider and larger nature. They 
make, probably, quite the highest and best that could have been 
made of the disjointed and rambling legends, without aping the 
antique epic. 

Of the eight, three old ones—one the oldest of all—go to the 
highest level of the set. These are, Lancelot and Elaine, Guinevere, 
and The Passing of Arthur. The great tragedy of the character of 
Lancelot—Achilles in the passion and splendour of his nature, 
Ajax’ in his madness, and more than either in his love and his 
Temorse—was already nobly sketched in the first two of those 
poems. And in the Morte d Arthur, which, with some added 
work first and last, is itself the poem of The Passing, there lies 
the worthiest idea, not of the King merely, but of thie entire 
romance. Let us at once clear out of the way the inevitable 
question about this added and appended work. We have already 

it ran down by comparison with the original draught, 
beginning with 
So all day long the noise of battle rolled, 
and ending with— 
And on the mere the wailing died away. © 
But it should be remembered that the Morte d Arthur was, to 
very many among us, as one of the prized discoveries and 
possessions of eer the lines are old and familiar, and the 
impressions of the past, like the past itself, 
will always win 
A glory from their being far. 
The vision of Sir Gawain’s ghost, and the sequel of the great 
e, will poceebly, when novelty is worn away, be read as 
poetry that has not dropped to any meaner level. Here is a 
specimen of the bald account of the ghost as it stands in the 
Tomance :— 

And then he fell into a slumbering again, not sleeping nor thorough 
waking. So King Arthur thought that there came Sir Gawaine unto him, 
verily, with a number of fair ladies with him. - “Sir,” said Sir 
Gawaine, “ for the great grace and goodnesse that heaven hath unto you, 
and for pity of you and many more other good men that should then be 

God hath sent me unto you of his most special grace, for to give you 
warning that in no wise ye do battle as to-morrow, but that ye take a 
treaty for a month’s day, and proffer him largely, so as to-morrow to be first 
in a delay ; for within a month shall come Sir Lancelot with all his noble 


knights, and shall rescue you worshipfelly, and slay Sir Mordred and all 
that ever shall hold with him.” 


No inadequate notion of Mr. Tennyson’s way of work may be 
Pango comparing that passage with the opening pages in the 
, Which recall the familiar vision of Achilles in the Iliad :— 
When lo, the shade, before his closing eyes, 
Of sad Patroclus rose, or seemed to rise. 
After the final battle, Arthur and Bedivere stand alone, with 
Modred near, about to be killed by the king and, in dying, to 
inflict the “ grievous wound”; there is loneliness and stilineys 
everywhere ; motion there is none; 
Only th 
Brake in among dead faces, 
Swaying the helpless hands, and up and down 


Tumbling the hollow helmets, of the fallen, 

And shiver’d brands that once had fought with Rome, 
And rolling far along the gloomy shores 

The voice of days of old and days to be, 


Those are no unfit lines to herald in the last scene of Bedivere and 
of Excalibur. 

_ The Coming of Arthur, the first poem in the new series, forms a 
kind of groundwork to all the rest. It is defaced by one or two 
instances of meaningless alliteration. Few readers will see much 
force in lines like 

And on the spike that split the mother’s heart 

Spitting the child : 
or, again, later in the poems, in the description of the last 
battle. 

Shocks, and the splintering spear, the hard mail hewn, 

Shield breakings, and the clash of brands, the crash 


Of battle-axes on shatter’d helms, and shrieks 
After the Christ. 


These are among the passages, laboured and artificial, which 
give a handle to Mr. Tennyson’s detractors. They look like what 
they certainly are not, resources of conscious weakness; and in a 
late work of ripest maturity we could have wished them pruned 
away. But, in spite of blemishes on the surface, the Coming of 
Arthur suits well its place in the series. It reminds us, in its 
easy progressive way, of some of the more narrative books of the 
Odyssey. And if it did no more tuan to intensify the vividness 
of The Holy Grail, that would be well. But the picture of Bleys 
and Merlin on the sea-shore, waiting for an heir to Uther 
Pendragon, when 
down the wave and in the flame was borne 
A naked babe, and rode to Merlin’s feet; 


and the crowning of Arthur, and the Lady of the Lake ready at 
his need, all contribute to lift the poem above the level and pur- 
pose of a preface only. ; 

To turn back to the tragedy of Lancelot. Llaine and Guinevere 
are now filled in (so to speak) by two new poems of great merit 
and beauty, The Holy Grail and Pelleas and Ettarre. These are 
placed by their author between the earlier two, and are skil- 
fully worked, with a bearing on the great central figure of 
Lancelot. In the romance, for instance, Sir Pelleas finds a happy 
ending to his sorrows in the love of the Damselof the Lake. In the 
poem devoted to his story, the end is finely made at the scene in 
Hall, where Pelleas—hissing out his passionate “I have no 
sword,” and writhing under the thought of where the sword had 
been left—is the tacit accuser of the Queen and Knight, who 

Each foresaw the dolorous day to be : 
And all talk died, as in a grove all song 
Beneath the shadow of some bird of prey, 
Then a long silence came upon the hall, 
And Modred thought, “ The time is hard at hand.” 


The Holy Grait is full of various excellence. The story is fitly 
ut into the mouth of Sir Percivale, now passed into “the quiet 
ife,” who tells the whole tale to his friend, the monk Ambrosius. 

The picture of the nun, Sir Percivale’s sister; of Sir Galahad, 
(Lancelot’s son in the romance)—“ good as beautiful ”’—so like 
and yet so different from the Galahad of the earlier poems; the 
description of the storm around the Hall, when Galahad has taken 
his seat in the “siege perilous”; the collapse of all things into 
dust during Sir Percivale’s quest; the fire and splendour of Sir 
Galahad’s end—these are all in the highest style of Mr. Tennyson’s 
narrative poetry, which is the same thing as to say that they 
belong to a very noble order of verse. 

But more than all beauty of individual passages are the moral 
force and significance of the -uest itself after the Holy Grail. By 

Arthur, the enterprise was at once recognised and lamented as the 


interruption of a great and reasonable and settled design. Here, 


as in so many passages of Homer, a profound comment is shadowed 
on the breaks and chances, not more in legen and prehistoric 
life, than in the most matured and civilized. The “ pursuit of 
wandering fires,” however sanctioned by religious devotion and 
zeal, interrupts and thwarts the steady progress to the “golden 
ear.’ And the King, who was “as is a conscience to his 
nights,” tells the naked truth to the best among them. Let the 
rest do what they may, and see what visions they may be blest in 
seeing; the king of men cannot quit his post; he cannot leave 
human wrongs to right themselves, nor let the noble chances of 
every day go by unchallenged; he must first do the bidding of 
duty and of reason, and had the rest done the same the world 
might have been changed :— 
Some among you held, that if the King 

Had seen the sight he would have sworn the vow: 

Not easily, seeing that the King must guard 

That which he rules, and is but as the hind 

‘Fo whom a space of land is given to plough, 

Who may not wander from the allotted field, 

Before his work be done; but, being done, 

Let visions of the night or of the day 

Come as they will. 
Of detached beauties, like the mention of the yew and the gusty 
April morning :— 

That puffed the swaying branches into smoke ; 
or of the towers in Ettarre’s castle, 

that, I than themselves 


In their own darkness, thronged into the moon; 
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or of Camilla, in The Golden Supper, 
with that grace of hers, 
Slow moving as a wave against the wind, 
That flings a mist behind it in the sun ; | 
‘we need say no more than that these are expected as matters of 
course in Mr. Tennyson’s poetry, and that the expectation will 
certainly not be disappointed in this new volume. 

About the minor poems in the book, those lying beyond the 
Arthurian fields, taken as a whole, less that is favourable can 
be said. Mr. Tennyson is here too much the poet of the publishers. 
We cannot avoid repeating a regret, which has already found a 
place in these columns, that publishers should press men of dis- 
tinction (whether from genius or from social position) to become, for 
the sake of their names, contributors to popular magazines; and 
still more, that men of eminence should permit themselves to be 
soinfluenced. More harm than appears on the surface is thus done 
to the public taste, and to what may be called literary morality. 

We cannot concur in the loudly expressed praises that are, and 

robably will be, showered on Zhe Northern Farmer, number two. 

he representation of local characters in their local language, how- 
ever graphic and striking both may be, is in general better left to 
lesser men than the Laureate. There was a breadth and vigour 
about the first poem of this kind produced by Mr. Tennyson, which 
carried its own justification with it in great measure. The volume 
in which it appeared was also in keeping. It would have been 
wise to forego any second effort in the same direction. Things 
always lose by repetition. But that is not all. The “old style” 
Farmer was the embodiment of a strong, rough, simple protest 
against inevitable Progress 5 his attitude was capable of genuine 
poetical treatment. The “new style” Farmer talks only a 
picturesque but prosaic patois in favour of money; too weak for 
conviction, too conventional for satire. 

There are two poems among the later collection in the volume 
which stand out with more prominent claims than the rest. These 
are The Golden Supper and Lucretius. The first is based on a 
striking story in Boccaccio, which reappears in several various 
forms in the Florentine annals. Julian and Lionel, close friends, 
both love Camilla, who marries Lionel, and after a while is 
thought (during a trance) to have died. In the hurry of grief 


Lionel leaves their home. Julian descends to the vault, and finds 
that his lost love is living. Rescued, she gives birth to a child, | 
and it is arranged that none but Julian shall restore mother and | 
son to the despairing, errant Lionel. The scene and manner of 
the restoration, ata farewell banquet given by Julian, are very 
finely described, with touches here and there reminding one of 
Keats. But the poem as a whole scarcely maintains, perhaps, the 
impression made on a first reading. 

The monograph on Lucretius, on the other hand, can hardly, we 
think, be praised beyond its merits. The way of its production in 
a magazine, without note or comment until the month following 
that in which it appeared, was scarcely creditable to the conduct 
of the periodical. But the poem itself reflects a lustre on both 
the genius and scholarship of its author. It has that “racy 
idiomatic flavour of style” which Mr. Munro claims for Lucretius 
himself; and it makes more, and more truthfully, out of St. 
Jerome’s brief record of Lucretius, appended ta the Eusebian 
Chronicle, than poet ever made before out of materials so scanty. 

Mr. Tennyson is too old a friend, he has been too long an uncon- 
scious instructor to his generation, that we should let go forth any 
of these remarks without a few brief words of qualification. A 
great contemporary poet is too often held to be common property ; 
common property of common tongues, of whimsical and thoughtless 
praise or blame, prognostication and discussion, just as the weather 
is. His works are indeed common property, but not therefore to 
be handled with a “rude, ate touch,” whether hostile or 
friendly. There are some poets and poems, as it has been truly said, 
which suffer more from praise than others from dispraise. From all 
depreciation, whether negative or positive, we would wish well 
free a man to whom so much is owing as to Tennyson. The best 
reward that we can desire for the genius of such a man is the 
same that he has himself assigned to Virtue—the glory of “ going 
on and still to be”; the wages of “going on and not to die.” We 
do not ask him to astonish when he writes. We do not entertain 
the barren desire that each feat shall be more wonderful than that 
which went before. But we should be glad to see him freed by 
degrees from all alloy, and by long and faithful devotion to art 
made, in a manner, perfect ; we should like to think that, as such a 
worker draws stroke by stroke towards the end of his appointed 
task, there would come from him nothing but what is most 
matured and best ; nothing unworthy of 

the golden quill 
And precious phrase by all the Muses filed. 


FLEMING’S ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.* i 


I making many books there is no en’, said the Wise Man, 
and the saying is certainly true of books about the unlucky | 
English language. Not having the gift of a Cocker or a Colenso, we | 
shrink from trying to find out upon how many of them we have sat | 
in judgment even during the past twelve months. They come and , 
they go; whether the world remembers them we know not; we | 
cannot undertake to remember them, except when they furnish us | 


* Analysis of the English Part I.—Grammar. Part 
Etymological Derivations. Part I1].—Praxis, By I. Plant Fleming, M.A,, 
B.U.L, London: Longmans Co. 1869. 


‘ with such instructive examples as Mr. Graham. Mr. Graham, it 


should never be forgotten, found out for himself a considerable 
portion of Grimm’s Law, and gave his discovery to the world ip 
rfect good faith, just as if nobody had ever found it out before 

im. It was simply Mr. Graham’s ill luck that he was born g 

hundred years too late. A hundred years back his remarks op 
the interchange of d and ¢ would have fon almost as precious ag 
Giraldus’s remarks on the interchange of s and / six hundred years 
earlier still. On the strength of this result of real acuteness work- 
ing in the dark, we have treasured up a tender feeling for Mr, 
Graham, even though his mere mistakes were worse than those of 
many of his companions. Now here is Mr. Fleming, who makeg 
a good many mistakes certainly, but still fewer than most of his 
brethren, who knows several things which most of them do not 
know, but who has not Mr. Graham’s countervailing merit. Mr, 
Fleming seems to be as unconscious as Mr. Graham that anybody 
else has found out Grimm’s Law, and he has not, like Mr. Grah 
found out any part of it for himself. Now all these books not 
suggest to us the fact that of making many books there is no e 
but they also make us very glad that it is so. We should be 
sorry indeed to think that the end of making many books about 
the English language had come yet. We live in hope that, some 
day or other, a really rational and accurate popular introduction 
to that most mysterious of subjects will be written. And we 
are bound to say that we feel several inches nearer to that 
wished for goal than we were some years back. We do not get 
on very fast; we are something like the snail in the arithmetical 
problem, who, for every three inches that he climbed up, fell back 
two; still he did reach the top of the wall at last. Mr. Fleming, 
for instance, does not show Mr. Graham’s native gift of discovery, 
but his acquired knowledge is greater. In fact, if one could om 
persuade him of the one simple truth that English is English, and 
not something else, a little re-schooling in detail might make 
something of him. So we go on, with a series of tentative efforts, 
in which we must say that, on the whole, we do see signs of im- 
provement, though of very slow improvement indeed. This whole 
class of books, looked at simply as exercises, as the attempts of 
people trying to feel their way out of utter darkness into com- 
parative light, is by no means void of interest. The difficulty is 
to guess why they should be printed and published, or what class. 
of we can make any use of them when they are printed and 
published. They can hardly be printed and published simply in 
order that we may judge how tast or how slowly philological 
knowledge is cbt its way in the dark places. hat other 

urpose they can serve is beyond us. To judge from what is set 

efore us, we really think that there is a good time coming ; only it 
is not coming by the express train. We do not expect ourselves. 
to see an Introduction to the English Tongue at once popular and 
scientific. Dut it is not impossible that our grandchildren may, 
even at the present rate of progress. So things now stand; but 
we do not exactly see why der should stand so. Why should not 
some kindly Deus ex machind step in, and give us the wished for 
boon at once ? 

As for Mr. Fleming's book, we are bound to say that it has its 
gn points as compared with others of its class. Mr. Flemi 

or instance, has more notion of the English language, what it is 

and whence it came, than Mr. Thring has. But his method and 
arrangement are as incomprehensible as Mr. Thring’s, and his 
book is set thick with tables, some of them on folding pages, 
which at first sight look like the pedigrees of people with very 
large families, perhaps George the Third or Bernabo Visconti. When 
we come to look narrowly at them, they prove to be something 
about “ Notions” and “ Relations,” “ Noun Sentences” and “ Ad- 
verb Sentences,”’ “ Disjunctives,” “ Adversatives,” and “Ilatives.” 
Wedo not doubt that all thisis highly philosophical,and we may say 
with truth that Mr. Fleming's genealogies, awful as. 
they are to the uninstructed mind, are one degree less awful than 
those of Mr. Thring. But what a stony-hearted stepmother does 
learning become in the hands of these her false prophets!) When 
ingenuous youth is asking for an egg or a fish in the shape of the 
simple truths of scientific philology, how inhuman it is to give 
it instead only such serpents and scorpions as “ Disjunctives,” 
Adversatives,” and “ Ilatives.” 

We infer from Mr. Fleming’s preface that all this, which it 
makes one’s head ache only to think of, is called by him “ the 
study and practice of method.” Than this study and practice of 
method we are told that, “ at the present time, no subject 
more educational importance.” This is beyond us, as is the remark 
in the note that “to promote this desirable object, Logic might. 
receive some encouragement in the Public Examinations as a 
collateral branch of English.” Here we are fairly floored. How 
is Logie a “collateral branch of English ” rather than a collateral 
branch of Japanese? We can only guess that “ English ” is here. 
used in the sense that the word bears in the advertisements 
governesses and “ school-ma’ams,” in which “ English in all its 
branches ” seems to take in dancing, callisthenics, the use of the 


| globes, and the Indian sceptre exercise. In this sense of the 


word “ English” we are ready freely to admit, with Mr. Fleming 
(p. 68), that “our language is composite,” and that “ English is 
not Anglo-Saxon.” 

ilere of course comes the real rub. Toamind which ye 
to learn it is very easy to grasp the simple history of the Engli 
tongue, a Low-Dutch speech with a large Romance infusion in its 
later vocabulary. ‘To those who have to unlearn, it seems grander 
to tall: about our language being “ composite,” and “ derived from 
Norman l’rench as wef as from A. Saxon.” ‘The rest may be 
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; all the usual babble about “Saxon,” “Saxon element,” 
and so forth. Not a word is there of the real history of the lan- 

, not a word of its relations to other Teutonic and other 
Aryan tongues, save on two pages which open together, and on the 
latter of which it seems suddenly to flash across Mr. Fleming’s 
mind that am and evi may have something to do with one another. 
And all this is the more strange, because Mr. Fleming’s knowledge 
of Old-English and of other Teutonic languages seems to be de- 
cidedly greater than that of most of his order, and some of his 

icular remarks as to the relations between earlier and later 
words and forms are much to the purpose. But whatever 
Caows on these points—and it is certainly much more than 
usual—is kept as it were isolated, and is not used in any syste- 
matic or scientific way. We see, in short, no signs of that “study 
and practice of method” of which Mr. Fleming talks so grandly 
in his preface. In the same preface, by the way, the following 
mysterious passage occurs. ‘ The Saxon element has been care- | 
fully referred to the authority [sic] of Bosworth and Rask ; for, of | 
late years, several Saxon words of dubious origin have crept into | 
existence.” This is quite beyond us, unless haply it is meant as 
a rebuke to Mr. Ruskin for calling mob “ vigorous Saxon.” 
Besides Bosworth and the great name of Rask, Mr. Fleming’s 
other authorities are rather fumny—Angus, Latham, Marsh, our 
introduction to the first of whom we owe to Mr. Fleming— 
Richardson and Wedgwood for derivation; who of course lead 
Mr. Fleming into some very odd derivations. Mr, Wedgwood’s 
book, we need hardly say, is most useful for the mass of local and 
obsolete forms in various tongues which its author has gathered 
ther, but it is altogether unsystematic and unscientific. 

e will now run through Mr. Fleming’s book, and mark a few 
of the things which he knows and does not know. He thinks 
that Cymry is to be pronounced like Cumrw and Xenophon like 
Zenophon; in the same page p is defined as ¢h and 3 as dh, an 
error which is recanted further on. He believes in a singular pea; 
he has (see pp. 23, 24, 20) queer notions about terminations in ry ; 
and he seems not to know that chicken is the plural of chick. On” 
the other hand he knows that riches and alms are really singulars; _ 
he knows that the genitive ends in es (though the apostrophe | 
troubles him a little); that one=ric, is on, homme, homo; and he 
is quite orthodox on such a phrase as “ to go a-hunting.” All” 
this, during the present hard times, is very praiseworthy, but we 
are inclined to have a little fight with Mr. Whaiinr when he says — 

In Anglo-Saxon, and in Greek and French, two negatives strengthen the , 
negation. In English and Latin they destroy one another. 
In Old-English and in Greek two or more real negatives un- 
doubtedly strengthen. But the case of French, with the accidental , 
negative force which such words as pas and jamais have got to 
themselves, is wholly different. So when Mr. Fleming says 

National names compounded with man make the plural in men; as, 
Frenchman, Frenchmen. Exception, Norman— 


why does he not add the reason? We say Northman, Northmen, 


because the full form is strictly our own form, and both parts of | 


the word retain their meaning, but the other form Norman we 
get in its softened shape from the French and treat it accordingly. 
Also in the same page we read :— 

In Compound nouns the substantive part takes the plural suffix; as, 

courts martial, Knights Templar, aides-de-camp. So also we say the Misses 
Thompson, 
We say “courts martial” because martial is an adjective ; but we 
say “Knights Templars” just as we say &vdpeg romtai. We 
have, indeed, heard such plurals as “ Clerk-of-the-Peaces” and 
“ Member-of- Parliaments,” but we go all lengths with Mr. Fleming 
in condemning them. As for saying “ the Misses Thompson,” we 
can only say, ““ We know we ought, but we won't.” 

In etymology proper Mr. Fleming, as might be expected from 
his chief guides, is very amusing. e can only cull a very few 
flowers. Kiny (cyning) is “from cunnan, to know.” Queen (yvvi}), 
“from gewenian, ‘to dwell with,’ contracted cwenian.” Lord is 
“(A.S. and Lat.) hlaf, lofty, ortus, born; or (A. 8.) Alaford, loaf- 
giver.” Lady is “A.S. Alaf, raised, ty, add; from eacan.” 
“Baron (A. 8.) beorgan, to fence or protect (with armour), 
H. Tooke.” “ Bailiff, from val/um, a rampart, one who looks after 
the enclosures.” Adultery is from “ ad alteram” or “ ad alteram.” 
Lastly, the henchman, the man who stands at his lord’s haunch, is 
“possibly from Hengist, the lieutenant of Horsa,” while the horse, 
the horse himself, Equus caballus, is “possibly from the Saxon 
warrior Horsa.” Let us add, as our own contribution, that the 
mouse is possibly from the Roman warrior P, Decius Mus, and that 
the “majores mures qui vulgariter vocantur rati” were no doubt 
called after some versatile politician who ratted from Stephen to 
Matilda or from Matilda to Stephen. a 


GUY VERNON.* 


RE is a wonderful class of novels which we cannot more 

fitly characterize than by describing them as a compound of 
finery and foulness; as one would say of a cartload of trumpery 
gewgaws, artificial flowers, glittering bits of tinfoil, and the like, 
strewn over a mud-heap. ‘The sentiments and ostensible motives 
influencing the characters are superfine to the last degree, but the 
groundwork supporting the whole will not bear analysis. Put the 
plot of one of these books into plain English, and see what it comes 


Black? Vernon. By the Hon. Mrs. Woulfe. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 


out—something so coarse and hateful that the boldest writer of 
the declared sensational school would scarcely deign to use it. If he 
did, however, his work would have this advantage over its finer 
rival, that it would be honest in its foulness; it would not present 
itself to the world as something beautiful and admirable, fit for 
seraphic beings to feed on; it would state its crimes broadly, and 
make them effective if revolting, but it would not drape ghouls 
in white muslin or sugar the top of its mud-pies. Here in Guy 
Vernon is one of these horrible combinations of finery and foul- 
ness, these pretended pictures of human life which we are thankful 
to say are like nothing to be found on the face of the earth, from 
the North Pole to the South. It is a book which includes bigamy 
(twice over), incest, illegitimacy, swindling, brutality in several 
forms, the introduction of an Anonyma, and a general atmosphere 
of loathsome rascality ; but a book which contains also the tallest 
talk, the most gushing piety, the loveliest women, scamps and 
swindlers of more than mortal m imity, and penitents whose 
conversion is so graceful and well-posed that they make inartistic 
virtue which has no need of cub Gadodtion umiliation look 


rude and vulgar. In fact, it contains anything you like but truth, 


simplicity, or purity; which qualities, however, count to our mind 
for something in the construction of a novel. 

The story begins with the customary pair of sisters, the Harcourt 
irls, of which one is the oak and the other the lily. Both are so 
ewilderingly beautiful, and modest, and tender, and all the rest 

of it, that we seem to be reading about angels or fairies, not women 
of like frailties and weaknesses with ourselves, liable to have a 
cold in the head, say, chilblains, or a fit of sea-sickness. They are 
grand ladies too, and live in a fine old house, and they go out to 
take a walk in the late afternoon of a winter’s day, and are 
frightened by two gipsies, a woman and a man. The gipsy wants 
to tell their fortunes for half-a-crown, for which sum she will “ try 
to charm away the sorrow looming in the fate of that pretty one” 
Violet, the lily—“ for all she carries herself so bravely now”; upon 
which Mildred, the oak, gets angry, and “ shakes off the woman’s 
hand impetuously.” The male gipsy now comes forward, and 
looks uncomfortably at a gold bracelet which Violet is wearing, 
when just at the nick of time a large dog leaps over the hedge, 


_ followed by Sir Guy Vernon, and the gipsy, “glaring at the new 


comer from the depths of his evil eye, bade him ‘keep his dog off, 


| and be d—d to him.’” Sir Guy threatens to lock up the pair of 
| tramps unless they are off to-morrow morning; when the woman 


—of course drawing herself up to her full height—says, with 
anger, “Do it at your peril. A day may come when Sir Gu 
Vernon may wish he had been more moderate in his tone. He 
may perhaps have to sue in vain to those he has now insulted.” 
Her voice makes Sir Guy start, or rather “it vibrated through 
his frame ”; but though he moved eagerly nearer to the girl 
to examine her features, and if need Se to question her, she 
walked off to her tent and “ disappeared within its folds.” So Gu 
had nothing for it but to go home with the two young ladies 

fall in love with Violet by the way. 

Now Guy was under a cloud—a cloud as heavy in this world 
of superhuman finery as it would have been had he committed a 
good round sin in the working world. He had married beneath 
himself when a youth at college! But though his wife was 
dead now, and he the possessor of the fabulous fortune and 
magnificent mansion so common in novels, he was by no means 
sure of a frank reception among the notabilities of the place ; 
and he himself was nervously afraid of his world and morbidly 
ashamed of that tremendous aberration of his. What is the 
good of being fine if an unsuitable marriage made in quite early 
youth has not the power of blighting a man’s whole future, 
even though the wife conveniently dies? and if the man himself 
does not feel that he has no right to hold up his head in society, 
unless some kind friends es him a helping hand? Sir Guy’s 
love affair, then, with Violet is always overshadowed by the con- 
sciousness of his past disgrace. Had he been Lara in nineteenth- 
century circumstances he could not have been more mysterious in 
his hints, more overwhelming in his self-abasement; but Violet 
is quite willing to take him on trust, mysteries notwithstanding, 
and with a noble abnegation of anything like natural curiosity 
refuses to receive his “confessions” before their marriage, and 
so marries her melancholy Lara unrevealed, and constitutes him 
oak vice Mildred married and uprooted. 

Between the falling in love and the time when Guy Vernon 
and Violet are standing, man and wife, on “ the balustrade of a 
broad stone terrace,” there has been a very ugly episode. Lord 
St. Clair, a cousin of these two Harcourt girls, has been playing a 
double game with Violet on the one hand, who hated him, and 
with Carmen Lifton on the other, also a cousin, who adored him. 
Carmen Lifton is a seraphic creature as well as the Harcourt girls, 
but why or how she ever could have fallen in love with Lord St. 
Clair must remain a mystery to the reader. There are to be found 
many stable-boys with better breeding than this English peer is 
made to possess, and we hope, for the credit of human nature, that 
even among professional blacklegs would be found more of the 
rudiments of honour. But the seraphic Carmen loves him with the 
wildest and most devoted passion ; she meets him at dead of night 
in a lonely room, lets him kiss her as much as he pleases and when- 
ever he pleases, and certainly for a saintly-minded creature who 
becomes a nun “later on,” according to a favourite expression of the 
authoress, shows an amount of warmth which to say the least of it 
is a little startling. However, Lord St. Clair, ruffian as he is, seems 
to have respected her innocence in spite of their exceptional 
familiarities together (we find this anomaly repeated in the book), 
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and only throws her over with utter brutality when he fancies 
himself in love with Violet and her portion. After various 
stormy scenes Carmen takes laudanum ; and Violet, who finds her 
half dead on the floor, lifts her up and revives her, and has a 
fever in consequence; whereat Sir Guy is both miserable and 
perplexed. But things come right eventually so far that they 
marry, and stand on the balustrade of a balcony, and look at the 
view, and talk fine. Soon after this our friends the gipsies turn 
up again, and evidently mean mischief. The reader perceives that 
there is a plot between them to worry Sir Guy, and get money 
out of him; and though Miriam, as she is called, has every now 
and then conscientious scruples, and flings herself weeping at 
Basil’s feet to beseech him to spare them, yet when Basil—who 
is Sir Guy’s illegitimate brother, handsomely provided for, but 
liking to live as a gipsy, and go about in a tent and ragr-- 
threatens to leave her if she will not “do his bidding,” she 
hardens and frowns, and gets ugly, and says, “I will do your bid- 
ding, Basil, and not flinch. We will yet see the ‘white dove’ 
with its plamege torn and soiled, the immaculate lily trailing in 
the dust! ”"—which, with a “ methinks” thrown in judiciously 
now and then, looks that transfigure, clenched teeth, whispers 
(though they are alone), and other of the well-worn melodramatic 
properties, enable us to see that Miriam and Basil Ricketts are by 
no means ordinary persons, and that they expend a vast amount of 
nervous energy on very small occasions. The mystery at first 
deepens, and then the bubble bursts. Miriam is Sir Guy’s dead 
wife come back to life again; and Violet is no wife at all, while 
her husband is a “felon,” being an unconscious bigamist. So 
Violet, with a great deal of tall talk and lovely sentiment, tears 
herself away from Guy until the mystery is cleared up; and gets 
a hacking cough, and grows pale and thin, waiting for the end. 


Meanwhile Basil Ricketts and Miriam go to Briguepont, where 
they live as Lady Vernon for the one part and her half-brother 
De Raimbaut for the other. Here Basil Ricketts, alias De Raim- 
baut, sees a certain Miss Julia Manners, who is of course be- 
witchingly lovely, as they all are in this book; falls in love with 
her at first sight, as she with him; after the third interview 
proposes, is accepted, calls her “dear” and “ darling,” folds her 
to his heart, and kisses her; and after a few more such interviews 
clandestinely marries her; which is pretty well for a virtuous 
English girl left for a few weeks to her own guidance by a father 
who idolizes her, and whom she has no reason for deceiving, see- 
ing that she can wind him round her little finger at her will. 
But the author evidently thinks that a few kisses and sweet 
words from a man to a woman are more potent than the re- 
straints of reason, modesty, or truth; and she describes all her 
seraphic women as loving witha physical abandon not particularly 
edifying to the young. Miriam’s turn next comes; they all come 
to the front, turn and turn about. Though she is a “ panther,” she 
loves Basil, who is an unmitigated brute, with such humiliating 
passion that she accepts his brutality patiently if only he makes 
amends by a few coarse caresses ; hence she does not like to injure 
him, even when she finds that he is deceiving and about to desert 
her. But her heart bleeds for Julia, and she resolves to tell her 
that she has married one who is married already, and that she is 
a wife only in imagination. She glides into Julia's bedroom just 
as Basil has entered it on the night of the false marriage; her 
steps along the passage frighten him out of the window, and clear 
the ground for her denunciation; then she tells Julia what 
she has done, and what she is, and will be if she does not take 
care; and glides out again, leaving the young lady in a fit on 
the floor. £ due course Basil comes back by the window, and 
finds Julia in a faint; he picks her up, lays her on the bed, and 
bathes her head and face with eau de cologne. And when she 
begins to sob, “ Basil knew that she was safe, though alive to her 
misery. And that wicked, prayerless man, although in his heart 
he cursed his betrayer, thanked God he had been saved from a 
still greater crime.” After the exquisite delicacy of this scene and 
sentiment, who shall say that Mrs. Woulfe at least is not able to 
touch pitch without being defiled? To avenge Julia’s apparently 
outraged honour, Harry Vivien, a convenient cousin, shoots Basil 
and wounds him dangerously. Miriam falls down the cliffs, breaks 
her ribs, smashes the lower part of her spine, and sustains certain 
uncatalogued internal injuries, besides being nearly drowned; but she 
is rescued by Carmen Lifton’ now a nun, and lives long enough to 
make a confession, and to die in the odour of sanctity and very be- 
comingly. Guy and Violet find out that they are man and wife 
after all, and have been all along, for Miriam was married to Basil 
Ricketts, Guy’s half-brother, when she committed bigamy and 
incest with Guy. Basil reforms and becomes a superfine saint on 
the shortest notice, and when the book ends he and Julia are to 
be married with full formalities; and so the curtain falls on a 
shower of rose-water and universal og with a baby for Violet to 
make up for a “disappointment” to Mildred. 


This is the outline of Guy Vernon, and we put it to any sane 
man or woman to say of what use are such books in the world ? 
They do no one the slightest good, they have not an original 
idea, they do not portray the most insignificant occurrence 
as it would be in real life. Such men and women as they depict 
are to be found only on the top of twelfth-cakes; such lives as 
they detail exist nowhere out of a lunatic asylum; with super- 
human elegance of sentiment they are impure in story and full of 


nasty ideas; with a stilted and quite impossible manner of speech 


which the world has had more than enough, and we wish devout} 
= Guy Vernon was to be the last of the whole bad and foolish 


_. HEREDITARY GENIUS.* 
Me FRANCIS GALTON has bestowed immense pains 

the empirical proof of a thesis which from its intrinsic 
nature can never be proved empirically. In the philosophy of the 
intellect, as in the philosophy of mechanics, there are problems 
which are capable at the best of but a partial and approximate 
solution. The elements of analysis and proof are too multiform 
and variable, and the only available method of investigation is too 
complex and subtle, for any result of a decisive and satisfacto, 
kind. We should as soon expect to see a complete and gen 
solution of the famous problem of three bodies, as a full and 
philosophical determination of the law by which man’s intellectual 
growth is governed and defined. Whether we regard the origin 
and development of reason inthe general or in the particular, in 
the race or in the individual, the like complexity or variety of 
conditions in the very purview of the peckton seems to baffle 
us in the earliest attempt to grasp them. To hold them together 
long and firmly enough to bind them into one logical formula 
is hopelessly beyond us. The difficulty is one which must in 
the nature of things attend upon every effort of science to effect 
a real meeting-point between the opposite methods of empirical 
and @ priori proof, or to obtain a common measure for any pair of 
incommensurables. The general problem of heredity, or the trans- 
mission of mental qualities in man, presents two distinct poles to 
the contemplation of science. It may be approached from the side 
of physiology, or the study of the vital and psychical laws inhe- 
rent in the individual organism. It may also be approached from the 
standing point of observation, or the experimental knowledge of 
mankind as seen acting singly or in association. For the problem 
to be grasped and solved in its entirety it is necessary for us to 
come to a correlation or harmony of both these processes of in- 
vestigation. The exact point must be shown at which the phy- 
siological law meets with and blends into the results obtained By 
the widest and most thorough survey of mankind as actual agents, 
To combine and correlate these processes lies, we need scarcely 
say, utterly beyond our existing methods of analysis and gene- 
salioatien. Yet either process by itself must, as we started with 
saying, remain wholly inadequate to any satisfactory result, 

Did we need actual proof of the inadequacy of one at least 
of these methods of inquiry, we have but to point to the 
totally opposite conclusions to which it has led inquirers of acute- 
ness and research. We have on the one hand the decisive 
language of Mr. Buckle. “ We often hear of hereditary talents, 
hereditary vices, and hereditary virtues; but whoever will criti- 
cally examine the evidence will find that we have no proof of 
their existence.” So far from seeing reason for belief in the trans- 
mission of special qualities of intellect or character, the matter 
resolves itself with him into one, not of internal power, but 
of external advantage. The progress of mankind, if any, is not 
of natural capacity, but of opportunity, or an improvement in the 
circumstances under which that capacity after birth comes into 
play. Prior to the moment of birth there is nothing to be said 
of aptitudes or capacities of whatsoever kind; nor have we any 
decisive ground for saying that the faculties of mind are likely to be 
greater in an infant born in the most civilized part of Europe than 
in one born in the wildest region of a barbarous country. The same 
considerations prevent Mr. Buckle from receiving statements of 
hereditary madness, hereditary suicide, or even hereditary disease. 
It is impossible for doctrinatre to push assertion further in this line. 
We are not going now into the chances of sanity in a baby hurried 
out of Bedlam a moment after birth, or the life prospects of one 
bequeathed with dying breath by a phthisical mother to the care 
even of the healthiest of nurses. We cannot even speculate upon 
the place of the infant Tasmanian or Andamanese, fortunate as to 
early adoption, in some future examination list at Somerset House. 
We would simply draw attention to the paradox, or rather the 
paralogism, involved in limiting the ground of inquiry in regard to 
this wide and complex subject to what merely comes within the 
ken of superficial observation, to the exclusion of principles which 
underlie all outward mental and vital phenomena alike. 

But the method we have spoken of is logic and philosophy 
itself compared with the way in which the author of Hereditary 
Genius undertakes to prove his theory. In scouting, as we 
have seen, the notion of hereditary peculiarities, of what ki 
soever, Mr. Buckle was right in denouncing as in the highest 
degree illogical the attempt to establish their existence by any 
number of empirical instances. The way in which they are com- 
monly proved, he writes, is to collect instances of some me 
peculiarity found in a parent and in his child, and then to infer 
that the peculiarity was bequeathed. By this mode of reasoning, Mr. 
Buckle goes on to say, we might demonstrate any proposition, since 
in all large fields of ee! there are a sufliciency of empirical coin- 
cidences to make a plausible case in favour of whatever view aman 
chooses to advocate. This is not the way in which truth is dis- 
covered. ‘The obvious defect of a catena of facts on one side is 
that it can always be met by a similar catena on the other side. 
And even the superior — and weight of the chain will not 
necessarily make it logically binding. We ought in fairness to 
ascertain not only how many instances there are of talent or 

* Hereditary Genius: an Inquiry into its Laws and Consequences, By 

London: Macmillan 


they combine coarse slang and vulgar phrases; in a word they 
ave, as we began by saying, a compound of finery and foulness of | 


| Francis Galton, F.R.S., &c. & Co. 1869. 
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ius being hereditary, but how many there are of such qualities 
not being hereditary. And then comes in the proverbial difficulty 
of proving a negative. 

Ve need not suppose that Mr. Galton’s work is to be regarded 
as a conscious and deliberate taking up of the challenge thrown 
down by a philosopher so critical as Mr. Buckle. He has no 

tience indeed, he tells us at the outset, with the hypothesis 
that “babies are born pretty much alike.” His protest is, 
however, qualified by the expression that he has generally met 
with it “in tales written to teach children to be good, the sole 
agencies recognised as creating differences between boy and boy 
and between man and man being steady application to moral 
effort.” Mr. Buckle is, we need not say, the last man to be 
fathered with so silly and narrow a way of putting the pro- 

sition, That able reasoner would probably object in as un- 

ualified a manner as Mr. Galton himself to pretensions of 

natural equality amongst all individuals, albeit perhaps not deter- 
mined thereto by a like pious shrinking from democratic and 
levelling tendencies. Having taken up the inquiry in the course of 
a purely ethnological investigation into the mental peculiarities of 
ditferent races, Mr. Galton originally broached the subject in two 
articles in Macmillan’s Magazine, four years and more ago. Sub- 
sequent study has enabled him to mature his method, and has 
confirmed him in the solidity and truth of his position, The 
wonder to his eye unmistakably is how anybody can entertain 
any doubt about the matter. If he condescends to argue with 
gainsayers or sceptics at all, it is ex abundanti, and with a lively 
sense of superior strength. In reply apparently to exceptions 
taken by some one to the omission of the claims of women from 
their due share in the transmission of genius, he has to reply that 
his case is so “overpoweringly strong” that he is perfectly able 
to prove his point without having recourse to this class of evi- 
dence, thus keeping clear of what he oddly enough considers 
would be “scarcely consistent with decorum.” He has thus pre- 
cluded himself from whatever support he might here have claimed 
at the hands of the author of the History of Civilization, one of 
whose pet beliefs was that all remarkable men have remarkable 
mothers, as well as from the notion of independent theorists that 
the intellect of the son follows that of the mother, and the intel- 
lect of the daughter that of the father. Incidentally, however, 
some evidence from female ability is thrown into the scale, and 
some encouragement is given to the scheme of judging of the 
comparative influence of the male and female lines in conveying 
ability. The criterion, however, is attempted, not in the first, but 
in the second degree of kinship. By a process analogous with 
that which is thoroughly established in the realm of physiology, 
“a mother may transmit masculine peculiarities to her child which 
she does not and cannot possess.” This is singularly traced out 
by the author in his chapter upon the Judges of England. Even 
while women remain, by the tyranny of law or custom, excluded 
from the Woolsack or the Bench, it isa comfort to find that the sum 
total of legal genius is not likely to suffer much from the fact of not 
passing on directly through a motherly judge. Though he naturally 
enough first suspected a large residuum here against the female 
line, there is reason, Mr. Galton firmly thinks, for “ believing the 
influence of females but little inferior to that of males in trans- 
mitting judicial ability.” 

The same evidence could doubtless be adduced in the case of 
our physicians, statesmen, warriors, and other classes included by 
the writer in his elaborate survey. It is made the most of in 
the chapter on Divines. It is in relation to divinity that the oan 
sex might be expected to come out exceptionally strong. A slight 
stumbling-block was met with at the outset in the popular notion 
that the children of religious parents have a way of turning out 
badly. Against this, however, can be set the no less popular 
impression that “fertility of marriage and the establishment of 
families are largely dependent upon godliness.” Here the writer is 
content to take the risk of statistics. “If an exceptional provi- 
dence protects the families of godly men, it is a fact that we must 

into account.” Natural gifts, he logically concludes, would then 
have to be conceived as “due in a high and probably measurable 
degree to ancestral piety.” ‘The Roman Catholic Church, rich as 
she is in ecclesiastical biography, failed to furnish Mr. Galton 
with the statistics he desired, her peculiar institution precluding 
her holy personages of both sexes from founding families. The 
ae of these divines or saints would, however, we should 
ve thought, be fitting matter for the theory of heredity. He 
was fortunate enough, he tells us, to come in another direction 
upon exactly the kind of book he wanted—Middleton’s Biographia 
Evangelica, in four volumes, 1786. No bigoted partiality has been 
displayed, we learn, in drawing up the list of 196 “truly great and 
gracious characters ” by a writer whose leaning is strongly towards 
the Calvinists, while he “ utterly reprobates the Papists.”’ The re- 
sults hardly seem to us so conclusive as Mr. Galton’s theory led us to 
expect. Out of the last 100 in the list, the ancestry of the earlier 
worthies being too uncertain for use, it would appear that only 

1 had one or more eminently religious parents. “ Tn 17 cases the 
ather was a minister; in 16 cases, the father not being a minister, 
both parents were religious; in 5 cases the mother only is men- 
tioned as pious; in 2 cases the mother’s near relatives are known 
to have been religious; in one case the father alone is mentioned 
as pious.” “There is no case in which either or both parents 
are yoo | described as having been sinful, though there are 
two cases of meanness (Bullinger and Fulke), and one of over- 
Spending (Baxter).” Incidentally we learn, somewhat contrary 
to the o impression, that “the divines are but mode- 


rately prolific.” They seem to have been generally happy 
in their domestic life, albeit the wife of T. Coo r was un- 
faithful, and that of poor Hooker a termagant. Their consti- 
tutions were, as a rule, terribly bad, and it is the author's strong 
conviction that they are on the whole “an ailing body of men.” So 
far from encouraging the popular nostrum of muscularChristianity, 
Mr. Galton’s statistics lead him to conclude that robustness of con- 
stitution is antagonistic in a very marked degree to an extremely 
pious disposition. With the fact then that “ a pious disposition is 
decidedly hereditary,” it would seem we must couple that of a 
parallel heredity in weak constitutions as the condition of keep- 
ing our national piety at its proper pitch. It is some comfort to 
trace in the following chapters the hereditary qualities of a good 
constitution in the line of our oarsmen and wrestlers. A genius 
for rowing and athletics in general is as much latent in the blood 
as a genius for poetry, science, and literature, which, as well as 
in law, physic, and divinity, it is Mr. Galton’s claim to have traced 
through lineal transmission. It would indeed be strange if in 
muscle there were not, if there is in brain, some influence dependent 
upon ancestry. As we descend to the mere physical class of powers 
and aptitudes, a different scale of comparison, as well as a clearer 
standard of analysis and proof, comes within our reach. Within 
the range of what we may call the purely organic world, as 
distinct from that of the mental faculties, the question of heredi 
stands’on a totally different footing. That physical qualities, wi 
such gifts or faculties as man has in common with the animals, 
together with the instincts which run into and are based upon 
them, are largely traceable by descent, and are even greatly subject 
to artificial control, is matter of familiar experience. Upon this 
knowledge is grounded our whole modern system of scientitic stock 
raising. Our breeds of horses and parades of fancy cattle are 
proofs of heredity. 
Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum 
Virtus. 

But a totally new class of elements comes in for estimation when we 
rise to the influences which form mind and character. Mr. Galton’s 
theory inspires him with the confidence that “it would be quite 
practical, by judicious marriages during several consecutive genera- 
tions, to form and perpetuate a race of intellectually gifted men 
and women.” Pressing into his service Mr. Darwin's recent 
hypothesis of pangenesis, he would even account for the sudden 
unforeseen advent of some great man of exceptional mental 
powers, = a of a “sport” or an unusual growth in 
nature. His argument here, which is certainly ingenious, derives. 
whatever show of force it possesses from our inability to pursue 
it into the realm of fact and experience. The hollowness of his 
whole scheme is sufficiently shown by two simple considerations. 
First, in cases where it is most needed it most signally fails, 
Where — is most transcendently manifest, in our Shak- 
speares, Miltons, Cromwells, we are absolutely at a loss for 
auy traces either of descent or transmission. We see neither 
ancestors from whom the seed of genius has been handed 
down, nor progeny in whom it has continued prolific. In 
spreading his net so largely, Mr. Galton has secured a draught of 
evidence which we can but characterize as largely mediocre, 
and such as points with infinitely greater truth to the influence 
of a generally diffused and high-pitched culture than to re 
of the nature of inherent genius following upon a strain of bl 

Lastly, Mr. Galton’s elaborate figures may. be as easily turned to 
support the very opposite conclusion to that for which entered 
upon the compilation. Say that eminence has been shown for any 
number of generations, and with the widest collateral breadth. And 
hereditary genius is even in these tables seldom traced beyond two 
or three degrees of succession or relationship. What Mr. Galton 
sees here is the strength of the single element of affinity which forms 
the connecting link. Yet what others may with at least equal 
logic claim to see, is the ——s preponderant strength of the 
external elements which, under like conditions of descent, have 
determined such vast differences of mind and temperament. Why 
do children of the same parents grow up so widely apart in 
intellect and character ? hy are the great men on Mr. Galton’s 
list above their brothers and sisters at all? In what propor- 
tion, again, are we sure that eminence or success im the world 
stands to purely personal or inherited merit? The fact is, the 
elements which go to make up the complex organization of 
man are too various and conflicting for sis such as that 
before us, and are of a kind incapable of being brought to the 
empirical test of statistics like Mr. Galton’s. We are not to 
be driven, as he seems to think, to the opposite absurdity that 
all babies are born equal, or that no germ of mental difference 
whatever accompanies the transmission of physical life. The 
problem for all is to distinguish this elemental germ among 
the mass of elements of an external kind among which it has 
its life and growth. Until we can do infinitely more towards 
sorting the stores of man’s mental growth and experience into 
what he brings into the world at geen he draws from his 
subsequent surroundings in the world, our minds are in no con- 
dition for even the first shadowy conception of a “ law of here- 
dity.” Without some kind of logical soul in the synthesis of 
fact with law, the mere accumulation of disjointed facts remains 
an inert and lifeless body. And, for want of this vital correlation 
with the first principles of philosophical thought, the long 
of names and figures which are made to prop up the hypothesis 
of heredi genius, however interesting oo te of biography, 
seems to us logi worth nothing. 
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TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES.* 


tied we cannot honestly say that Mr. Chester is a philosophical, 
an unprejudiced, or even a very observant traveller, we may 
admit that he has written an amusing account of his travels. He 
left England in October, 1867, spent several months in Barbadoes, 
and after visiting several places in the West Indies, made a hasty 
dash through the United States on his way home. From this 
outline of his travels it may be anticipated, as indeed is the case, 
that his account of Barbadoes is likely to be the most valuable 
part of his book. The time is, or ought to be, passed in which a 
rush from New Orleans to Boston at railway speed could justify a 
man in publishing his views of American politics, religion, and 
ge and, as we shall presently have occasion to remark, 
Mr. Chester does not justify his performance by any very valu- 
able information. About the West Indies, however, he has 
rather more to tell us; his glimpses indeed of most of the islands 
were hasty enough, and he can give little more than an account 
of first impressions. But of Barbadoes he has seen more, and we 
may endeavour to draw from his pages a few of the most striking 
aspects of Barbadian life as they strike an intelligent observer. It 
is as well, however, to premise certain facts as to Mr. Chester's 
qualifications. He is, in the first place, a cultivated and in- 
telligent gentleman; secondly, he is a most determined High- 
Churchman of the purest type. The Church of England is the 
object of his unflinching loyalty. He does not love the Roman 
Catholics, and is quite ready to point out the defects of their 
teaching and practice ; but he uses Protestant or Puritan as terms 
of abuse, and fairly loathes a Dissenter. He regards Wesleyans, 
Baptists, and Unitarians with a bitter contempt which is scarcely 
worthy of a liberal writer, and must obviously colour his views of 
countries in which they abound. Finally, we may observe that 
Mr. Chester is opposed to slavery, but that he distinctly prefers a 
slaveowner to an abolitionist. 


Premising this, by way of caution, we leave it to our readers to 
judge of the value of his remarks on Barbadoes—or, as its inhabi- 
tants call it for some mysterious reason, Bimshire. Every Bim, 
says Mr. Chester, has a deeply-rooted belief that Barbadoes and 
its inhabitants are superior to the whole world, and above all to 
England and its inhabitants. Mr. Chester’s opinion is slightly 
different. The male Bims, he says, are an effeminate race. They 
are either thin or podgy; their complexion is “ thick and corpse- 

ellow,” varied with freckles, yet they constantly try to preserve it 

y wearing linen masks; they talk in a drawl, like the worst 
drawl of the United States deprived of its vigour; they are mean 
beyond description, they are cruel to the poor, and are constantly 
whining over their alleged want of money. They have ceased to 
be hospitable, and the tradition that they once were so must refer 
to so a a period that it was nothing more than a tradition in 
1708. The young men are “loafing, idle, and effeminate”; their 
elders are careless of their moral welfare; the clergy are passive, 
and the motto of the whole race is “let ill alone.” The women 
are as wanting in energy orin any good works asthe men. During 
ten months in Barbadoes Mr. Chester cannot remember having 
once heard the expression of a noble, a liberal, or a devotional sen- 
timent outside one family. The black population is enormous, and 
owing to its density the negro has not been able to develop his 
tastes for lazy basking in the sun. Mr. Chester says that the Hacks 
are on the whole industrious, and that the planter is more to blame 
than his servants for any disagreement betweenthem. This, how- 
ever, seems to be the best that can be said for them. They are 
scandalously immoral; marriage seems to be dying out; and they 
have many of the faults, such as lying, cheating, improvidence, and 
want of care for theold, which are the natural product of a long-con- 
tinued state of slavery. But, bad as are the planters and the negroes, 
the poor whites are tar worse than either. They are “ wretched 
beings,”’ yet intolerably conceited; their idleness is only equalled 
by their shameless beggary; they are as sensual as the negroes, 
yet without cheerfulness or joviality. They will whine abjectly 
tor a cent, insult you if they don’t get it, and, if they do, loo 
upon it as a tribute to their race and their predominance over the 
unlucky negro. There is “ one gentlemanlike place ” in Barbadoes, 
Codrington College, founded by a Fellow of All Souls’. Unluckily 
the place seems to have caught some other peculiarities from its 
founder’s college besides its gentlemanlike tendencies. It has 
only eight pupils a year, and seems, like other things in Barba- 
does, to be in a deadly-lively condition. The climate of this 
charming island is described as being “ excessively exhausting,” 
and more so to the natives than to the freshly-landed English- 
man. Yellow fever occurs at intervals, and a horrible sort of 
elephantiasis, known as “ Barbadoes leg,” iscommon. ‘There are 
from fifty to a hundred lepers in the hospital near Bridgetown. 
Even the sheep lose their wool, and are covered with short yellow 
hair, black at the muzzle. As arule, Europeans are attacked on 
their arrival by prickly heat, of which, according to Mr. Chester, 
an artificial imitation may be obtained as follows :—Peing first 
covered with chilblains, you should then get yourself stung alter- 
nately by mosquitoes and red ants; “rub in a little cayenne 
Pepper, get afriend to whip you with nettles, and finally roll for 
an hour or two upon several dozen of the best Whitechapel 
needles, with the points upwards, This receipt is infallible.” 

Without going further, we may presume that Mr. Chester does 
not contemplate a second visit to Barbadoes ; otherwise we should 
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recommend him to stop the circulation of his book as soon as 
ossible. We are not inclined to take up the cause of the unlucky 
ims, or to account for any of the dislike which Mr. Chester so 
forcibly expresses. We hope that the wrath which he has emptied 
upon their heads will serve as some apology to any sensitive 
American who may read the last half of his book. A gentleman 
who can express himself so frankly about his fellow-subjects can 
obviously not be prejudiced against Americans on account of their 
being aliens. We must, however, warn Mr. Chester that the two 
or three compliments which he has thrown in will certainly not 
pacify American indignation. Though in general terms he de- 
scribes them as our brothers, that conventional expression obviously 
expresses his real feeling as little as it would describe Dr. Cumming’s 
sentiments towards his dear brother Pius 1X. At any rate, if 
Mr. Chester holds the Americans to be brothers, he takes them 
to be the scapegraces of the family, who are very likely by their 
Protestantism, rowdyism, democracy, and other enormities to 
bring discredit on the connexion. e imagine, however, that 
Americans will tale refuge in the reflection that Mr. Chester 
cannot have studied their history or politics so profoundly as to 
be a really well-qualified observer. 

Thus, at the beginning of the American tour, we stumble upon the 
following curious blunder. When the Northern troops occupied 
New Orleans, as Mr. Chester sarcastically observes, “ thay with ex- 
quisite taste cut twice upon the granite pedestal of this statue” 
(that of General Jackson) “a propos to nothing that was said or 
done by General Jackson, ‘ The Union must and shall be preserved, ” 
The proceeding of the Federal troops may not have shown much 
delicacy, but it had some point. The words in question were a toast 

iven by General Jackson on the occasion of a public dinner at 

Vashington on Jetferson’s birthday; and they made a great sen- 
sation at the time, because they were understood as a declaration 
against Calhoun and the South Carolina scheme of nullification, 
which was the earliest precursor of secession. ‘They were therefore 
quoted in about three out of every four stump orations in the 
North during the war, and were as popular a catchword as 
Grant’s “ Unconditional surrender ” or “ Let us have peace.” Mr. 
Chester may now perhaps see the force of the remark. Another 
odd argument is of rather more importance. Mr. Chester 
is exceedingly indignant with the “ Godiearing ” ap- 
plied by most popular writers to the Northern people in virtue 
of their Puritan descent. We are much inclined to agree with 
him that itis a very silly bit of cant, and we fancy that it is 
commoner on this side of the water than in a country where its 
inaccuracy would be better understood. Mr. Chester, however, is 
really taking a very bold line of argument when he quotes the 
epithet with a sneer, in order to confront it with accounts of the 
frequency of murder in Texas. No human being, we will venture 
to say, ever called the American inhabitants of Texas a “God- 
fearing” population. The sarcasm is about as much to the purpose 
as if an American writer should laugh at English respect for the 
law because Irishmen are in the habit of shooting their landlords. 
We remark this because Mr. Chester has one simple method of 
dealing with all American problems. [Every vice which he can 
discover he sets down summarily to Puritanism, without troubling 
himself to explain the connexion or to ascertain the real power ot 
Puritanism in America at the present day. Thus, for example, 
there is one very important subject upon which he speaks with 
interest, and which certainly deserves attentive consideration. 
The prevalence of infanticide and other objectionable checks to 
population is said to be seriously injuring the native population, 
especially in New England. Mr. Chester of course sees in this 
one of the disastrous effects of Puritanism. It may be so; but we 
would suggest a consideration or two of a different kind. In the 
first place, Mr. Chester declares in the very same breath that 
when Puritanism was really a powerful force, as in the seventeenth 
century, the population increased rapidly and large families 
were common. As Puritanism has died out the practices of 
which he complains have increased. This would be a fair re- 
tort in the mouth of a Puritan. But there is a still more obvious 
reflection. We find a very similar phenomenon iu France, as 
compared with England, though there it is a Catholic country by 
the side of a comparatively Puritan country. We take it that one 
great cause is an economical one of avery simple kind. In France 
population increases slowly because the people are singularly 
saving and indisposed to bear the burden of a iamily. <A similar 
tendency produces the same effects in America. The comfortable 
part of the population—that is, the native part—finds the struggle 
of life increasingly difficult in consequence of the dearness of 
labour, and the consequent trouble of maintaining « family in a 
respectable position. The Irish labourer is. more reckless and 
multiplies as fast as he can. The American, as a more civilized 
being, prefers a certain degree of comfort to a rapid increase. 
Other results of the same principle, but of a less objectionable 
kind, strike every traveller at every point of his journey. The 
very serious evils to which Mr. Chester alludes are not to be 
overlooked, but we doubt exceedingly whether Puritanism is in any 
degree responsible for them. Mr. Chester, going to America 
with certain preconceived notions, has of course found plenty of 
confirmation for his prejudices, and is as certain of the explanation 
of all social phenomena as if he had lived in America fifty years 
—or as many weeks. A few months’ longer stay would have in- 
creased his diflidence and enabled him to write a more valuable 
book. After his account of Barbadoes, we cannot add that it 
would have been more agreeable to the people concerned. 
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WAGNER'S TERENCE.* 


ITH the self-sufficiency of a German professor, Dr. Wagner 
ascribes his having been induced to provide an edition of 
Terence for the English school-market to his discovery that Mr. 
Parry's edition (which he somewhat gratuitously assumes to be 
“the best published representative of English scholarship as 
regards Terence”) is not such a one as Munro, Robinson Ellis, 
or J. E. B. Mayor could have edited, or, in other words, is not up 
to the mark. And the inference which he must have meant 
English scholars to draw from his own descent into the field 
seems to have been accepted without controversy by some of his 
reviewers, who, adopting his assumptions almost to the echo, find 
his performance so sn that, in order to pick those little faults 
which if a critic did not spy he would be unworthy of his name, 
they are reduced to desiderating a note in his commentary to 
explain that, in the words “ab quivis homine,” “ quivis” is i.g. 
“quovis.” We are not of those who think that for Latin 
scholarship English editors need acquiesce in a secondary rank as 
compared with the Germans; but, were it otherwise, we might 
take exception to Dr. Wagner's ranking Mr. Parry’s Terence as so 
far the best of what by implication he deems a bad lot, as also to 
the necessity of his critics resorting to a ra the opposite to 
“damning with faint praise,” and pretending to spy fauits which 
are no faults. It will, we think, be less unprofitable to examine 
the Professor’s Terence on its merits, and to seek for real data by 
which to gauge the solidity of its pretensions to be a class-book— 
the class-book—-fur English schoolboys. 

In the first place, then, candour bids us admit that its Introduc- 
tion to Terentian Prosody is exceedingly valuable, as reducing toa 
compendious form those later and more mature views of Ritschl 
which, in his Introduction to the Azlularia, Dr. Wagner had done 
much to systematize for English readers. English scholars in 
general partake too much of the “go-ahead” character of their 
countrymen to care to postpone all other work for six or seven 

ears to the task of fathoming minutely a depth so uncertain, 
after the most careful soundings, as the prosody of Latin comedy ; 
and it is not wonderful that they should address themselves to 
more hopeful speculations, although watching not without 
interest the contest between the disciples of Ritsch] and those of 
Professors Key and Ramsay. The former apply to Terentian 
metres and prosody a theory of the tendency of archaic Latin, 
and, by consequence, of Latin comedy, “to shorten long un- 
accented vowels after short accented, or ‘before long accented 

llables,” as well as “to drop final consonants and disregard 
ouble consonants”; and on the latter point it must be owned 
that the evidence of inscriptions (eg. those in which “ape” is 
written for “ apud,” “ pate ” for “ pater,” and “ dede ” for “ dedit,” 
p- 17) is by no means weak in support of a position decided] 
subversive of the ordinary laws of Latin prosody. Even for suc 
astounding contraventions of recognised quantity as “studért 
facere” (Adel. goo), “solént esse” (Haut. 993), Dr. Wagner 
finds justification from the discoveries of ancient Latin epi- 
graphy, though we confess that the solution which the contrary 
party apply to such cases—the theory, namely, of phonetic pro- 
nunciation, or sound in contempt of etymology, which is technically 
called “ correption,’—is, in this class of instances at least, the 
smaller shock to our preconceived ideas. With these last 
“student facere’’ would be pronounced and scanned “stu’nt 
faire,” and senex would be s’nex, not as with Ritschl and Wag- 
ner “senéc ” or senés, in such lines as Hecyra, 621 :— 

Sumus, Pamphile, senex atque anus. 


So far indeed as schoolboys’ suffrages go, it is probable that the 
proposal to leave to them the choice between these two systems 
would be met by a polite and practical indifference to both; nor 
are we disposed to think that, until the vexed question is much 
nearer a settlement, and the facts and canons much more ascer- 
tained and less contlicting, it is of great consequence whether a 
school Terence is or is not furnished with a guide to metres 
and prosody abounding of necessity in startling and variable 
“postulanda.” And even with scholars of elder growth we ques- 
tion if the inquiry will be very remunerative. Professor Kam- 
say's Introduction to the Mostellaria, though curious, learned, and 
acute, labours under a prolixity referable to its being an unfinished 
and posthumous publication, and upon his side of the question there 
is nothing of equal pretensions to meet the later arguments of 
Ritschl and Wagner. Of the digest, prefixed to his Terence, of 
those of the latter scholar, we almost hesitate to speak, lest we 
should come under the ban expressed in his dogma, “ that none has 
aright to speak about these subjects unless he be fully acquainted 
with the argument, otherwise he ought to content himself with tacitly 
accepting the conclusions to which an arduous study of the whole 
history of the language has led men not of common mould but the 
first philologers of our age.” Else we should say that it condenses 
in a small compass the principles upon which the theory he 
espouses must stand or fall, and thus abridges the gulf between the 
expectation of scholars and the final decision of the question. We 
are nearing the light when we get a few leading formulas clearly 
enunciated. 
_Indirectly, too, a beneficial result of Professor Wagner's proso- 
cal studies is found in their influence on the text of his Terence, 
which he handles with all the firmness of a mind made up. Thus, 


é ae Terenti Comoediae. By Wilhelm Wagner, Ph.D., Editor of the 
Aulularia” of Plautus. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co, London: 
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his limitation of “hiatus” to very rare instances in Terence, for 
the most part where a line is divided between two or more speakers, 
or in cases of legitimate ceesura in all metres, although antagon- 
istic to the views of Bentley and Ramsay, assists him in deter- 
mining his reading of such a line as ‘Adel 313, “Satis mihi 
habeam supplici, dum illos ulciscar modo probe; ” where the as- 
sumption that some such word as “probe” (which he supplies 
from Phorm. 989) has slipped out of the text is the very natural 
consequence of his inability to accept the hiatus, “ dum-illos.” 
The hiatus after “dixti” in v. 604 of, the same play he justifies 
on account of the change of speakers. In a very difficult conflict of 
readings (Adel. 666) he is led to reject the reading of most MSS., 
“cum illé consuevit prior,” as a violation of metre, and to con- 
demn the alternative of “quicum illa,” on the score of the awk- 
wardness of shortening the first syllable of “ illa” in the place it 
occupies in the line. Fleckeisen’s “ qui illé consuevit prior” has 
the fatal objection that there is no authority for “ consuesco” 
with the ablative of the person; and Dr. Wagner's preference for 
Bentley’s “ qui cum ei ”—“ ei ” in this case being pronounced as a 
monosyllable—is so reasonable as to deserve acceptation. Colla- 
terally, too, Dr. Wagner's researches into epigraphy, undertaken 
originally with a view to prosody, are made by him available for 
this same purpose of deciding and confirming textual points—as, to 
single out one sample, in the case of Bentley’s reading “ ludier ” 
(Adel. 607), which the Professor reconciles with the existence of 
the various reading “claudier” in the Bembine MS. Accordin 
to Corssen, Aussp. i. 195, “ludus” is “loidos” (108 3B.c.) an 
“loedos” (106 B.C.) in archaic {Latin ; in conformity with these 
dates we may suppose that Terence himself wrote “loidier,” 
which easily passed into “claudier.” It is just toadd that, with- 
out this sort of corroboration, Dr. Wagner is often happy in his 
textual emendations—eg. where he resolves, at Tide. 527, 
“ego hodie toto non vidi die” of the MSS. into hoc te toto, &c., 
and so avoids an unmistakable tautology; and where again, at 
827 of the same play (from which we have culled all examples for 
this article), he accounts for the absence of eos, in “ video eos 
sapere,” from the Bembine MS., by supposing the copyist or scribe 
to have overlooked it, because of the similarity of vid-eos-apere to 
video eos sapere.” 

When, however, we leave the question of prosody and text we 
confess that we fail to see the adraprea (though with an eye shut 
one might discern the avrapiccaa) of this Terence, which is 
designed to extinguish all present representatives of English 
scholarship as regards that dramatist. ‘hat it has a fair sprink- 
ling of good critical and explanatory notes, too often however 
marred by a certain incompleteness and curtailment, and not 
unfrequently referable to the same time-honoured sources from 
which English editors have already distilled them again and 
again, it is neither our wish nor purpose to deny. But it may 
form just matter of surprise that in an edition of such pretension 
there should be, on the one hand, so many notes that even for 
schoolboys are purely de trop, and, on the other, so many cases of 
words and phrases noted insufficiently, or not at all. To take the 
latter class first, there is nothing by way of note on such words as 
“ flagitium ” (Adel. 101), “arbitrum” (123), “ ilico,” (156); onsuch 
constructions as “ non committet hodie—ut,” &c. (158), “ festivom 
caput, qui” (262), ‘‘tacitost opus” (342), “quando is, quam- 
obrem ” (435), or on such phrases as “ ecce autem” (153), “ne 
dicam dolo” (375), “O quem egomet produxi” (402), and “tu 
inter eas restim ductans non saltabis” (752). Nor can it be said 
that these are explained under other heads, for we have in each 
case availed ourselves of the index at the end of the volume, and 
only very rarely found by its help that such hope as “ cautiost ” 
(Adel. 421) obtain scanty notice under parallel constructions, e.g. 
in Andria 400. The truth is that the space that should have been 
allotted to these is taken up in vouchsafing what boys will at 
once assess under the head of “ thankye-for-nothing ” information. 
How else are we to characterize such notes as that upon Adelphi 

, “Ineo me obilecto : solum id est carum mihi,’ where we are 
told that “id” refers to “ oblectare me in eo’? or upon 118-19 
ibid. (“ Dabitur a me argentum, dum erit commodum. Ubi non 
erit, fortasse excludetur”) that with the second “ erit,” “ commo- 
dum ” should be supplied? Again at 2gi-2, “ Neminem habeo— 
nec quem ad obstetricem mittam, nee qui arcessat Auschinum,” 
could there be any need to admonish the very dullest of boys that 
“both relative sentences belong to ‘neminem habeo’”’? It is 
equally work of supererogation to explain, on Adel. 52, that “ pro 
meo jure” =“ pro patria potestate,” that “omitte mulierem” 
(172) means “ let go the woman,” or that “domi habuit unde 
disceret ” is i.q. “domi habuit a quo disceret.”” We should have 
thought it just as superfluous to append to the appeal of Micio to 
Demea, “ Kt tu illum tuum, si esses homo” (107), a remark “ that 
the latter would easily understand the second clause to mean “ nisi 
esses lapis.’” But the climax perhaps of this sort of needless in- 
formation is to be found in the three or four lines which the 
editor tacks on to the text of “lupus in fabulé” (Adel. 5 37) 
and in which he introduces English boys to the “ nurse who 
says to a crying child, ‘Be quiet, else the wolf will come 
and eat you,’” &e. It is just possible that German schoolboys 
are not so well up in fable literature as to fathom this mystery 
of “ wolf” without a note or comment; but there are other 
notes, eg. that on Adel. 259, “ Primarum artium magis prin- 
cipem,”’ of which it is less easy to see the drift, unless it be book- 
making. It runs on this wise :—“ What prime artes here means is 
not easy to decide ; the expression is of course = primarie virtues, 
but what special virtues are meant may best be left to the decision 
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of the reader”; and its irrelevance is only to be matched by the 
puerility of a note on the epithet “ asine” addressed by Micio to 
Aéschinus, in Adel. 935. It seems that a German critic, Dr..Grohe, 
has written a paper to show that the expression is a strong one in 
Micio’s mouth; upon which our editor remarks:—‘I appeal to 
the fathers who occasionally bestow upon their sons the epithet 
‘ donkey,’ excellence of temper and perfection of manners notwith- 
standing.” Apropos of strong expressions, Dr. Wagner supplies 
one quite gratuitously in a passage the point and force of which 
consists in Terence’s purposed “aposiopesis.” In the famous 
dialogue between the “Brothers” in the first act, Demea leaves 
unfinished “Jam si unum verbum posthac . . . .” And, as ill- 
luck would have it, some dullard or other among commentators 
has hunted out of a single MS. the complement of the sentence, 
“jam peream.” Surely some wag among his Cambridge intimates 
must have been at the Doctor’s elbow when he translated in a note 
this apt addition as he calls it, “I'll be d—d if ever I say another 
word!” ‘To have preserved in its integrity the playwright’s 
aposiopesis would have been at once more forcible, and more 
seemly in a book for schoolboys ; and we commend to Dr. Wagner 
a beautiful example of what tact may achieve in the way of 
apologetic periphrasis from A Book about Roses, lately published 
by Messrs. Grasbneed, Telling a story from the annals of the 

ice-Chancellor’s Court at Oxford, in which a livery-stable 
keeper apostrophizes his judge, “ MacBride, if this be law, 
hequity, or justice, I’m ——,” the author delicately concludes the 
sentence, ‘Well, let us say, something which happens to a brook 
when its waters are arrested by a temporary barricr constructed 
across the stream.” Not a bad suggestion for the translation of 
«jam peream” in the second edition of Wagner’s Terence ! 

In some introductory remarks (pp. 6-7) on the New Comedy of 
Athens the Professor detracts from the value of the clear views 
he possesses on the subject, by an ill-advised comparison of 
ancient and modern young Hopefuls, their parents, and their belles 
amies, Such topics are best kept out of schoolbooks, Boys, as 
far as our experience goes, throw off the slack morality of Latin 
comedy as a waterproof does rain; but that is no reason for 
dwelling on such matters in Introductions. 

It may be urged that we have made more of the shortcomings of 
this volume than of its excellences. It might have been otherwise 
had its editor less completely ignored all English editions of 
Terence, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


Reminiscences of James A. Hamilton* contain much 

curious and interesting information respecting the course of 
politics and political intrigue at Washington and in New York 
during a considerable part of the present century. The writer 
has been on intimate terms with many of the leading statesmen of 
his time, and had access to the secrets of the Cabinet and of the 
White House at a very critical period in American history, during 
the first Presidency of General Jackson. He has kept a great mass 
of letters and papers which passed between himself, General 
Jackson, Van Buren, and others of the most active and prominent 
politicians connected with that Administration; and the greater 
ge of this large volume is made up of these documents, connected 
y a narrow thread of narrative and explanation, and forming 
something like a continuous record of the transactions in which 
he himself was concerned, or upon which he was consulted. 
Another large portion of the work is filled with the records of his 
European travels, composed in much the same way of a great 
number of lengthy and elaborate letters, and a few brief connecting 
links of direct narrative. In Europe, as in America, the personal 
reputation of the author, and still more his hereditary claim to 
respect and consideration as the son of one of the noblest, wisest, and 
most sagacious of the statesmen and soldiers of the Revolution, 
the great chief of the Federalists, and principal framer of the 
Constitution, secured him access to the highest society, and to the 
acquaintance, if not the intimacy, of public men. He had there- 
fore ample opportunities of seeing the inner world of European 
rage and studying the characters of those who ruled it; and 
is letters written at the time convey a fresh and faithful picture 
of the impressions made upon his mind by the principal personages 
of the Courts and Cabinets of the Old World. Such letters from 
his father, or even from a man of far inferior calibre to his father, 
familiar with American politics and politicians, but comparatively 
free from American prejudices, would have had a vivid inte- 
rest, especially for those who are too young to have themselves 
known the men and the scenes described. But the younger 
Hamilton seems to have inherited neither the lofty intellect, the 
philosophical judgment, nor the high-minded and somewhat chival- 
rous character of his father; and his letters, European and Ameri- 
can, rarely transcend the standard of the average Northern politician. 
Consequently the most valuable part of the volume is that which 
deals with the writer’s personal experiences under the administra- 
tion of General Jackson—a subject upon which he is not very frank 
or explicit, but upon which the documents he has preserved throw 
some useful light. We learn from them how very early the scan- 
dalous corruption which now poisons every department of American 
Government, whether State or Federal, manifested itself in action ; 
‘we see, even in the lifetime of the Revolutionary statesmen of the 


* Reminiscences of James A. Hamilton; or, Men and Events at Home and 
Abroad during Three-quarters % a Century. New York: Scribner & Co. 
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younger generation, even under Jefferson and Madison, judges dis- 
gracing their office by decisions avowedly influenced by 
motives, or by more than questionable participation in Bodneia 
jobbery, and legislators ready to screen a shame which, after all, 
they couid hardly pretend to rebuke. Mr. Hamilton was Acting 
Secretary of State for a short time under Jackson, at the com- 
mencement of his Presidency; and was consequently an instru- 
ment, however unwilling, in the introduction of that scandalous 
system of wholesale removals from office, and distribution of “ the 
spoils” among the victors, which ultimately broke down the last 
restraints of honesty and decency in political life. He has 
served letters relating to this matter, from office-holders, office- 
seekers, and oflice-givers, which reveal a depth of demoralization 
a shamelessness in slander and greed, a want of patriotism and 
public principle in all quarters, from the highest to the lowest, 
which is the more surprising when we remember that the last of 
the framers of the Constitution were still living, and that the 
younger Adams had but just retired from the chair of Washington, 
A less practical but less painful interest attaches to the earliest 
pages of the work, containing the author’s recollections of his 
father, and a good many authentic anecdotes regarding Alexander 
Hamilton and his contemporaries. 

A Report on the Industrial Arts*, or on the machinery of all 
kinds and purposes displayed in the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
has just seen the light. Its elaborate character, and its pains- 
taking completeness and minuteness of detail, leave no room for 
wonder at its late appearance. It is somewhat surprising, 
indeed, that any one man should have ventured on such a 
at all, or should have been able to execute it, with so much 
apparent efliciency and success, within two years. Each machine 
is very carefully described, and its purpose explained ; and in many 
cases a succinct history of previous attempts in the same direction 
is appended. ‘To the general reader a few of these wonderful re- 
sults of human ingenuity will be sufficiently intelligible to be 
interesting. Among the most curious of these are the calculating 
machines which seem to have carried to completion the desi 
left, for want of means, unperfected by Mr. Babbage ; and, in the 
same or a similar class, the marvellous apparatus for microscopic 
measurement, division, and copying, one of which is said (we 
must take the assertion, if at all, on trust) to be capable of 
transcribing the Lord’s Prayer in one two-hundred-and-fifty- 
thousandth of a square inch, and the whole Bible many times 
over in the space of an inch square. The illustrations are for the 
most part clear and well executed, and the whole volume is a 
specimen of difficult work diligently, thoroughly, and neatly done. 

The somewhat fantastic title of a Search for Winter Sunbeams t 
covers an account by Mr. Cox, the representative of Ohio, of his 
travels and sojourn in the neighbourhood of the Mediterranean, 
and particularly at Monaco, Algiers, and in Spain. The work is 
in some respects remarkable. The illustrations are sometimes 
graphic, generally caricatured, almost always tawdry and poor; 
the style resembles that of the lowest order of English newspaper 
correspondents and magazine scribblers, who turn their tours to. 
account by furnishing descriptions of watering-places, gambling- 
places, ruins, caves, scenes picturesque, grotesque, and ridiculous, 
to journals in the dull season and periodicals at a loss for padding ; 
and who invariably alternate between the most incoherent of 
“tall” writing and flimsy sentiment, and the dullest of stupid 
flippancy and stale puns, Mr. Cox is rather more given to the 
latter than the former; and his dreary etforts to be lively and 
amusing are among the most elaborately tiresome and provokingly 
silly that we have seen for along time. We might expect to 
find them in the columns of a third-rate newspaper or in the 
pages of a hard-pushed magazine; but that any one should 
have thought it worth while to spin them out into a book—or 
that any ae should choose to print such a passage as that 
relating the fall of Algiers—is a thing which, if we had not seen 
and handled Mr. Cox’s book, we should hardly have believed. 

The generality of unsound writers on economical questions are 
about as palpably crazy or muddled in mind as those who pro- 
pound objections to the established principles of mathematics, 
astronomy, or optics—the literary monomaniacs who employ their 
leisure in attempts to square the circle, or who publish elaborate 
disproofs of the Copernican system of the universe, or the New- 
tonian doctrine of gravitation. This is as might be expected, if 
ssgages economy be indeed a science and not an tumepia; if it 
e a system of coherent and demonstrable propositions, drawing 
unquestionable conclusions from ascertained premisses, and esta- 
blishing the existence of economic laws inseparable from the system 
of nature and the organization of human society. If this 80, 
as economists maintain, it is then as impossible for a man who has 
really mastered the first principles and method of the science to 
dispute its conclusions—for a competent economist to believe in 
the profitableness of protection or in the permanence and safety 
of an inconvertible paper currency of indefinite amount—as for a 
trained mathematician to believe in any of the short-and-e 
methods of squaring the circle propounded by puzzle-head 
ignoramuses. And assuredly the state of mind betrayed by the 


* Paris Universal Exhibition, 1867. Report on Machinery and Processes 
of the Industrial Arts. By F. A. P. Barnard, LL.D., President of Columbia 
College, New York City, U.S. Commissioner. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 

+ Search for Winter Sunbeams in the Riviera, Corsica, Algiers, and 9 
By 8S. S. Cox, Author of “ Eight Years in Con ” &e. New York: 
Appleton & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & ton. 1869. 
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yast majority of anti-economic speculators, from the authors of 
the Land Bank in the time of William III. down to the currency 
crotcheteers of the last generation and the reciprocity agitators of 
this year, is closely allied to that of the anti-mathematical philo- 
gophers so mercilessly ridiculed by Mr. de Morgan. America, how- 
ever, has produced an eminent exception to this rule. Mr. Carey is 
really a man of ability, whocan write clearly and readably in defence 
of views generally outrageously unscientific, and now and then out- 
rageously immoral ; and if the enemies of the “ Dismal Science ” 
ever seriously attempt to argue with instead of abusing its 
rofessors, it is from Mr. Carey’s armoury that they must draw 
their weapons. Of these they will find an abundant store. Mr. 
Carey is a most voluminous writer and most laborious student ; his 
works contain a really surprising mass of statistical information ; 
and the single volume before us*, containing only his shorter and 
miscellaneous writings, is large enough to furnish three or four 
solid octavos of close — To the general reader most of the 
essays and pamphlets herein collected would prove hopelessly dull, 
but the Letters on International Copyright really deserve perusal. 
They are remarkable both for ingenuity and ingenuousness. They 
are ingenious, inasmuch as they set forth a vast accumulation of 
facts, arguments, and figures in defence of a proposition which, 
simply stated, is one of barefaced robbery—for be it remem- 
bered that America recognises native copyright as fully as we do, 
and only claims the right of stealing the works of foreign authors 
—and employing at once the poverty and the wealth, the successes 
and the wrongs, of literary labourers as arguments to justify their 
spoliation ; as they are ingenuous, in the naive avowal of motives 
as shamelessly selfish and immoral as were ever professed by 
literary or maritime pirates. Stolen goods are cheap, and we can’t 
afford to buy them honestly : some authors are very poor, and gain 
nothing by copyright, and so can lose nothing by robbery; some 
are so rich that they deserve to be robbed; such is, in substance, 
the argument which is expanded into a lengthy pamphlet, and 
sustained by such a multitude of figures and such resources of 
anecdote that the careless reader overlooks the fact that the result 
amounts only to a demonstration that plunder is cheaper than 
purchase when the nature of the case precludes prevention or 
unishment. As a specimen of the best possible manner of treat- 
ing an indefensible cause, and of the skill and success with which 
a special pleader may ignore his opponent's case altogether, and 
seem to prove a great deal while proving nothing to the point, 
these letters are inimitable. At the same time they afford much 
interesting information regarding the book-market in America, the 
—— and profits of honest trade and public piracy, and the 
iterary tastes of the United States, 

A new edition of a translation of M. Victor Cousin’s Elements 
of Psychology, by Dr. Caleb Henry +, is prefaced by an elaborate 
vindication of the author against the attacks of a reviewer who 
had accused him, with the want of discrimination and often 
characteristic of theological polemics, of infidelity and avowed 
Pantheism, if not of downright Atheism. The work appears to 
be intended for use as a text-book, which may render such a 
vindication more needful for the translator's purpose than the 
author himself would probably have considered it. 

Sleep and its Derangements t is the title of a treatise rather 
popular than medical, though entering fully into the scientific as- 
pects of the subject, on the physiology of sleep, and on its abnormal 
phenomena. ‘he latter part of the argument naturally calls forth 
some curious and interesting anecdotes; some of them familiar, 
some new, and all giving occasion for abstruse speculation as to 
the exact state of the mind during the sleep that presents such 
unusual developments. With the author’s views on the metaphy- 
sical aspects of his theme many will disagree ; but some who care 
very little about these will find matter of interest in the plain and 
lucid account given of the supposed primary condition of sleep— 
the withdrawal of blood from the vessels of the brain—and in the 
corollary suggestion of simple and universally applicable methods 
of relieving that tendency to sleeplessness which 1s one of the most 
frequent and trying of the minor afflictions of men devoted to 
mental labour. 

A thin > volume, entitled New York Iilustrated §, contains 
a map of the Empire City and its suburbs, in which the resem- 
blance to a geometrical pattern arising out of the rectangular 
arrangement of a city long since laid out on system is almost as 
striking as in the newest American towns, so largely does the 
recent predominate over the ancient and irregular part of the 
commercial metropolis of the Western hemisphere; and also a 
number of rather poor engravings illustrating a close and not well- 
printed text, descriptive of the different quarters and principal 
uildings of New York. 

* Miscellaneous Works of Henry C. Carey, LL.D., Author of “ Principles 
of Social Science,” Ad Philadelphia: Henry Carey Industrial 

Publisher, London: ‘fritbner & Co. 

t Elements of Psychology: included in a Critical Examination of Locke's 
sesay on the Human Understanding, and in additional Pieces. y Victor 
Cousin, Translated from the French, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Caleb §. Henry, D.D. Fourth Improved Edition, revised according to the 
Author’s last Corrections. New York: Ivison, Phinney, & Co. Chicago : 
Griggs & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 

t Sleep and its Derangements. By William A. Hammond, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Diseases ot the Mind and Nervous System, and of Clinical Medicine, 
in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York ; Vice-President of 
the Academy of the Medical Sciences, National Institute of wr Arts, 
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Among the Trees* is the title of a work, half scientific, half 
sentimental, describing, under the guise of rambles in the woods, 
the haunts, character, appearance, popular and botanic names 
and forms, of the principal American wildflowers. It is grace 
fully and sensibly written, but open to the objection common to 
most such books, that there is too much science and too many 
hard words for those who read for pleasure, and too little of 
system and order, too much of ornament and sentiment, for those 
who read to learn. Trees, Plants, and Flowers + is a more sys- 
tematic, though very brief and practical, handbook of information 
concerning the flora of America, intended chiefly for the use 
of children, but likely to prove a little too hard and abstruse 
for the age to which its reflections and observations appear to be 
adapted. It may, however, be useful to children of a larger 
growth, and assist town-bred youth in acquiring sufficient know- 
ledge of the forms and characters of plants to be able to dis- 
tinguish a lime from a beech, an oak from a sycamore, and to 
escape the ridicule of rustics on his liability to confound oats 
with rye, and a field of turnips with one of beet. 

A much more readable, if more miscellaneous, treatise is that on 
the Wonders of the Deep}, which deals with a great variety of 
things oceanic and maritime, from oysters to lighthouses, in a 
manner not the less lively and amusing because totally devoid of 
order and system. Legends of mermaids and Vikings; fragments 
of mythology and of history ; descriptions of a Greek Pharos and 
of the Eddystone Lighthouse ; estimates of the respective merits 
of English and American, Colchester and Whitstable, oysters, 
with fragments of information respecting the consumption of that 
chief of edible molluscs at ancient feasts, and the manner of its 
conveyance to the tables of Roman epicures, are mingled with notes 
of the habits, classification, and form of different species of marine 
creatures. The result is a miscellany of popular and recherché, 
familiar and curious, scientific and historical knowledge which 
would drive the systematic student to despair, but will exactly 
suit the most careless sort of amateurs—those who have a taste 
for the fruits but not for the labours of study, and delight in the 
man or book that will pick out for them, without trouble of their 
own, the plums from the solid pudding of history and science. 

The absence of a creed, a.clergy, and a defined Church govern- 
ment have produced among the Quakers, as among some other 
sects, the natural consequences of division and dissension. The 
members of such a religious body may in theory agree to differ ; but 
in practice they find themselves soon so divided in feeling and in 
principle, so utterly out of harmony upon points which lie very 
near to their hearts, and affect their deepest and most earnest 
convictions, that it becomes impossible for,the extremes to act or 
worship together in anything like cordiality; and then one party 
accuses the other of giving up the old doctrines of the common 
faith, and is met with a recriminatory charge of departure from 
the original theory of toleration. This has happened ere now 
among the Unitarians, whose limited creed would seem to leave 
less room for serious dispute; it is not strange that it should 
happen to the Quakers, The advocates of a Church without a 
creed, a religion without dogmas, may perhaps find some useful 
lessons in Mr. Speakman’s very terse and brief account of the 
Divisions in the Society of Friends. § 

A beautifully printed and neatly illustrated edition of Whittier’s 
New England Ballads ||—not the least spirited and characteristic of 
the poet’s productions—accompanies a complete edition of his 
poems in two octavo volumes, of which we need only say that it is 
the best we have yet seen, and the only one which is altogether 
worthy of a place in a good library, or altogether pleasant and 
comfortable to the eyesight of a reader who has passed middle life, 
and begins to appreciate the merits of large type and the advan- 
tages of daylight. 

n equally good style are new editions of the entire prose 
works of two of the most eminent of American essayists—the 
chiefs of the New World Transcendentalists—Emerson and 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Of the former{] we need not say 
much, The general character of Mr. Emerson’s writings is;pretty 
well known to most cultivated Englishmen, and his English Traits 
and Representative Men have made for him a popular repu- 
tation on this side of the Atlantic. This edition of his prose 
writings is as good as need be desired, without being in any way 
elaborate or expensive. Mr. Emerson is also one of the three 
authors of the Memoirs of Madame Ossoli, which, in two small 
octavo volumes, form part of the present Tribune edition of her 


* Among the Trees: a Journal of Walks in the Woods, and Flower-hunting 
through Field and by Brook. Vay Mary Lorimer. With Illustrations from 
Drawings after Nature. New York: Hurd & Houghton; Cambridge 
Riverside Press. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 

+ Trees, Plants, and Flowers; Where and How they Grow: a Familiar 
History of the Vegetable Kingdom. By the Author of “ Our Own Birds.” 
With Seventy-three Engravings. Philadelphia: Lippincott &Co. London : 
Triibner & Co. 1870. 

Wonders of the Deep. A Companion to “ Stra 
of Nature.” a M. Schele de You lew York: Putnam & Son, London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 

§ Divisions in the Society of Friends. By Thomas H. Speakman. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Tritbncr & Co. 1869. 

|| Ballads of New England. By John Greenleaf Whittier. With Mus- 
trations. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner-& Co. 1870. 

The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. Complete Edition. 
2vols. Vol.I. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
1870. 

The Prose Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. New and Revised 
Palen. Vol. I. Fields, Osgood, & Co. London : Triibner 
1070. 
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idol and centre of a coterie of Transcendental mystics who formed 
one of the noisiest and least popular “ mutual admiration societies ” 
that even America has known, is little remembered, save by name, 
among the rising generation. But, before and shortly. after her earl 
and tragical death, she had a reputation as great and peculiar, if 
not as extensive, as susceptible ambition and feminine vanity could 
desire. Her personal qualities made her very dear to a circle of 
intimate friends, by whose worship she was no doubt spoilt. How 
impatiently her pretensions were endured, and how deeply her some- 
what offensive assumption of superiority ’and her naive but intense 
egotism were resented, by outsi ers, may be seen in the severity of 
Lowell’s merciless satire, “Miranda” being almost the only writer of 
whom he speaks with anything like aversion or bitterness. Perhaps 
a generation which has forgotten her personal claims and the con- 
troversy they excited may "be able from these volumes to form a 
juster estimate of her character, and to understand what were the 
qualities of head and heart which could at once justify the intense 
affection and admiration of her own circle, and provoke such ter- 
rible castigation from one of the most candid and kindly of con- 
temporary writers. 


* Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, By R. W. Emerson, W. H. Can- 
ning, and J. F: Clarke. With a Portrait and an Appendix. New York: 
"eo Tribune Association. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1869. 

At Home and Abroad ; or, Things and Thoughts in America and Europe. 

Art, Literature, and the Drama. Life Without and Life Within; or, Re- 
views, "Narratives, Essays, and Poems. 

Women in the Nineteenth Century, and Kindred Papers relating to the 
Sphere, Condition, and Duties of Woman. By Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
Edited by her Brother, Arthur B. ‘Fuller. New and complete Edition, with 
an Introduction by Horace Greely. New York: The Tribune Association, 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 
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The publication of the Sarurpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TWICE on Monday next (Boxing Day), at Three and Eight.— 


Mr. and Mrs. GERMAN REED in their New Entertainment, AGES AGO. With cox 
AND BOX (197th time).—Koyal Gallery of Illustration, 14 Regent Street.—Admission, Is., 28.; 
Stalls, 3s., and 5s. 

MPHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
© Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, ls.—Gas on dark days 


WILLIAM _CALLOW, Secretary. _ 


Ow BOND STREET GALLERY.—The NTE 


WINTER 


EXHIBITION of PICTURES ip OIL and WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN. 
= ine. 
~— JAMES W. BENSON, Hon. Sec. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, at 
the French \ eds 120 Pall Mal from Half-past Nine till Five o’clock.—Admission, 1s.; 


GUSTAVE DORE. —DORE | GALLERY, 35 New ¢ Bond Street. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ ROSSINI, ” “TITANIA,” “FRAN- 
CESCA DE KIMINI 1"), Daily, at the New Gallery, Ten to Five (Gas at Dusk).—Admission, !s. 


TH, LAST GRAND WORK | by A. BIERSTADT—MOUNT 
ny ON Ly Time, at T. M‘LEAN’S New Gallery, 7 Haymarket, 
WALTON’S ALPINE and EGYPTIAN 


PICTURES.—The WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at the Pall Mall 
Gallery, 48 Pall Mall (Mr.W, M. Thompson's). Admission, ls,—Open daily from Ten till Dusk, 


works.* That lady, the “ Miranda” of Lowell’s Fuble for Critics, the ) 
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JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—HISTORY of PHILO. 
SOPTLY; L CROOM ROBERTSON will deliver a Ccarse of TWELVE 
LECTURES on the STORY of MODERN PHILOSC oe. from the Seventeenth 
Century, on W: RE i! venings, at 7. 30, pepaning on January 5. Fee, £1 1s. 6d. 
Iso a Course of above SIXTY LEC CTURES on LOGIC in the teat ye on Thuy 
and Fridays, and in the Summer ‘Term on tee Goad Wednesdays, ‘Thursdays, and Fridays, Sat 


10 A.M., beginning on January 6. Fee, £4 4s._Students may attend this Course durin oe 
Term ouly, taking also PH PHY of the MIND on ‘Tuesdays and Wedn 
January 4. Fee, £3 3s. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A.. A., Secretary to the te Comet 
ALVERN COLLEGE 


The next TERM will Friday, January M4. The P 
the College on Ww. fednestag. anuary 3. vex 
MALVERN COLLEGE 
ITead- Master. 
The Rev. ARTIIUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
Full information on application to TeNry ALpricn, Esq., the Secretary. 
EAs TBOURNE COLLEGES. 
Established 1867. 
President. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University or 
‘ambridge, &c. &e. 
The Rey. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford, 
‘The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, January 20, 1870. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Major GARRARD, Eastbourne, 
KRASsSTBOURNE COLLEG &, 
(By the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) 

There will be an EXAMINATION for TWO OPEN SCHOLARSITIIPS, of £20 each, in 
January next ; one restricted to Boys under Fourteen years of age, the other without such 
restriction. 

Names of Candidates to be sent to the Head-Master, the Rev. T. Popxone, on or before 

y, January 
COLLEGE 
MILITARY AND CIVIL DEPARTME 

This Department, in addition to v3! for the above ‘Services, Tatas the means of a 

sound General Education to BOYS d for the U: 


K= ENSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 39 Kensington 
Square, affords BOYS A a First-rate EDUCATION at a Moderate Cont, It prepares for 

the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, the Public Schools, and Professional and 

Mercantile Pursuits. —Prospectuses forwarded on application to tl the He: XR, 


OLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 


College. and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of College. 
late Fiineien i of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPI “? for the Indian 
Service an [ether Competitive Examinations.—Terms and on 


NGINEERING. — STUDENTS are repared in the 

HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for tap various branches of Civil 4 
neering, and for the Indian Public | Work 8 Departmen t, by 

or without Articles of A Address, The: Puixcirat. 


REPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, and Senior Assistant-Master of 
Wellington College, formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS from 
' Nine years of age. Large House, with 17 acres of Play Bo one mile from Ru; by. A List 
of Referees—including the Rev. Dr. Regius reek, Cam- 
»ridge, formerly Head-Master of Shrewsbury ; Rev. Dr. Benson, Master of gton College, 

at Ru and Parents of Boys—sent on Terms, Twelve, 

£85 ; over Twelve, £100.—Overslade, near Rugby. 


.—ENDOWED GRAMMAR SCHOOL, founded 
1559 by Queen Elizabeth, for the SONS of Income. Board, 

with separate Bed _ in the House of the Head-Master, 30 Guineas Education 

including Printed Books free. Three Vacancies. — = for the eev several ‘Examinations. 
ddress, HEAD-MASTER, care of Messrs. Reeves, 113 Cheapside 


| PRIVATE TUITION.—ISLE of WIGHT.—A CLERGYMAN, 


Graduate in Honours of Oxford, of some experience iv preparing a ¢ r the Public 
Schools, Army, &c., after Christmas will receive into his oy ph most neoie y situated by the 
Sea, at Black gang Chine, SIX YOUNG PUPILS. His Wife is a French P: pains 
will be taken that by familiar practice eh | Pa ils may acquire Readiness anda Y Accent in 
French Conversation. Inclusive Terms, 90 Guineas. —For References, address Rev. M.A.., 8t. 
Catherine's Villa, J B lackgang. 


DUCATION. -— Wimpole Street, W.—The late PRINCIPAL 

arried) of a PUBLI' OOL in connexion with the London University receives 
PUPI and BOARDERS at his Residence, and p the Public Schools, “he Uni- 
versities, and the various Military and Civil Service ome nations.—For ‘l'erms and References, 
address C. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co., 187 Piccadilly, V 


PRANCE. — — VERSAILLES. — MODERN SCHOOL, 3a5 
rue Porte de Buc. Principal—Prof. JULIUS BRANDT of Paris). The 
Establishment, in a Day School, asmall of RESIDE NT DERS 
studying | under t Principal's immediate and direction. Special Classes for Civil 
Engineering.—For further particulars apply to Dr BRANDT, 5 as Porte de ‘Bue, Versailles. 


DUCATION FRANCAISE.—Un MONSIEUR FRANQAIS, 
qui recoit généralement TROIS GENTILSHOMMES dans sa famille, pour terminer 
leur éducation et. poe enseigner la langue francaise, pourra recevoir, pendant les vacances de 
VES qui voudraient se perfectionner dans cette langue. —S'adresser & M. 
Boar, 33 rue du Prince Albert, Boulogne-sur-mer, France, 


DUCATION in FRANCE.—A CHANGE in a SCHOOL'’S 
DIRECTION.—ST. LAYS. near Paris.—Professor JOURDES, M.A., 
ancien membre de l'université de Rome, is now the Head-Master wr the _ECOLE INTER- 
NATIONALE. The above is a Fi for E and Com; 
Studies. Limited number of Pupils. Readi 1 y, Cricket and Football Club, &. 
For Admission apply to the HEAD-MASTE R, 89 rue de pone St. ’Germain-en-Lay e, France. 


(VIL SERVICE of INDIA.—PERSONS desirous of 
being admitted to the OPEN COMPETITION commencing on April 5, 1870, should 
apply at once for the necessary Forms; w! must be returned, with evidence of Age, Health, 


and Character, not later than February 1. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Cannon Row, Westminster. 


TELEGRAPH, CIVIL, and FOREST SERVICES. 


DATES are specially seapesel for these EXAMINATIONS at the HARTLEY 
INSTI Southampton.—Address, The PRINCIPAL. 


TW DIAN TELEGRAPH, WORKS, | FORESTS, HOME 

CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY. W.M M OR of * English History 
and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations y Ban km G for all Depart- 
ments.—Address, 15 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


LADY, Professor of MUSIC and SINGING, who has had 

years oxpariones 3 in TUITION, wishes to moot with PUPILS, either in Schools 

or Private any years ‘erms moderate. References 0 e highest character can be given.— 
ress, F. L., Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 


OME for YOUNG LADIES ABROAD.—Dr. MEVERT 
receives into his Family FOUR YOUNG LADIES wishing to learn German, and finish 
their Education. Terms, 80 Guineas. One Vacancy.—34 Eilbeckerweg, Eilbeck, near Hamburg. 


A GENTLEMAN of LITERARY TASTES may be received 

in the Family of a JOURNALIST of | good I Position, residing in one of the best West 
Central Squares. 33,8. W.C.,care of Mr. Hancock, Chemist, 
128 Fleet Street, E.C. 


A UfHORSHIP.—GENTLEMEN about to PUBLISH may may 


obtain experienced Advice and Assistance in the preparation of thate MSS. for Press, by 
addre ssing S., care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


OPYRIGHT for SALE of a First-Class ss ANNUAL 

PUBLICATION, the Circulation and Business Connexions of which can be 
Extended. None but Principals treated with.—For Terms and Particulars, apply to 
BIGGENDEN, Esq., 5 Walbrook, E.C, 


N ONOGRA MS.—The STATIONERY COMPANY’S CATA- 
GUE and SPECIMENS RAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY: post 


free. BRI TISH and FOREIGN SPATIUNDRY COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick 
Covent Garden, London. 
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December 2 25, 1869. J 


NIV ERSITY of LONDON.—The SENATE are about to 
int an ASSISTANT-REGISTRAR. The Salary will be £500 a Year. In common 
ont other Officers of the University, he will be subject to Annual Re-election. ‘The whole 
time of the ‘Assistant-Registrar must be devoted to the Business of the University. He will be 
aired to enter on his Duties on May 1, 1870. Further information may be obtained by appli- 
= the REGISTRAR. 

Candidates are desired to send in their Names to the Registrar, with a statement of their 
Age, and Qualifications, and with such Testimonials as they may think 
Mirable, before Tuesday, March 1, 1870. It is particularly requested by the Senate ‘that no 

personal application be made to its ‘Members individually. 

y Order of the Senate 
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| EAL & SON. Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 


in London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BEDROOMS. 


TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
HEAL _& SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 


and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show ry and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest n 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


_ 17 Savil Savile | Row, W., December 22, 1869. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, Registrar. 


ABINGDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The TRUSTEES of 


FAL & SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 23s. to 


oose-down Quilts, from 11s. to 64s. List of Pris and Sizes sent free by post on 


ROYSSE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL in the Borough of Abingdon being about to appoint par ase.; Goose-S & IN, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, oad, W. 


a HEAD-MASTER to the said School, request Candidates for the Office to address themselves, | 
tod end or Testimonials, to DANIEL GoprREY, Esq.. Town Clerk of the Borough, on or 
before the day of January, 1870. ‘The present Stipe nd of the Head-Master is about £210a 
year. Pre pink Buildings comprise a newly erected Master’s House, and accommodation 
annexed for Fort Boarders, together with C lass-rooms and Schools adapted for 120 Scholars. 
There is a Secon’ Master, whose Salary is paid from a separate Endowment ; the other Masters | 
must be prov’ ided by the Head-Master. Candidates will be required to accept the Appointment 
subject to such scheme for the government of the School and the Education to be therein pro- 
yided as the Commissioners under the Endowed Schools Act 1869 may authorize and direct. 
Candidates must be Members of the Church of England, and Graduates of one of the Universities 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 

__ Abingdon, | December 14, 1869, 


HEAL. & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CAT ALOGUE, i, containing 
Illustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, sent 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London. W. 
FILMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE.—An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices rticles 


FURNITURE, sent (free post) on application to TIMER & 
and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. 


(ARTHUS ISIANS can obtain PHOTOGRAPHS from Mr. 


weer MOEKMORE & DRAWINGS of CHARTERHOUSE (price Is. 6d. per ), at 
DOLAMORE & BULLOCK’, 30 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


cut URCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION. — The 

HONORARY SECRETARIES earnestly plead for a portion of the ALLMS given away 
atthis Season. Twenty-eight PENITENTIARIES and HOUSES of REFUGE, “with room 
for more than 753 Penitents, are now in union with the Association. and greatly need such Help 
as its Funds allow. — than 223 Applicants have been refused Admission during the past Year 


through want of Funds. 
G. C. CAMPBELL, 
E. L. BIRKETT, M.D. ston. sees. 
Office, 39 Sackville Street, W. THOMAS WODEHOUSE, 


BEDE REDFORD HOTEL, Brighton. — Every endeavour is made 
to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. The Coffee Room, with extensive 
Sea frontage, has been enlarged and to * The MANAGER ” will be 
promptly attended to. 

Bedford Hotel Company, Limited, 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 
pa S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 


SOLIDAIRES for FLOORING. 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 


2% and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., ayo 
CLEVELAND WORKS. 


and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS in 
FURNITURE. 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY’S 
SPECIAL DESIGNS FOR THIS SEASON ARE REGISTERED AT 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 


And will be sent free by Post, upon application, addressed in full to 
No. 20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 1869. 
J OHN J JOSEPH MECHI, assisted by his Son, has one of the 


Largest Stocks in London of Art icles expressly a for CRRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, 
WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, or COMPLIMED TARY ESENTS, and at Prices suited to 
the req of all. It would be Hye oye to give a ae of ail the Articles submitted to 


PARQueT for 


GTAMMERI G.—Rev. E. DANZIG ER, ‘17 Old Cavendish 
Street, London, North Field Villa, Leeds, and 71 Carter Street, Greenheys, M 
effectually and permanently CURES all ag oy of SPEECH, whether due to — 
ness or other causes, irrespective of Age or Sex. No Mechanical application used.—The highest 
References and and Testimonials can be I had on application, 


OVERL: AND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
Gutat ‘Parcels by their Steamers for 
From SOUTHAMPTON. FROM MARSEILLES. 
GIBRALTAR ...... Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. - 


Every Sunday, at 7 a.m. 


” ” ” ” 


Saturday, Dec. 25, 2 p.m. 
And every alternate 
Saturday thereafter. 


Sunday, Jan. 2,7 a.m. 
And every alternate 
Sunday thereafter. 


AUSTRALIA ...... { And every Fourt And every Fourth 
Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 
And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam Navigation Company's Steamers. 
* The following Reduced Rates will be charged % Bombay : 
rom Southampton ........ wees £72 First Class; mo Second Class. 
From Marseilles....... 
= through Egypt. A corresponding w will be ‘made in the Rates from 
For further <a apply at the Com ‘s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or 
Oriental Place, Southampton. snd 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
RATIONS. — HEATON, Lj & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
Tendon. Prize Medal, London ‘and Paris. 


ig DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
ope. BAGS, with Silver, Silver Gilt, or pied Fr ittings in every variety. 
UNTED and ORMOLU SUITES for the WRITING TA 
_ RSP ATCH BOXES and TRAVELL ING RI’ ING C ASES, in russia 
the best quality, Blotting Books, Envelope Cases, Inkstands, and Bookslides. 
CARTE. DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the best make, with Patent Leather Guards, 
in morocco and russia bindings, also in ormolu, walnut, and coment _of new and elegant 
designs ; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for PRESE 
‘ At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 
J OH! OHN BOU RNE & CO., Engineers, Shipbuilders, and 
Contracters, 66 Mark Lane, London, E.C. All kinds of Machinery supplied. Also, 
Mr. Bourne's Works on the Steam Engine. 


Saturday, Dec. { Sunday, Jan. 2,7 a.m. 


ALVIATI & CO’S VENETIAN CHANDELIERS, 
Bot, Jewelry, Mosaics, and Blown Glass, at the VENICE AND MURANO 
GLASS ASD i OSAIC COMPANY; Limited (SALVIATI & CO.), 30 St. James's Street, 


DENT, ‘CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 
M to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.I.M, the Emperor of Russia ; and 

akers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


£ s.d. £8. d. 

16 16 0 Silver Lever Watches, from ........ 550 
Silver Half C 

15 0 with or without a Key, from -%6 5 0 


550 ag Half Chronometers in Hu 

g Cases, from .. oe 

770 Marine Chronomete om . 

Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from ..... £4 4s, 

Drawing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &c., winding with or without a Key, 
Dials, Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description. Turret Clocks made to order, 

E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. _ 


ENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 
No Key being used, the Watch is kept free from Dust, and is perfectly Air-tight; they are 
especially adapted and recommended for the use of Iuvalids, the Nervous, and Travell lers, and 
are sent safe by post = parts of the World. 


d. £ s.d. £ s.d. £s.d. s. d. 
GOLD...... iol 0 1515 0 2100 30 0 0 35 0 © each. 
SILVER .. 5 5 0 880 1212 0 200 B00 « 


BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS upon Watches, Clocks, and Artistic Gold 
Jewellery, post free, 2d. each, 
STrAM Factory—s8 60 LUDGATE HILL, 25 OLD BOND STREET, W. _ 


STOVES + INS 
FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
8. TECES -— Buyers of the iain are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
. BU RTON’S Show Rooms. They contain such au assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimneypieces, Fire~ irons, and General Lronmonger; 
jor variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisitenc 
£9 5s, Bright ditto, with, Ormolu Orname nts, £3 % 


. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 


m 3s, 3d, the Sct to £4 1 


teel and Ormolu Fende rs, from £3 3s. to £25; Chimney pieces, from £1 8s, to £100; Fire- 


view in his magnificent Show 55 yards long, but a visit is respectfully solicited. The 
following are a few of the Articles : —Dressin 3s for Ladies and Gentlemen ; Dressing Cases 
for Ladies and Gentlemen, with silver and plated mountings; Despatch Boxes, fitted an: 
empty ; Portable Writing Cases, Writing Desks, Work Boxes, Work Baskets, Smelling Bottles, 
Book Slides, Flower Vases, Tea Chests and Caddies, Jewel Boxes, Pocket Books, Portmonn 
Albums, Reticule Bags, ey Cases, Blotting Folios, Inkstands, Cases of Scissors, Cases of 
Needles, Cases of Brushes, Cases of Razors, Glove Boxes, Handkerchief Boxes, Liqueur Cases, 
Ormolu Articles, Drinking Flasks,Courier Bags, the New Sealskin Muff and Reticule Bag com- 
bined, Bagatelle and Miniature Billiard Tables, = reeeeeny and other Chessmen, Backgammon 
Boards, the celebrated Trays and Waiters, Warranted Is. 
Renkmiven « and’ Scissors ; ; the Magic Razor Strops and Paste.— 
Catalogues free on Th ion. 
No. 112 Regent Street, London, W. 

NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 1870. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 1870. 


MAPPIN & WEBB request an EARLY INSPECTION 
of their large Stock of ELECTRO SILVER PLATE specially designed for this 


- SPOONS AND FORKS. 
ELECTRO SILVER ON BEsT NICKEL. Plain. 
Tea Spoons per doz. ......+++ Ist. 2nd Qual, 18s 
or Forks per doz 388..... 27 
‘Table Spoons or Forks per doz. 


CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY, 
Best Quality only. 
Table Knives. Cheese Knives. Carvers. 


BLADES SECURED TO HANDLES. 
3§-in. White per 
4-in. Stro! 
4-in. Round Handies 
Fine White Silver Ferules ...... os® 


All Manufactured at MAPPIN & ‘WEBB'S Winsley Street Sheffield Factories. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
»  West-Exp Snow Rooms, 76, 77, AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 
Crry WAREHOUSE, 71 AND 72 CORNHILL. 
MAPPIN & WEBB. 


OSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN DELIERS. 
LL LIGHTS and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormoiu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
TABLE GLASS of all Kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders Promptly Executed. 
All Articles Marked in Plain Figures, 
LONDON-—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM~—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
Established 1807. 


(CHOICE BULBS, Xe. for eg Planting. Collection, £1 ; 
Half for 10s.—12 Show yy 100 Crocus, 50 Early Tulips, 2¢ = do., 12 Emperor's 
Crown, 12 Cardinal’s Hat, 50 Anemones, 6 Tigrida Pavonia, 12 Iris ermanica, new and 
splendid, 4 Crown imesrials 3 3 Lilies, 12 Finest Gladiolus, 12 + Perpetual Flowering 
Carnations sent on receipt of . Order. 

H. ALEXANDER, Florist, 299 Goswell Road, E.C. 


BKVERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 
BITTERS (Waters’ Quinine Wine) for strengthening the System. Sold by Grocers, 
Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per Do: 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 
LEWIS & CO., Agents, Worcester. 
NUMEROUS, CURES of CONSUM PTION, ‘ASTHMA, 


WAFERS.”—From ‘Mess BELL ross Shore Street, Greenock, Nov. 29, 1869.— 
Dr. LOCOCK'S WAFERS. "price Ie Is. ces. id." Sola’ by all Chemists. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


L!IGHT-BROWN cOD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medi. al Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


y as cannot be approached elsewhere either Sir HERRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
ot workmanship. Black Stoves, 8s.to | “I consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light 


observes :— 
t ~~? n Cod Fj Oil to be a very pure Vil, not likely to 
te discust. and at tic agent of great v 
EDWARD SMITH, Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board ci Great Britain, 
in'h his v- “On Consumption,” writes:— We think it a great advantage that there is one 


(WIL LIAM S. BURTON, aioom ral Furnishing Ir . by to H.R.H. the | kind of Cod Liver Oil w ich rls universally admitted to be genuine —the Light-Brown Oil 
Prince of, Wales, CATALOGUE containing of Illustrations of his | supplied by Dr. De Jongh.” 

W asis — 
39 Oxford Plans of A, New Sold only in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quaiis, 9s., by respectable 
man Yard. With the present RATLAWAY FACILITIES the cost of z Goods to Chemists. Sons Commuaxens, 


distant Parts of the United Kingdom is WILLIAM 8. BURTON will 


ce desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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’ | YHE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL. £1,000,000, 

Tlgap OrricE—NICIIOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall pornged £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
> r per cent. per ann., ouppes to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
ditto ditto ditto 
at 3 ditto ditte 3 ditto ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Dank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection, 
Sales and Purchases eifected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest "i n, and Army, Navy. and Ciyil Pay and Pensions realized, 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
sac 


J. TUOMSON, Chairman, 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still conducted on the Mutual } 


Large Returns made to Members in each De ment. 

The: at hole of the Protits are divided ate ap the Members of Five years’ standing 
and upwards—there being no Shareholders. 

‘The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the current year on Life Dolicies is 
60 per cent, for the Old Series, and 50 per cent. fur the New Series. 

‘Lhe rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at Is. td. per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

‘The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and character. 


December 24, 1868. 


Claims paid on Life Policies to this date .......0++.+e0++++ £728,002 


ASSETS. 
Present Value of Life 1,271,569 
LIABILITIES. 


Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,166,596) .... 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£8,737 per aunum 


64,290 


Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office may be had on application to the | 


Secretar, 


QcorrisH UNION IN (SURANCE COMPANY (FIRE 


Established 1824, and I toe by Royal Charter. 
LONDON—37 CORNITILL; EDINBURGIL and DUBLIN, 


The following results of the Operations during the Year ending August 1, 1869. were reported 
at the —— hh Annual Court of Proprietors, held at Edinburgh on the ‘lst day of December 
y: 


Number of Life Policies issued, 889. 


Sums Insured thereby 
Yielding in New Premi 
Invested Funds ......... 
Amount of Life Insurances 
The ‘Total Revenue of the Comp 
amounts to .... . 
Copies of Prospoctns, and all other information, vai »btained at the Offices of the Company, 
as above, or at any of the Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 

Cornhill, London. JOUN JACKSON, Assi Assistant-Secretary._ 
U NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURAN ‘CE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 

Extension to Winchester, Eton, Harrow, and other Foundation Schools. 


President—llis Grace ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 


0 
0 


° 


Directors. 
Sir James Alderson, M.D. bs Arthur Thomas Malkin 
Henry Nugent Bankes, Esq. The Right Rev. the rin Bithop of Oxford. 
Francis Barlow, Esq. The Right Hon. Sir : rederick Pollock, Bart. 
Sir Edward M. Buller, Bart, M.P. Edward Romilly, Ese 
Lord Richard Cavendish, The Most Hon. the Marquis of 
Sir Robert Charles Dallas, Bart. The Right Hon. Spencer H. Walpole, M.P. 
Francis I. Dickinson, Esq. Sir Thomas W. atson, Bart., M.D. 


Sir Francis H. Doyle, Bart. The Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley. 


Robert Hook, Esq. J. Copley Wray, Esq. (Chairman). 
Amount of Capital subscribed, £600,000, on has been paid up .. 


Annual Income 


Addition to Policies nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 
The Ninth Quinquennial Division of Profits, June, 1870. 
CHARLES McCABE, Seeretary. 
L FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
INSTITUTED 1803. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 

Tnsurances azai be effected with this Company on every descripticn of Property, at 
moderate rates of 
: Policies falling aoe at "Christmas should be renewed before January 8, or the same will | 

yecome VOL 

The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policy-holders and ail 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fully from loss by Fire, which can now be done at a nct 
annual cost of from Is. 6d. per cent. upwards, 

Septennial Policies charged only Six Years’ Premium, 

Prompt and liberal Setylement of Claims. 

‘The usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


TPHE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Has just published A NEW PROSPECTUS, specially suited to the Present Time. 
This Prospectus specifies the Documents necessary to enable any one to form a satisfactory 
judgment regarding the Financial Condition and General Merits of a Life Assurance 
Association, aud contains— 


1. The Last Valuation Balance-Sheet of Assets and Liabilities, with List of the Securities 
in which the Funds are invested. 


2. A detailed Abstract of the Valuation of the Society's Assets and Liabilities under its 


Policies, in which the mode of valuation of each (Policy is made as well known to 
Actuaries and skilled persons as it is to the Society's Officers themselves. 
3. A Vable of Surrender Values, repayable under discontinued Policies of all durations. 
4, A Table of Bonuses, added to Policies of all durations, 


THE SOCIETY'S RESOURCES ARE 
A Realised Fund, exceeding ......... ce 
An Annual Revenue, exceeding ne 600,000 


BY SUCIE UNRESERVED DISCLOSURE 
as the new Prospectus contains, the great evils inseparable from secrecy and partial pul blication 
can alone be guarded against ; and in view of probable legislation to compel publicity rezarding 
the financial condition of all Life Assurance Oilices, this new Prospectus is respectfully sub- 
mitted to the consideration of all concerned, 
Copies of the new Prospectus may be had, or will be sent post free, on application. 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
Jd. J.P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Tigap Orricr: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGII (Nov. 1809). 
Loypvos Orrice 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CORNHILL. 
Honorary Board of Directors. 
George Younc. Esq., Mark Lane. 

Charles Edward Police k, Esq., QC. 
Publisher, Albemarle Street, 
Chairman London aud Brighton Railway. 
‘Povah, M. Rectory, Mart 
. Esq. (Messrs, Wele 1, Margetson, & Co.) 
Pigott, ‘Trinity House. 
Lloyds. 
Anderson, Esq., Somerset Tlouse. 


Agent—Uugh M‘Kean, 24 Cornhill. 
sad: Andrew Thomson, 49 Pall Mail. 


West- 


Lv: LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London, 
Established 1823, 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE SOCIETY ON THE Ist OF JANUARY, 1g¢9, 
Subseribed Capital (£900,000 uncalled) ....,..ssesseeeeeesececcoecseeeseesees £1,000,000 
Invested Assets. . 


(Being to cent. of gross assured, 
Bonuses declared, | 191 the Annual Premium Income.) 


Annual Income— 


From Premiums. + £282,525), 
From Interest on In 27,3955 909,920, 


Gross amount assured by Policies, including Bonuses declared ccseeceeeees 9,833,000 


Amount of last Roum (for the Five years on 
December 31, 1864) 54,41 


Total Claims paid from the commencement of the — 
Sums assured. 7,914,299 


muses 


| Expenses of M t (inclusive of C issi ae 
| 


Assurances are granted upon the Lives of Persons in every station of life for Sums not 
exceeding £10,000, with or without Participation in Profits. 


Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, fe. may be obtained on application, 
personally or by letter, to the ‘Actuary, at the Oftice in London = 


GRIFFITIT DAVIES, 
Actuary, 


A.D. 1720. 

ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 

(Established by Charter of Llis Majesty George the First.) 

FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 

Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Brancn Orrick—29 PALL MALL, 8.W, 
! OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
| JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sul-Governor.» 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


| Directors. 

| Robert Barclay, Esq. William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
John Garratt ny , Esq. Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 

William Davidson, Esq George Forbes Maleuimson, Esq. 

| Lancelot William De ke Esq. Lord Josceline Wm. Perey. 


Alexander Druce, Esq, Charles Robinson, Esq. 
| Fredk. Joseph Edlmann, Esq, Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
| Charles Hermann Gosehen, Esq. Eric Gosinate Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Greutell, Joseph Somes, Esq. 
Francis Alex. Hamiiton, William’ Wallace, Esq. 
bert Amadeus Heath, Esq Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Medical Referee-8 AMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 


ie .—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
Ps due at Christmas will expire on January 9. 
FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may be effected on advantageous terms. 
FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the Premium is now the only Charge for 
Fire Insurances. 
FARMING-STOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashing- Machines, 
The Revewsionary Bonus on British Life Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
on the sum assurec 
an wuivelont reductions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
nat form of US, 
T ‘he Div ions of Profit take place every Five Years. 
Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on One Life. 
This Corporation attords to the Assured— 
Liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Ojlice whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of a Century and a half. 
Royal Exchange, London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
TrisH NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Epixpurcu—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Lonpoxn—69 LOMBARD STREET. 
The TWENTY-EIGITIT ANNUAL REPORT and BALANCE-SHEET may be obtained 
at any of the Company's Oifices. 
The Company provides for its Obligations according to the well-known “ Carlisle Tables of 
Mortality,”’ reckoning on Interest at hree. per Cent. (although the average rate realized is 4} 
per cent.), and valuing only the * Pure” or ** Net” Premiums. 


The Balance-Sheet shows the puntenies Assets : 


Consols, &e. (Market Value, £70,900) .... 8 8 
cose : 5 

Mil 

Ditto other Securities 133300 79 
Premises in Edinburg! #062 8 5 
In Bank, awaiting Tnvestmnen and C 10 4 

, Premiums due at May 15, Is6y, Fane received 18,250 11 2 


Invested Funds....£476,515 18 8 

The Company's Assets consist further of the present value of the future Net Premiums, which 
at May 1868 was £507,415 17s. 7d., and the value of Ke-assurance Policies held from other Offices, 
270.925 16s. 6d. 

These Assets are far more than equivalent to the Company’s obligations. The Paid-w 
Capital and Reserve atford in themselves the security to the Assured of an excess of actual fi 
beyond the present value of the obligations, equal to 20 per cent. of that value, 

The Company's funds have never been diminished by loss through investments. It has no 
Agencies out of the United Kingdor 

Large Bonus Additions have been made to the Policies from time to time. The last (in 1868) 
Was at the rate of £1 lds. per Cent. per Annum, 

_The new Life Policies of the last Three Years have ted to £918,000. 


IFE ASSURANCE.—tThe Accumulated and Funds 
fm STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its Annual Revenue now 
| amount to— 
Accumulated and Invested Bund, of. 
Annual Revenue, upwards of. 
The Profits of the Company have been divided on fen omuiune since 1825, when the Com- 
pany was established, aud on each oceasion large and important benefits have been given to the 


assured, 
DIVISION OF PROFITS IN 1870. 
All who now assure will participate. 
A Prospectus, ¢ very fu tion as to the Company's Principles and Practice, 
will be forwarded on application. 
Ageucies in every Town of importance throughout the Kingdom. 
Agencies in India and the Colonies. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for Engint, 
Londoa—s? King William Street, 
JOUN O'HAGAN, Resident Secretary, West End Ollice. 
Léondon—3 Pall Mall East. 


Edinburgh—3 George Street. 
| Dublin—é6 Upper Sackville Street. 


Reek LIFE SSURANCE COMPANY. 


enn D A.D. 1806 


| 15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
| Directors. 
¢.F. Bidder, Esq. Lient.-Gen. Sir G. St. P. Lawrence, 
| Dodson, P. K.C.S.L., C.B. 


G. A. 
J. Goddard, 


Hl. Tritton, 
8. H. Twining, Esq. 
sq. 


The roc K LIE E ASSU RANCE COMPANY, which has been established upwards of 
a Century, has an Accumulated Fund of more than TITREE MILLIONS said ina. 
invested in Mor es on Land, and other first-class Securities : 
Viz. on August 20, 16 
Sum As-ured—inelusive of Bonus Additions—at that date......... - 5380750 2 
Estimated Liability thereon (Northampton 


3 per cent. Interest) 1,481,069 0 
‘That is less t 
Total Amount of Bonus ‘Additions oan to Policies .........+ 2,895,059 19 9 
Amount of Profits divided for the Seven Years ‘ending’ oth 
1868 532.289 7 8 
Annual Income. 14 
Total Claims paid—inclusive of Bonus Ad 6,627,060 7 7 


Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of the Periodical Valuation 
Accounts, ‘lables of Kates, and every injormation, to be obtained on application. 
JOUN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
H. W. PORTER, Sub- Actuary. 
840 
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December 25, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


pas LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter a.p. 1720. 
Orrices—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., anp 7 PALL MALL, S.W. 
JAMES BLYTH, Esq., Governor. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Directors, 

HARRY GEO. GORDON, Esq. 
A. C. GUTHRIE, Esq. 
JOHN A. HANKEY, Esq. 
LOUIS HUTH, Esq. 
HENRY J.B. KENDALL, Esq. 
CHARLES LYALL, Esq. 
Capt. R. W. PELLY, R.N. 
WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 
P. F. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
ROBERT RYRIE, Esq. 


NATH. ALEXANDER, Esq. 
J. A. ARBUTHNOT, Esq. 
HARVEY BRAND, Esq. 
EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
ALFRED D. CHAPMAN, Esq. 
MARK W. COLLET, Esq. 
Sir F. CURRIE, Bart. 
F. G. DALGETY, Esq. 
BONAMY DOBREE, Esq. 
JOHN ENTWISLE, Esq. 
GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. LEWIS A. WALLACE, Esq. 
ROBERT GILLESPIE, Esq. WILLIAM B. WATSON, Esq. 
The Share Capital of this Corporation is £996,550, of which One-half, or £448,275, has been paid 
up. The total Invested Funds on December 31, 1868, amounted to £2 502,540, 


| Madanse low Lady Ww 


, all Booksellers and Literary 


MUDIE' SELECT LIBRARY. — NEW BOOKS. 

OTICE.— eae Ovpten of each ber following New and Choice Books are in Circu- 
lation at MUDIE’s CT LIBRARY and are available for all First Class 
of One Ls per annum and upwards: Journal of a Visit to Egypt, by the Hon. Mrs. 
W. Gre ; Dr, Russell’s Visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to eile ‘East; Her Majesty's 
Tower, . W.H. Dixon; The Hol Grail, by Alfred Tennyson ; The “ Rob Roy” on 
Jordan, by John Macg r; Froude’s Keign of Elizabeth, new vols. ; a Life of Dr 


other Books of the Past and rT, Season, Rey ‘sod Lists of which ‘will be forwarded. postage 
free, on application. . 


Mudie's Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHRISTMAS 


and PRIZES.—See MUDIE'S CATALOGUE. New Edition 


Posts age free on All t in Circulation or on Sale at 
MU DIE’ 8 SELECT LIBRARY ay also be chained with the least possible delay by all 
Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBR RY, and 
t 


| _ Mudie’ > Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 1 King Street, Cheapside. 


A — ae of the General Balance-Shect, together with particulars of the Life 
rélating to 


y be had on application at the Head Office. The following items 
jie been extracted therefrom : 


£159,083 
54,560 


Policies in force for .. 
Annual Income from — 
Premiums. 
Interest ... 


213,643 
Accumulated Premiums £1,331,150 


The Five Doty. Duty aa been abolished, Fire Insurances are now effected without any charge 
t 
4b yt Aceemetomy can be ef at the Head Office, and at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 


Mauritius, Hi Kong, and Shan; 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFrIce—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Branca Orricr—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1620. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950,000, 

he Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample SECURITY is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is 
invited to the of the Company, from whieh it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 

Company also and Endowment 

may 


8. 
the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 
ingdom. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


(GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, Esrasiisuep 1821. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
ll LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Directors. 
Chairman—WILLIAM STEVEN, Esq. 
H. JANSON, Esq. 
Henry Walse Bereus, Esq. Pickard M. Harvey, Esq.” 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Charles Wm. C urtis, Esq. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Exq. John Martin, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dy * ny Esq. Rowland M 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, James Morris 
James Goodson, Esq. Abraham J. Tights, Eo, 
rchibald Hamilton, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq 
omson Hankey, Esq. 
Secretary—Thomas Tallemach, Esq. | Actuary—Saml. Brown, Esq 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas must be renewed at the Head Oftice, or with 
the Agents, on or before January 9. 
‘The Government Duty is t« tally abolished. 
Prospectus sud Forms of Proposal, with Statement of the Assets and Liabilities in the Life 
Branch, free on application to the Company's Agents, or to the Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP'S M rey ULAR (post free). 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS. INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the on Circular a safe, reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 


HE TEA EST ‘ABLISHMENT, 4 and 5 King William Street, 
City.—This Establishment will be CLOSED every Evening at SEVEN o'clock, instead 
of Bight as heretofore 
& CO. 4§ TEAS and COFFEES continue to maintain the 1 amaaaed of quality 
at their res; save prices which first brought them into notice in the year 
rices sent post free on application. 
RIDGWAY & CO., the Tea Establishment, 4 and 5 King William Street, City. 


MEssrs. H. B. FEARON & SON, Wine and Spirit 

Merchants, have REMOVED from their old Premises * 4 Holborn Hill, where they 
have carried on Business for upwards of Seventy years, to NEW and EXTENSIVE PREMISES 
at the Western end of the HOLBORN Vv IADUCT. Every kind of Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur 
in Stock. Price Lists sent on application. Messrs. FEARON’S West-End House remains at 
M5 145 New Bond Street. 


A. ANDAUUZ A, Soc iedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively.—For Duty-paid Price List, address JOSE 
PIODEL 124 Fonthesch Street, E.C, Sample One Dozen Cases, 25s. and Sis. cash, 


k, LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLE S, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 

their Name, are com ed to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 

put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public.— 

endish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
» London, 8.E 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. — Caution. —The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that, each Bottle, prepared by 
BE. p. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ //izabeth Lazenby. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
MSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE; 


being above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the British, French, Prussian, Russian, Italian, 
Dutch, and other Governments, One Pint of tine flavoured BEEF-TEA at 2jd. Most con- 
venient and. economic Stock.” 
CA —QOnly sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron LrEeBic, whose Signature 
on genuine Jar. 
Ask for * Liebig Company’ 's Extract,” ” and not for Liebig’ s Extract of Meat. 


CLARETS. —T. 0. LAZENBY, 
2 WwW W., Wine Merchant. 
No.1 Family Clare (Vin Ordinaire) ........ eee 
» 3.—Dinner C laret * (Sound full Bordeaux). 
5 —Dessert Claret i ine flavoury Bordeaux 


FIEL D'S “TRANSPARENT HONEY” SOAP i in in Tablets, 
Rose Pogo beautifully Scented, and “ YORK AND LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite 
rfume. Both the above packed in handsome Boxes of 3 Tablets each, 1s. per Box. 
Wholesale—J. C. & J. FIELD, 36 Uress MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


BOOKS, &e. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY, or Society for Promoting the Know- 


E of Art, by Copying cna Publishing Important Works of Ancient Masters. 
A... Jonation, £1 Is.; Annual Subscription, £1 1s.—24 Vid Bond Street, London, 


NOtICE. — The 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS of the 
SOCIETY close on the of December. 
% Old Bond Street, W F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


| 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307— Regent Street, Ww. 


ions from uinea to an according to suppl uired. All 
the best Ni ks. English, French, and German, vo 4 "Prospectuses, 
with Tite of New Publications, gratis and post free. 


*«* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application 


BOOTIL'S, CHURTON’S, MODGSON'S, and SAUNDE. OTLE nited Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Pol ytechnic. 
MPHE GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 
of the SATURDAY REVIEW contain the Article on the “Girl of the Period” 
may be obtained at the Oftice, 3s Southampton S| treet, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per x Copy. 


OTICE to SUBSCRIBERS for 1870.—The SATURDAY 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


(CATALOGUE of MODERN GERMAN BOOKS, constantly 


for Sale by TRUBNER & Co., sent post free for Two Stamps.” 


CATALOGUE of ARABIC, PERSIAN, and TURKISH BOOKS 


rinted in the EAST, constant) for Sale by Tri BER & Co., sent on receipt 
s Shilling (which will be allowed to Purchasers). 


London : Trt'pyer & Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, free for One Stamp, 


A MANSELL’S NEW CATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPH 
* taken direct from the Original Paintings, Frescoes, Bas-reliefs, &c., by the 


A. MANSELL, Photographic Publisher, Gloucester. 


HAS DSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT for BoYS.— 
POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM. By Justry Ninth Edition, ti 
Revised and considerably Enlarged, containing Coins, Arms, and Flags of = my 
and Diagrams. 532 pp. cloth, 10s.; half morocco, 12s.; morocco, I4s.; postage, ls. 4d, 

JOHNSON & ROWE, 15 and 16 Gough Square, E.C. 


Ready on January 1, 1870, price 2s.; or by post, 2s. 1d. 
STOCK MANUAL. By W.T. F. M. Ineatt. The 


above Work contains : General List of Loans—New Loan Scrip Calls—Tables of Payment 
of Dividends, Agents, Drawings (Present and Future), and Stocks Redeemed by Purchase— 
nfor le ing Funds, and Spe Sinking ‘abies, showing 
the Percentage for each Half- Year. : 
F. c. MATHIESON, | 1 1 Telegraph Street, Moorgate Street, E.C. 


WORKS BY E. 8. FFOULKES, B.D. 
THE CHURCH'S | CREED or the CROWN’S CREED? 


th Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by post, Is. 7d. 


THE ROMAN INDEX and ITS LATE PROCEEDINGS, 


Fifth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 
IS the WESTERN CHURCH UNDER ANATHEMA? 
J.T. Hayes, Lyall ee Eaton Square; avd SIMPKIN. 


Second Thousand, 1s.; by post, Is. 1d. 
ready, 6d. 
poury of TENURE: a Dialoga e. By Ay Lanprorp. 


Ripeway, W. And all Booksellers. 


This day is published, Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
CuPs and THEIR CUSTOMS. 
“ A collection of admirable recipes for the brewing of cups.” — Observer. 
Joun VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 
Price 3s. 9d. 


REPORTS on the EDUCATION of GIRLS. Reprinted, with 
the sanction of the Schools’ Inquiry Commission, with Extracts from the Evidence, and 
a Preface by D. BEALE, Principal of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 

DAVID NUTT, 270 Strand. 


This day is published, 1s. 6d. 


HE COURT of CHANCERY or the CHARITY COM- 
MISSION— WHICH is SUPREME? A Puzzle for Trustees of the Poor ; or, the Case 
of the Moulton Charities, how dealt with by the Churchwardens and the By 
the Rev. EDMUND MORTLOCK, Rector and a Trustee. 
Cambridge and London : MACMILLAN & Co. 


Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, post free, 63. 
(Pur CHRISTIAN POLICY of LIFE. Rev. J. Batpwin 
Brows, Author of the “ Ilome Life, 
CONTENTS : 

1, THE FUNDAMENTAL MAXIM. 
2. SELF-DISCIPLINE. 
3. SELF-CULTURE. 
4. THE INNER CIRCLE—IOME AND FRIENDS. 


Masters. 


5. THE OUTER CIRCLE—BUSINESS AND THE STATE. 
6. ON GETTING ON IN LIFE. 
7. THE LESSONS OF THE BIRDS AND THE LILIES. 
8. ON RELEASE FROM CARE, 
9 WHY SHOULD A LIVING MAN COMPLAIN? 
10. THE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF EXPERIENCE, 
ll. ON LIVING FOR ETERNITY. 
London: ELLIoT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, Is. 


OUR POLITICAL DUTY: a Lecture delivered by 
Captain Maxse, R.N., at Fareham and Soufhampton. 


“ One object of the lecturer was to impress his audience with the sacredness of a vote. We 
wish him all success in his knightly enterprise.”—Deron Weekly Times. 

* Captain Maxse says rightly that our political duty is a religious one.”—Morning Post. 

“ ‘The whole is marked by a spirit of superiority to class consideration, by just thought and 
fine fearless expression.” —Hampshire Telegraph. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Now ready, 


(THE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with their Correct Value 
in English Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. RoBERTS & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C, eat 


by Mrs. Oliphant; Lord Lytton'’s Odes of Horace ; Dary of Henry Crabb Robinson ; 
Last of the Tasmani-ns ; Weld’s Notes on Burgundy ; Pictures of Hungarian Life ; 
e Great by Thomas t.ughes; Memoir of Dr. Robert Lee ; Hozier’s Abyssinian Expe- 
| Caucasus; Essays on Woman's Wo Woman's Cultu 
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APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
CHRIST in SONG. Hymas of Immanuel, selected from all 


Ages, with Notes. By Puiiir Scuarr, D.D. Crown &vo. toned paper, beautifully 
ts, and ly bound, | 


printed at the Chiswick Press. With Initial Letters and Or 


price 8s, 6d. 
“ If works of a religious character are ever When we add that the sources whence its 


seasonable as gift-books, that time certainly contents are taken are early Greek, Latin, 
is Christmas. Foremost among them we have and German hymns, that most of the modern 
‘Christ in Song,’ by Dr. Philip Scha‘f (Samp- ones are from English and American writers, 
son Low), a complete and carefully selected and that the selection appears to be made with 
*Lyra Christologica,’ embracing the choicest care and discretion, we have said enough to 
hymns on the person and work of our Lord recommend it to most of our readers.” 
from all ages, denominations, and tongues. Ties, December 6. 
Also, now ready, 

FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS AND POETS. 320 Engravings, handsomely bound, 21s. 

A DREAM BOOK. By E. V.B. Small4to. with 12 Facsimile Drawings, 31s. 6d. 

VICTOR HUGO'S TOILERS OF THE SEA. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

MARVELS OF GLASSMAKING. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 

WONDERS OF ITALIAN ART. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 

BISHOP HEBER’S HYMNS. Illustrated. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 

London: SAMPSON Low, Son, & MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth, 5s. 


The Saturday Review. 


| OVE POEMS of ALL NATIONS from CHAUCER to 
TENNYSON. With Translations by ~ JOHN BOWRING, ADA SWANWICK, MONIER 
WILLIAMS, &c. &c. Selected by Joseru Kain 
Basi. Proc, 196 Piccadilly. 


w ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RAYMOND LULLY'S GREAT ELIXIR: a Dramatic 


BASIL MONTAGU gumieien. 196 Piccadilly. 
Just t published, 12mo. paper, 6d. 


A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM: a | Rhapsody. 


London : WILLIAM _Macixtosi, 24 Paternoster Row 


A DELIGHTFUL Cuntersas COMPANION. 
‘ost free, 12 Stam) 
LA4»PY WILMERDING of MAISON ROUGE. By Rev. 
Dr. Duncan-CratG, Vicar of Kinsale, 
London : WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 


Price 1s. 
(CRACROFT'S BANK DIVIDEND CHART. A Com- 
parative View of Sixty-five Joint-Stock Banks. 
London : ErFiNGHAM WILSON. 


2 vols. post 


HSTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of GEORGE 


the SECOND, By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Mrs. Oliphant’s style is always charming, and it would be difficult jad Sut pleasenter 

reading than her two volumes of Sketches...... Her aim has simply been by means of judicious 
selection, and careful and sympathetic painting. to form aportralt-galler vhien ¢ shall illustrate 
the characters of a given age. We think that she has been, on the whole, very one : nay tal 

Saturday Review. 

“ Mrs. Oliphant’s Historical Sketches form two attractive volumes, whose contents are happily 

arranged so as to bring some of the salient ata in our social history richly 


illustrated y y —Exan 
‘The most graphic and vigorous Historical Sketches which. have ever been published. It is 


indeed ditficult to exaggerate the interest which eats to these two volumes, or the high 
literary merit by which they are marked.” —Juhn 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


1 vol. 8vo. handsome cloth, 21s, 


QcorLann, SOCIAL and DOMESTIC. Memorials of Life 


and Manners in North Britain. By the Rev. CHARLES RoGeErs, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 


* A pleasant book, containing a mass of curious information. "Saturday Review. 
A most and amusing volume.” —/.xaminer. 
~ Brilliant light is thrown on the pictures of Scottish ch soocoel ly satisfactory.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


“A noteworthy collection of social ana.” —A thenceum. 
London : : CHARLES i GRIFFIN & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


published, 6d. 
Mpue ADVENTURES of the LAST ABENCERRAGE. 
By M. le Vicomte DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
London : WILLIAM FREEM: AN, 102 Fleet Street. 


"Now yw ready, super-royal 8vo. with a Map and 80 Illustrations, extra cloth, 30s. 
OURNAL of a LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CORSICA. 
Rf EDWARD LEAR. With 80 Illustrations (40 Full-page) drawn on Wood by the 

Author. 


London : Ropert JOHN Busu, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Now ready, Coloured Edition of 
BaLxanvs TREES: containing 30 Plates, Coloured by 
Hand, with Explanatory Text. Complete, £33s.; orin Parts of 10 Plates, 21s. 
London : Winsor & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place. 
And all Booksellers and Artists’ Colormen. 
I vol. 8vo. 16s, 
URAL or MONUMENTAL DECORATION: its Aims 
and Methods. Comprising Fresco, Encaustic, Water-glass, Mosaic, Oil Painting. By 
W. Cave THoMAs. 
London: Wixsor & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place. 
And all Booksellers and Artists’ Colormen. 
SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
SUITABLE FOR A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
SUITABLE FOR A GIFT, OR A BIRTHDAY, OR ANY OTHER OCCASION. 
“ Equal to its predecessors, and that is saying a good deal.”"—Times, December 10. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. —Sent free to any Address. 
UNBEAM STORIES. Fourth Series. Containing “ Minnie’s 
— and “ Married and Settled.” By the Author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 
* Each Series of * Sunbeam Stories” forms a distinct and separate book. 
bet on »,”” &e., Cheap Edition, containing particulars, may be had by return of post, on 
remitting T'wo Stamps ; Twelve Copies for One Shilling ; Six for Sixpence. Admirably adapted 
for Distribution amongst the Poor. 
London : Lockw ooD & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
i “Su st ready, cloth elegant, 5s. ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 
PATRANAS. Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 
By the Author of “ Traditions o of Tirol. 
Illustrations by E. H. 
Grirritu & FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’ in Town or Countess ; or free by post direct from the 
Publishers at 2s. 6d. 


ISTMAS EVE with the SPIRITS; or, the Canon’s 
Wanderings through Ways Unknown: _— oe Tidings of Serooge and Tiny Tim. 
Original Iilustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s 
___Bu iLL, SIM SIMMONS, | Con Publishers, &e., 9 Wi igmore Street, Cavendi h Square, 

Just published, 6d. 

Some OPINIONS on TRADES UNION and the BILL of 

1369. By EpMuND PovTrTer, M.P. 
London: E. T, WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. Manchester: Jounson & Rawson. 

At all the Libraries, 


NOEL D’'AUVERGNE. By Ricwanpson, A.B. 


“ A very interesting novel.” —Freeman's Journe a. 

“ A story of matchless beauty. It is full of incident.’ ish Tim 

“ It is refreshing to light upon a work written with allt the « enitivate d taste of the scholar, and 
refinement of the Christian gentleman.” —Zipperary vee Press 


than the fresh and graceful skete! 


[December 25, 1869. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and other Stories. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, recs A ” 2 vols. 21s. 
“We can call to mind pothing from the author's pen_ that has a more enduring charm 


es in these volumes.” — United Service Magazine. 


THE DUKE’S HONOUR. By Epwarp 


WILrerrorce, Author of “ Social Life in Munich,” &c. 3 vols. 


DEBENHAM’S VOW. By Ameria B. Epwarps, 


Author of “ Barbara’s History,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A clever book. The story is pure and interesting.”—Saturday Review. 


FORGOTTEN by the WORLD. 3 vols. 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By Sarau 


Author of “‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. 


GUY VERNON. By the Hon. Mrs. Woutrs. 


“ A very interesting, stirring, and touching story.” —Z. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


and HANNAY’S ROYAL ALMANACK 
for 1 
It contains 168 crowded pages of useful and valuable information, Calendar and Nautical 
oe grace Chronology for 1868, List of London, Provincial, and Colonial Bankers, Officers 
of British Colonies, Heads of Colleges and Public Schovis, the Royal Household, Privy Council 
Lords Lieutenant of Counties, Orders of Knighthood, Home and Colonial Bishops, Alphabetical 
List of Lords andCommons, Courts of Law, Army and Navy List, British “orang ye and 
Consular Service, Public Income and a oes for 1868-1869, List of Fairs, Postal Regula- 
tion, List of Acts of Parliament for 1869, and’ other matter. 
Price ; free by post, 10d. 
AY be “had of all Booksellers, and of the Publisher, E>DwaRD CLEAVER, 63 Oxford Street, 
nid 


wi HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1870.—The Best, most 
plete, and Cheapest Almanack ever mores To be had of all Booksellers, 
Gutnene and Newsvendors.—Price 1s.; or neatly half-bound, Is. 6d. 


Just published, price 3d. 


Givin of the PERIOD ALMANACK for 1870. Bind Ww 


ae Ecuo. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. Post free, 4 Stamps.—Offices, 183 8 
Sold at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
PeN CH’S ALMANACK for 1870 contains the following 


Illustrations : 


Y G. DU MAURIER.—Culture for the. Million ; or, Society 
as it may be (Six Subjects). The Venus of Milo, or Girls of Two Different P 
“O Come unto these Yellow Sands.” 


4 CHARLES KEENE.—* Auld Edinbro.” Progress of of 
Science. Capital Punishment. Fine Art, 1869. Proof Positive. Mrs. Jingleton 
Our Holidays. "The Late Gales, 1869, The Normal Diapason, 


BY JOHN TENNIEL.—“ At the Zoo.” The First of October; 


a“ Warm Corner for Jones. 


BY G. BOWERS and L. SAMBOURNE.—“ Ware Hounds!” 


and The Calendar for 1870. 
PUN CH’S ALMANACK for 1870. 3d. 


(THOS. DE LA RUE & CO’S, INDELIBLE RED LETTER 
Sizes, and a great Variety of Plain and Ornamental 


THOS DE LA RUE & CO.’S PLAYING CARDS. —The 
New Patterns for the Season m: mae now be had of ‘Stationer + 
qualities). Harrys (second quality) ; and the = varieties 7 (in 


BEzQvE, in 1 Boxes, with MARKERS and “GUIDE” by 


CAVENDISH, in great Variety. Prices, 2s. 6d. to £3 3s. 


DROLE, a New Card Game, with “GUIDE” by Cavenpis#. 
Of all Booksellers and Stationers, 
Tuos. De LA Rue & Co., London. 


BY HER MAJESTY'S LETTERS PATENT. 
(THE CAVENDISH WHIST MARKER. Of all Dealers in 


Fancy Goods. 
DE LA & C & Co., London. 


W Hiss, the Laws and Principles of. Price 3s, 6d. By 
CAVENDISH. Ninth Edition. Of Booksellers and Stationers. 
Tuos. De LA RUE & Co., London. 


HE POCKET SERIES. By Cavennisu, 
POCKET GUIDE TO WHIST. 6d. 
POCKET LAWS OF WHIST. 6d. 
POCKET RULES FOR LEADING AT WHIST. 64. 
POCKET GUIDE TO CROQUET. 6d. 
POCKET GUIDE TO BEZIQUE. 64. 
Tuos. DE LA RUE & Co., London. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS FOR 1870. 


REVUE des DEUX MONDES. Annual Subscription, 


£2 10s.; free by post, £2188. Single Numbers, 3s. Postage, 4d. 


MAGASIN des DEMOISELLES. Annual Subscription, 12s. ; 


free by post, 14s. With the “ Annexe,” 15s.; free by post, 18s. 


LA MODE ILLUSTREE. With Coloured Album. Annual 
Subscription, £1 5s.; by post, £1 10s. " 
*,* Subscriptions also received for all Foreign Reviews and Magazines, &c. 


BARTHES and LOWELL’S NEW CATALOGUE (No. 14, 
for January 1870) of Cheap SECOND-HAND FOREIGN WORKS in all See 
Literature, and in good Library Condition. Free by post for a Penny Stamp. (Just ready.) 


__Bartnks Low ELL, » Foreign Booksclle ers, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


J ust published, 
BEN RHY DDIN G and the TREATMENT of CHRONIC 
J DISEASES. By W. Mactrop, M.D..F.1R.C.P. Edin., Senior Physician to Ben Rhydding, 
Consulting Phy: to the Tikley Mospite al. 
London : R. Harpwick, 192 Piccadilly, 


= 


Just publishe d,T hird Edition, rev vised and enlarged, w ith additional J Recent Cas Cas 505, 28 2s. 6d. 


wre JEPSY and its CURE. By Gro. Beaman, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


London: Rr NSILAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 


Just “publish ved, “Second Edition. with Adde nda, containing additional Facts ‘and Cases in 
Jilustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 
IVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 


Derectonr. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 


Londen: R. WASHBOURN:#, 184 Paternoster Row. 


London: H. 219 Regent Street. 
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December 25, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


EIGHTON on ST. PETER, scala 


for the First Time, a Correct Text, Notes, and Index. Edited by | 


W. West, B.A. Incumbent of St. Columba’s, Nairn, N.B. 
London: Lonemans, GreeN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


On January 1, in post 8vo. with 2 Maps, 
AMILIES of SPEECH, Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain in March 1869, By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 
M.A. F.R.S. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Author of “Chapters on 
Language,” &c, 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, with 3 Maps, 2 Panoramas of Summits, 4 full-page Engravings on 
by and 16 Woodcuts in the Text, in One Volume, square crown 8vo. price 18s. 
oth, 


WP'RAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS and BASHAN; 
including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. 
By DouGLas W. FResHFIELD. 

“We are delighted with Mr. Freshfield’s 
book. The lovers of mountain scenery will 
read his descriptions of peaks and passes with 
unflagging interest, and their hearts will beat | 


London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


gitty as they read of the adventures con- 
ucted with so much energy, perseverance, 
and intelligence.”—Land and Water. 


In 8vo. pp. 588, price 16s. cloth, 
and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SHapworTH 
H. Hopesox. 

This Work propounds a theory which covers the whole ground of Speculative 
Philosophy. It solves the contradictions supposed by Sir W. HamILron inherent 
in the idea of the Infinite. 

Parr I. contains an Analysis of Perception, and Association of Ideas, 
Part II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL. 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


LAND-LAWS AND NATIONAL WELFARE. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 8s, 6d. cloth, 
HE BIBLE the PEOPLE’S CHARTER, By Micmarn 
THOMAS SADLER. 
“ We bear unhesitating testimony to the sound sense Mr. Sadler exhibits, the 
varied knowledge and the real power he possesses.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“ The best part of Mr. Sadler’s book is that in which he discusses what he calls 


the ‘ agrarian law’ of the Mosaic constitution. On this subject he has collecteda , 


very considerable body of information and makes out a strong case.” SPECTATOR. 

“ Readers of a higher class, and a more educated tone of mind, who take an 
interest in the many useful topics here discussed, may rely on Mr. Sadler as a pains- 
taking, cautious, aud safe guide who has much to say that is worthy of their very 
best attention.” STANDARD. 

London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE COLONIAL QUESTION. 
Cloth lettered, with 2 Maps, 10s. 6d. 


THE SAN JUAN WATER BOUNDARY QUESTION as 

affecting the Division of Territory between Great Britain and the United States. 

— American State Papers hitherto Unpublished in this Country. y Viscount 
LTON, M.P. 


London : CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN. 


LOCKWOOD & GO’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
THE WAY to WIN: a Story of Adventure Afloat and 


Ashore. By CHARLES A. BEACH, Author of “ Lost Lenore,” “ Ran Away from Home,” 
&c. Fep. 8vo. with 4 Full-page Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Just published. 
“A book for boys, inculcating perseverance under the most unfavourable circumstances, 
and illustrating the moral lesson by a series of stirring adventures.” —Court Circular. 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS of the DAY! A Birthday 
Book for Boys and Girls. By CHARLES and MARY COWDEN CLARKE. New Edition, 
post 8vo. with 118 Engravings, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 6s. [Just published. 

“With all books belonging to the first-class works for young people this may honourably 

reckon.” —A thenaum. 

“It will be an agreeable souvenir as a gift-book, whether it is connected with Christmas, the 

New Year, or a Birthday.” —Zimes. 


SUNBEAM STORIES. The Fourth Series, containin 
“Minnie’s Love” and the New Tale “ Married and Settled,” both by the Author of 
“A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” Fi 


cp. 8vo. with 4 Full-page Engravings, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(Just published. 
MARRIED and SETTLED may be had separately, 6d. sewed; cloth limp, 9d. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK: a Complete Encyclopedia of Sports 
and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative. New and enlarged Edition for 1870, 
including Velocipedes, La Crosse, Base » &C. Imperial I6mo. with more than 600 Il- 
lustrations and 10 Vignette Titles printed in gold. over 700 pages, handsomely bound in 
cloth, 8s. 6d. ; or in French morocco elegant, gilt edges, 12s. (Just published. 
“Not one amongst its rivals—not half a dozen of them rolled into one—can match our old 
favourite. It is still peerless... More truly than ever the lawgiver of the playground.” —Sua. 
“Tts imitators have been but puny counterfeits...... The edition just issued may bid defiance 
to them all.” Bailey's Magazine of Sports. 
“Mr. Lockwood's * Boy’s Own Book * is the real_original work which we knew in days long 
gone by, but in a new and much enlarged furm. To name it is to praise it.”—Saturday Review. 


MERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. Edited by Madame 


De CuHaTeLatx. Containing The House that Jack Built—Little Bo-Peep—Mother 
Goose—Cock Robin— Mother Hubbard—The Three Bears—Jack the Giant-Killer—Tom 


23 other Old Favourites. Cloth elegant, with 200 Pictures, 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 


NEW WORKS. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 


1870, being No. I. of a New Series. Edited by J. A. Froupk, M.A., late Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. (On Saturday next. 


CONTENTS. 
England and her Colonies. By the Eprror. 
Westward : a Grandfather's Dream, 
Lunar Warmth and Stellar Heat. 
Irish Elections and the Influence of the Priests. By J. Lowry WHITTLR 
Rambles in Devon. By Parrictus WALKER. 
Laissez-faire, By RoBERT WILLIAMS. 
Proteus. 
Dr. Robert Lee of Edinburgh : a Sketch by SHIRLEY. 
The Last ‘ Field-Day” in the New York “ Gold-Room.” 
Ireland and the Irish Land Question. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. FrouprE, M.A. 
Vols, XI. and XII. (completion), price 36s, 


GPEECHES of EARL RUSSELL, 1817- 


1841. Also, Despatches selected from Correspondence presented to Parliament, 
1859-1865. With Introductions to the Speeches and Despatches, by Earl RussELL. 
2 vols. 8vo. (£arly in January. 


GHAFTESBURY’S CHARACTERISTICS. 


Edited, with Notes and Illustrations, by the Rev. WALTER M. Hatcu, M.A. 
VoL, I. 8vo. 14s. 


| 


| 


(THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, to 


the Death of CharlesI. By J. R. ANDREWS, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 14s. 


(THE LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 


By Dr. Bence JONES, of the Royal Institution. 2 vols. &vo. 
with Portrait, price 28s, dential 


LIFE of JOHN GIBSON, R.A. Sculptor. 


Edited by Lady EasrLake. 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


JN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf- 


World. By RicHarp DoyLe. With a Poem by W. Attincuam. In folio, 
with 16 Plates, containing 36 Designs printed in Colours, price 31s. 6d. 


VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE; or, Tales of 


Hind Devilry. Adapted by Ricwarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S. &. With 
33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Crown 8vo. price 9s, 


(THE LORD’S PRAYER ILLUSTRATED 


by F. R. PickersGILL, R.A. and HENRY ALForD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Imperial 4to. price 21s, 


‘GPIRITUAL EXERCISES of S. IGNATIUS 


of LOYOLA; with a Preface on the Use of the Book. Edited by the Rev. 
Orpy SurpLey, M.A. 24mo. 3s. 6d, 


* ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S COM- 


MENTARY on ST. PETER. New Edition, edited and annotated by the 


| Rev. W. West, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 


‘THE EVIDENCE for the PAPACY, as 


derived from the Holy Scriptures and from Primitive Antiquity ; with an 
Introductory Epistle. By the Hon. CoLIn Linpsay. 8vo. [Next week. 


MENES and CHEOPS identified in HIS- 


TORY under DIFFERENT NAMES; with other Cosas. By Cari Von 
Rikakr. 8vo. with 5 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


Thumb—Puss in Boots—Little Red Riding Hood—Goody Two Shoes—Cinderella, and | (THE ST UDE NT’S HANDBOOK, Synoptical 


“ A charming collection of favourite stories.—A theneeum. 

“ Ought to be placed in every nursery by Act of Parliament.” A wat Judy's Magazine. 

“ All good uncles and aunts—all dear grandfathers and grandmothers—as you wish to con- 
tribute to the happiness of the little darlings who love yon, take with you, on your Christmas 
visit, these * Merry ‘Tales for Little Folk.’ —Lady's Own 


and Explanatory, of John Stuart Mill's SYSTEM of LOGIC. By the Rev. 
A. H. Kinuick, M.A. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


THE BOY'S HOME BOOK of SPORTS, GAMES, EXER. GIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES of 


CISES and PURSUITS. By Writers of “The Boy’s Own Magazine.” Crown 8vo. 

with 200 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece and Title, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 

price 2s, 6d. (Just published. 

“A smart little volume, well adapted as a present to young gentlemen home wei” pelideys.” 
ell’s Life. 

“ Apparently exhaustive of its subject.”"—Times. 


THE LITERATURE and CURIOSITIES of DREAMS: a 
Commonplace Book concerning the Mystery of Dreams and Visions, &c. By FRANK 
SEAVIELD, M.A. New and Revised Edition, complete in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Just published. 
“ Anexhaustive handbook upon the subject.”—Saturday Review. 


IUSTORIC NINEPINS: a Book of Curiosities, wherein Old 
and Young may read Strange Matters. By JouHN Timps, Author of “Things Not 
Generally Known Familiarly Explained,” &e. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“ All students of history will be obliged to Mr. Timbs for the vay in which he has collected a 

‘uber of facts, refutations, and disputed points into one handy volume.” —Standard. 


nomical Knowledge ; with Plates and D 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


ASTRONOMY. Tenth Edition, brought up to the Present State of Astro- 
d Diagrams. S8vo. price 18s. 


GUAGE. By R. G. LatHam, M.A. M.D. F.R.S. Founded on Todd's 
Johnson, with numerous Emendations and Additions. In Four VoLumks, 4to. 
price £7. 


ERL'S PRACTICAL TREATISE on 


METALLURGY, adapted, &c. by W. Crooxks, F.R.S. and E. Ronnie, Ph.D. 
Complete in Three Volumes 8vo. with 625 Woodcuts, price £4 19s, 


NOTABLE THINGS of OUR OWN TIME: a Supplementary | HOLMES'S SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theo- 


Volume ot “ Things Not Generall Explained.” y JOHN TIMBs. 


With Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ A handy and trustworthy chronicle of our advance.”"— Votes and Queries. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.G | 


retical and Practical. Second Edition, revised; in Five VoLUMEs, with 


| numerous Illustrations. VoL. II. 8vo. price 21s. is now ready. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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[December 25, 1869. 


The Review. 


THE JANUARY PART. 


GOOD WORDS. 
Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY, 


RALPH THE HEIR 


(WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. A. FRASER), 


Begins a New Volume, and contains as follows : 
CARLINO. By the Author of “ Doctor Antonio,” “ Lorenzo Benoni,” &c. Chapters 1 and 2. 
TTTE ATR-MOTIIPRS, By the Rev. Cuantes Krxasiry. 
DAYS IN NORTIL INDIA, By the Eprror. I.—Calcutta to Benares. 
LADY NOEL BYRON, Written in 1852. 
DOROTHY FOX. the of How it Happened.” 
Chapte The Fortune of Wa 
4 —* Like the Prince and Princess in the Fairy Tales.” 

” 3.—At King’s-Heart. 
TWO SONGS. By Jean INGuLow. | 
AV FO COUNTRY OF THE VAUDOIS. By Samve. Author of 

Self-Help. | 
THE CIR SSTLANITY OFr — PRESENT AND OF THE FUTURE. By Henny | 

D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
OUR WORKING PEOPLE, AND low THEY LIVE. By “Goop Worps” Come | 
MISSIONER. I.—The Neweastle Collie 
WORK: a Dramatic Sketch. By the ‘anther of “ Lady Grace.” ‘ 
MY TIMEPIECE. By the Rev. Tuner. | 
THE FRENCIL OF ST. MICHEL. By F. M.F. Skevr. 
DEVOTED My ES. By the Rev. W. FLEMING STEVENSON, Author of “ Praying and 
Working.” I.—The Apostle of Greenland. 


The Publishers beg to announce that they have made arrance- 
ments for the ELEVEN IMPORTANT NEW WORKS , 
enumicrated below appearing in GOOD WORDS next Year: 

DAYS IN NORTH INDIA. By Norman ; LETTERS FROM TIE TROPICS. By | 
MACLEOD, D.D. the Rev. CHARLES KiNGSLEY. 

c AR 1, INO. The New Story by the Author WORKING PEOPLE, AND HOW THEY | THE 


Is to appear in SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS, and also as a 
SUPPLEMENT to 


THE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE, 


Commencing in January in both forms. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


One Shilling, Monthly, Illustrated, including Supplement, 


“ Doctor Antonio.” By “Good Worbs” Coumis- 


mite TO THE COUNTRY OF THE 
VAUDOIS. SAMUEL SMILES, Author 
of “ Self-Telp. 

DOROTILTY FOX. The New Three-Volume 
Story by the Author of “ How it all 
Happened.” 


SIONER. 
GOK WORDS” LECTURES IN 
SCIENCE. By Writers eminent in their 
Departments, 
DEVOTED LIVES. Missi 
the last two Centuri 
Praying and Wor! 


ym Tableanx from 


by the Author of | 


SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. 


Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


HALF - OURS IN TRE TEMPLE | NEW POPMS. By 
CHURCH. RS VauGuay, D.D., | FERNYMURST COURT. 
Master of the Rant. by the Author of “Stone Edge.” 


Contents of the JANUARY PART, to be published on the 29th inst. 


In addition to the above, there will also be Articios by most of the other Authors whose 
Contributions have raised GOOD WORDS to its high position 


THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Ovirmant. 
Chapter 25.—Success. 
26.—A Discovery. 


STRATIAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE WILL. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S MAGAZINE, | ° 27.—Laurie’s Fate, 
28.—A Full Stop. 


aintendaties | THE OTTOMAN RULE IN EUROPE. 
GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. eprrorss races. No. 1V. The Panjandrum, Part I. Hope. 
Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD, THE SUEZ CANAL. 
And Ilustrated by Arthur Hughes and others. | THE ROLLIAD. 


Tur JANUARY PART contatns: 
RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOYHOOD. By the Eprror. Chapters 10—12, THE OLD GEOLOGIST, 
TACKLING OLD EPHRAIM. By the Author of * The Green Hand.” “a 
WILLIE’S QUESTION. By the Eprror. THE SOUTH SEA SCHEME AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. 
MRS, BLUNDERBORE’S TRIALS. By GILnent. 
AMONG TILE BUTTERFLIES, By the Rev. LB. G. Jouns, First Paper. 
GIACOMO AND PALLIDINA; or, the Italian Beggars. By the Countess MARTE 


EMERLI. 
BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. By the Author of “ Dealings with the SUPPLEMENT. 


AT_T 
Faivice. Chapters 

MYMNS FOR THE YOUNG. With Musie by Joun No. 

THE BOY WHO HAD NO MEMORY. 

TO BOYS. By the Rev, CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

THE SWALLOW. By One of the Authors of “ Child-World.” 

BEES AND BEEHIVES. By B. Trisrram, LL.D., 


RALPH THE HEIR. By 
Chapter 1.—Sir Thomas. 
2.—Popham Villa. 
3.—What happened on the Lawn at Popham Villa, 


| ” 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Monthly, 6d. 


pues CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: Theologica, Literary, STRATIAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


and Social. 

ConTENTS FOR JANUARY: 
1, THE ROMAN CURIA, By the Rev. Professor CureTuAm. 
. DANIEL DEFOE. By Joun Deynts. 
. HEGEL AND His en WITH BRITISH THOUGHT. By T. 

COoLLYNs Simon, LL. 
4. one REFORM IN IRELAND. By J. C. MacDonneui, D.D., 
Jean of Cashel 
5. MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEMS. By the Dean of CANTERBURY. PART I. (6d.) OF 
6. LOVERS OF TILE LOST. By Josernine Burien. 
7. A FEW TILOUGHTS ON TITE LAITY. By A Laymay. 
A NONCONFORMIST’S VINDICATION. By S. SKEATS. RALPH THE HEIR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS, | 
STRAHAN & Co., 56 Ludgate | 


| THE NEW sTORY 
MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


On the 29th instant will appear 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Now ready, the Fortieth Thousand of | 


THE HOLY GRAIL, 


And other Poems, 
by ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poct-Laureate. 
Small 8vo. 7s. 


MR. TENNYSON’S OTHER WORKS. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. Small 8vo. 7s. 

MAUD, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 5s. ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo. 6s. 

THE PRINCESS. Small 8vo. 5s. SELECTIONS. Square 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 
IN MEMORIAM. Small svo. 6s, 


Now ready, 
THE POCKET-VOLUME EDITION OF 


MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


10 vols. neat case, £2 5s, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRASER. 


To be continued in Sixpenny Monthly Parts. 


STRAHAN & 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


POEMS. Small 8vo. 93. 


Subscribers to THE SAINT PAULS Magazine 
get the benefit of Mr. Troxore’s New Story, the Monthly 
Portions being stitched in at the end of it in a form suitable 
for Binding up separately on completion of the Story. 


56 Lupeare December 1869, 


STRAHAN & CO., 46 LUDGATE HILL. 
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December 25, 1869. ] 


The Saturday Review. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE, 
Conducted by Sir W. Farrearry, Bart. F.R.S W. Crookes, F.R.S. R. Hunt, 
F.R.S. H. Woopwanp, F.G.S. F.Z.S. and J. Samuetson, Editor. Illustrated with 
Two Coloured and One Plain Page Plates and Twelve Woodcuts. No. XXV. 
January 1870, price 5s. :—- 
1. Light and Sound : an Examination of their Reputed Analogy. Tllustrated. By 
W. F. Barnett, F.C.S, Natural Science Master at the London International 
College, &c. 
9, On the Principles and Methods of Sewage Irrigation. Illustrated. 
3. The Total Solar Eclipse of August last. Illustrated. By WILLIAM CROOKES, 
F.R.S. &e. 
4, Instruction in Science for Women. 
5, On Idiocy. By P. Mantin Duncan, M.B. Lond. F.R.S. &e. 
6. The French Imperial School of Forestry, By ALFRED PENGELLY, B.A. Cambridge. 
7. The Fuller’s Earth of the South-west of England. By RauLpu Tare, Associate 
Lin. Soc. P'.G.8. &e. 
Notices of Recent Scientific Works. 
Chronicles of Science. 
With Proceedings of Learned Societies and recent Scientific Literature. 
London: LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


No. IV. (DECEMBER 1869) 4s. 6d. 


pue JOURNAL of PHILOLOGY¥. Edited by W. G. 


CLAnk, M.A.; Jonn E. B. Mayor, M.A.; W. ALDISs Wricut, M.A. 


Co OF THE NUMBER: 
1, Mr. E. M. Geldart on the Origin and De- | 10. } Perkins on Rhythm rersns Metre. 
velopment of the Modern Greek Lan- S ‘ sor Lightfoot on "M. Kenan’s Theory 


to the Romans. 


. Monro, Notes on Roman History. 12. air. . Taylor on some Verses of Ecclesi- 


> 


13. Mn Ww. G. Clark on Aristophanis Equites. 


4. Mr. D. B. ms on Herod. ii. 16, and 
MM. Dr. R. F. Weymouth on the ee of 


i. 

5. Mr. Kobi His on Lucretius, Book 6. 
6. Mr. H. Nettleship on the Mostellaria of 15. M. Neubauer on the Pheenician Passage 
in the Paenulus of Plautus, Act v. Sc. |. 
16. Mr. Henry Jackson and Mr. W.E, Currey 


utus. 

7. Mr. Joseph B. Mayor, Notes on Mr. 
on Tacitus, Annals, xi. a 

ydides, ii. 90. 


Paley's Edition of the Agamemnon. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS. 


Now ready, Unstamped, 6d.; Stamped, 7d. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
THE GRAPHIC, 
CONTAINING A TWO-PAGE ENGRAVING OF 


CHRISTMAS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


A DREAM OF TOYS. 

THE DREAM REALIZED. 

FAIRFIELD CHURCH. 

FIRST NIGHT OF A NEW PAN- 


SKATING. 

EVIQUETTE ON A DESERT ISLAND. 
PRIVATE THEATRICALS, 
CHRISTMAS CHARACTERS. 


OFFICE, 190 STRAND, W.C. 


Unstamped, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


THE GRAPHIC 


Tor December 25 contains the following Engravings : 


THE TATE MR. GEOR PE. ABODY— WESTMINSTER PLAY. 
ARKATION A'T PORTSMOUTH. 

DECK OF THE “ MONARCH.” Bae, 
MADAME GRISI. GERMAN BAZAAR. 
PORTRAIT OF LONGFELLOW. NEW YEAR'S DAY ON TIE BOULE- 
THE LOST PATH. VARDS. 

WINTER GARDENERS. TUE GAME OF CURLING. 


Monthly Parts, containing Five Numbers of THE GRAPHIC, — be published 
periodically, each 2s,6d. Part I. ready December 3) 


Handsome Portfvulios for holding Six Copies, 2s. 6d., can be obtained at the Office, 190 Strand. 


Mr. Ieary Jackson on ‘Th 


& Mr. A. A. Vansittart on aia Latia Palimp- 
. Professor Coningion. 


sest Fragments at Pari. 
9. Mr. E. ‘Palmer, E planation of a Diffi- 
cult Passage in Firdausi. 


| 

| 

. Mr. Evelyn Abbott on the Cases. 
| 


and Cambridge : MACMILLAN & Co. 


Now ready, Is. 
(THe CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY. No. CXXI. 
With lustrations by Robert Barnes and George Du Maurier. 
CONTENTS : 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. With an Illustration. Chapters 23, 29. 
GLIMPSES OF CHRISTMAS IN THE DAYS OF OLD. 
SHAMROCKIANA, 
‘The Pre-Unionists, 
3.—A Page of Biogray why Supplied. 
TNE STRE AM TITAT HURRIES BY. By GreratD GRirriy. 
OUR NEW BISTIOP. Apropos of the “ G2cumenical.” 
THE KING OF SWEDEN'S POEMS. 
AGAINST TIME. With an Illust on. 
Chapter 10,—The Calumet ¢ cund among the Childerslcizhs. 
Il fiss Childersleich loses a Home aud finds a Friend. 
.—The General Meeting. 
Ever, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, Is. 


PUE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS : 


1, RED_AS A BOSE a SHE. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” | 
Chapters 35 to | 
2. CHARACTE BISTICS OF MODERN PAINTING. 
3. THE “CONVULSIONNAIRES” OF ST. MEDARD. By Tomas 
ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
4. MADEMOISELLE SCUDERT. A Tale of the 17th Century. (Concluded.) 
5. WHAT WOMEN THINK ABOUT MEN. 
6. AN ACTING CHARADE. 
7. THE STORY OF MY FIRST CIRCUIT 
8 A RACE FOR A WIFE. By the fechas of “ Breezie Langton.” 
Chapter 1.—The Belle of the Bal 
» 2—The Denize 
»  %3.—A Projected Alliance. 
BentLey, New Burlington Street. 
VICTOR HUGO'S NEW STORY. 
+ 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY 1870. 
Price 1s. 
CONTENTS: 
THE SILKEN BANNER. A Story of Sedgemoor. By JosrpH Hatroy. Author 
of “Christopher Kenrick.” Tllustrated. 
oR THE KING. A Romanceof English Iistory. By Vicror Iivco. 
1.—Book the Third (Continued): 
P Chapter 3.—What reason could a Gold Piece have to lower itself by mixing with 
a crowd of Big Pennies. 
»  4.—Symptoms of Poisoning. 
»  5.—Abyssus Abyssum Vo 
Book the Fourth.—The Torture Vault 
ter 1.—The Temptation of St. Gw ynplaine. 
2.—From Gay to Grave. 
BEZIQU E. By the Author of “Cavendish on Whist.” 
A LAY OF FREEDOM. By the Author of “ Lyrical Fancies.” 
ALABAMAS OF THE FUTURE. 
LOVE IMMORTAL. 
APPLAUSE, CALLS, AND ENCORES. By Cook. 
PFAS WITH THE KNIFE. By the Author cf “ Epicure’s Year Book.” 
THE NEMESIS OF FLIRTATION. 
WILL HE ESCAPE ? By Percy Firzarrap, Author of * Diana Gay,” &c. 
Book the Second (Continued): 
Chapter 5.—A Doubt. 
6 —*The Proper Thing to do.” 
 7.—The Great Concert. 
8.—Undecided. 
NOTES, INCIDENTS, CORRESPONDENCE. 


Brappvry, Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


Now ready, with 7 Illustrations, 1s. 


For JANUARY. 
CONTENTS: 
RIDDLES OF LOVE. Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton. 
MASKS AND MYSTERIES OF HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. Illustrated 
by William Brunton. 
THE BALLET-GIRLS OF PARIS. 
LADY LILY. Illustrated. 
WINTER TIME, AND I WELFTIL NIGHT. By the Anther of “The 
Harvest of a Quiet Eye 
THE EARLY DAYS OF NAPOLEON TIt. 
THE BRITISH SETTLEMENT AT BOULOGNE. 
HEADS OF SOCIETY. Illustrated. 
SELECTIONS FROM ARTISTS’ SKETCIT BOOKS. 
1. The New Year. By ALFRED THOMPSON. 
2. At Boulogne. By Gorpoxn THomsun. 
WHO WROTE ROBINSON CRUSOE? 
THE BONSPIEL. Illustrated. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. A Sketch. 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. By A Prrrpartetie. 


OFFICE: 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


| on Accident—John Gibson, the Sculptor 


THE ATHENAUM 


For DECEMBER 25 


_ Contains Special Articles upon the Literature of England, France, ey Russia, 


Italy, Belgium, Spain, Holland, Turkey, Denmark, Sweden, Portugal, Hungary, 


' and America, forming a Survey of European and American Literature for the 


Year 1860, 


NOTICE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


Will be PERMANENTLY ENLARGED on and after January 1, 1870. 


May be ordered of any Bookselier or News-agent, 3d. 
Single Copies sent by post on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 


PUBLISHED BY JONN FRANCIS, 29 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C_ 


On and after the Ist of January, 1870, 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


Will appear as a 


MORNING JOURNAL; 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, asa Morning Journal, will sometimes consist of Sixteen 
Pages, sometimes of Twelve, according as demand ts made upon its space. 

The pages will be somewhat smaller than those of the other Londen Morning Journals, in 
order to avoid the inconvenience of handling a large and cumbersome Sheet. 

The large clear Type, good Paper, and generally handsome appearance which have hitherto 
been characteristic o THE PALL MALL GAZETTE will tem maintained. 

Whatever merits THE PALL MALL GAZE are may possess as a Political and Literary 
Journal will not be a = it in future. In fact, the Morning Journal may be described 
with tolerable ane ALL MALL Caer TE as it is now written, with more 
of original matter, ar > all that constitutes a well-conducted News Sheet. 

All the News of the day, as it appears in the “Times” and similar Journals, will Soptnted 
in ‘THE PALL M4 ALL GAZET: fi, with such additions, and impr 


| we may have the good ne to e. 


Evening Editions of THE PALL MALL GASETTE will be published in the same shape 


and of the same size as the Morning Paper, and at t 


Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
THs PALL MALL BUDGET. 


ConTENts oF No, LXV., DECEMBER 25, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES. 


Foreign Office Agencies. 
The Securities for an Indian Surplus. 


Indian Affairs. 


the QScumenical | Parisian Stage. 
‘ i heir Representatives. reason under Henry VIII 
The and ‘Trial Lights at the Universities. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


Vicious Journalism. CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Supreme Court of the United States. | Our Colonial Policy. 


The Struggle at Rome. 

Promotion in the Non-Purchase Corps. REVIEWS. 

Charity and the Poor Law. “ Te Passant.” 

"The Peasantry of Cumberland and West- | ‘“‘ Gustave Bergenroth.” 
moreland. The Law of Life Assurance. 

The Army Control Warrant. “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 

France (from a Parisian). “ Our Children’s Story.” 


OccASIONAL NOTES. Foreion Arras. Summary or News. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


MAGAZINE, JA ANUARY 187.) —Victoria 


Discussion Society—Will She Fail ? By Alice B. Le Geyt—The Kirkdale Industrial 

Ragged Se “hools—Stella‘’s Penance.—XI. Life and me XII. Home Again—lHow Much a 

Wite is Morally Bound to Suiier when the Law could Protect Her-Employment of Women in 

Cigar Making—The Women's copeee es ; Employment for Women as Printers ; The 

Married Women's Property Bill; mission of Ladies to a Swedish University; Lady 

Pharmacists ; Bishop W Nbert force on ———— of Women; Oxford Local Examinations, &c. 
London : EMILY FatrHPuut, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 

Victoria Press, Princes Street, Hanover Square. 


TASTE and the STUDY of ART.—THE BUILDER of this 
Week contains View and Plan of Ford House, Lingfield—Mr. Gambier Parry on Taste— 


Professor Church on Domestic Art—A New Testing Mac with by post 


and other Papers or by 
York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all or by 


‘ 
_ —— - 
| 
— 
7 
| 
LONDON SOCIETY 
| 


The Saturday 


Now ready, large crown 8vo. with a Frontispiece by Frederick Walker, 10s. 6d. 


TO ESTHER, 
AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT 


EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, THE 


CRIMEA, GREECE, &c. 


IN THE SUITE OF 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
By the Hon. Mrs. WILLIAM GREY, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


In the press, 8vo. with a May and 10 Coloured Views from Original Drawings, 


RECONNOITRING IN ABYSSINIA: 


A Narrative of the Proceedings of the Reconnoitring Party 
prior to the Arrival of the Main Body of the 
Expeditionary Field Force. 


By Colonel H. ST. CLAIR WILKINS, R.E. 


Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, Commanding Engineer Abyssinian Expeditionary Force, &e. | 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE MARCHIONESS OF 
HASTINGS. 


Now ready, 1 vol. elegantly bound, 10s. 6d. 


FAIRY FANCIES. 
By LIZZIE SELINA EDEN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE MARCHIONESS OF HASTINGS. 


MURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGIL STREET. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF SINAI. 


Just published, 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF HER MAJESTY'S 
TREASURY, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS 


ILLUSTRATING THE 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF SINAIT, 
Made by Captains C. W. WILSON and H. 8S. PALMER, R.E. 
Colonel Sir HENRY JAMES, R.E., F.R.S., Director. 

3 vols. half-bound morocco, £13 ; or separately, Vols. I. and II.,each £5 5s.; Vol. III., £2 10s, 
Each Photograph separately, unmounted, 9d. and 1s. ; mounted, Is. and Is. 6d. 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, 36 in number, in a Box Stereoscope, 42s. 

A Descriptive List can be had upon application. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


LONDON : 


QUEENSLAND. 


Just published, super-royal 16mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


FOUR YEARS IN QUEENSLAND. 
By E. B, KENNEDY. 


With Photograph of “ A 's House.” and a Coloured Map (scale, 64 miles 
to an inch ; size, 23 inches by 18). 


Showing all the latest Discoveries from Private and other Sources, with the 
Agricultural Districts and Gold Fields clearly defined, 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Just published, 6d.; per post for Seven Stamps. 


THE IRISH TENANT-RIGHT 
QUESTION 


Examined by a Comparison of the Law and Practice of England 
with the Law and Practice of Ireland. 
With Suggestions on the Basis of Legislation, and the Consequences which 
would follow the adoption of Fixity of Tenure on 
the Ulster Tenant-Right. 


By ROBERT BAXTER, Esq. 


LONDON : 


ZONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


. 


25, 1869. 


CENTENARY EDITION. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


VoL. I., containing 
| “ WAVERLEY, OR ’TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE,” 


| Will be ready by Tuesday, the 28th instant. 


| 
| 
In Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


LORD LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY. 


| 


This day is gublished, square 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


WALPOLE ; 
Or, Every Man has his Price. 
A COMEDY IN RHYME, 
By Lord LYTTON. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MR. HAMERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


| Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. crown Svo. 


WENDERHOLME: 


A Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


| By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
| Author of “ A Painter's Camp,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGIL AND LONDON. 


| Just published, 1 handsome vol. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; 
Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 


By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 
Illustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, gs a 73 are Full-page size, and 4 Coloured 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, Monthly, 6a. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY, 
For JANUARY. 


CONTENTS : 
By the Author of “ East Lynne.” Chapter 1. The Anonymous 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1, Bessie Rane. 


| Letter; Chapter 2. “Ellen Adair; Chapter 3. In Mrs. Gass’s Parlour—2. West 
| Country Superstition —3. How a Fairy Tale Ended—4, The Hills—5. Robert 
Ashton’s Wedding Day. By Johnny Ludlow—6. Weariness—7, Katherine Max- 


well’s Forecasting—8. Falling into V irginia Water. 
“©The Argosy’ is the best magazine of ont literature we have seen.”’— Portsmouth Times. 


* An excellent periodical. e Argosy” shilling magazine. 
Clare Journal. ™ We do not wonder that * “The. Argosy’ holds its ow Q “te 
Argosy’ is one of the marvels ef the day.”—Londun Scotsman. “* . ‘he 2 y’ has a very 
_ remarkable contributor in Johnny L udlow. His papers possess some of the humour and 
pathos, some, of the deepest. insight into human_nature we have met with tor many ycars.”— 


* The Argosy’ isa complete fount of amusement.” —Lyighton Gazctte. 


N EW BOOKS. 


THE HOLY GRAIL, and By Atrrep TENN 


| 
| D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Small 8vo. 7s. 
| 
| 


LAST WORDS in the PARISH CHURCH of DONCASTER. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Spectator. 


By C. J. VAvGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 


THE RESURRECTION. By the Rev. Samven Cox. Crown 
8vo. price 5s. 
A TALE of ETERNITY, and other Poems. By Grnatp 


Massey. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


CHILD-NATURE. By One of the Authors of, and uniform 


with, “ Child-World.” Square 32mo. with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


THE PEACE of GOD, By W. Jonrs, 


York. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


PROVERBS and COMEDIETTAS, Written for Private 


Representation. By PErcy FiTzGERALD, M.A., PSA, Author of “The Lite of 
Dayid Garrick.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


OTHER FOLK’S LIVES. By M. B. Sweptey. Crown Svo. 


price 5s. 


Archdeacon of 


THE LIFE of JOHN LONSDALE, BISILOP of LICHTIMLD. 


By his Son-in-Law, E. B. Dentsox, LL.D. Crown 8vo 2s. 6d. 


Normay D.D. Popular Edition, crown Svo. with Illustrations, 7s. tal. 


| EASTWARD: Travels in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. By 
| 


-POCKET-VOLUME EDITION of the WORKS of ALFRED 


TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poct-Laureate. 10 vols. in neat Case, 45s. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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December 25, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


~ 


NEW WORK BY MR. MACGREGOR. 


crown 
JHE ROB ROY on the JORDAN, NILE, RED SEA, and 
GENNESARETH, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and and the 
Watere of Damascus. MacGREGOR, M.A., Author of Thousand 
Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe,” &c. &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO. 


Now ready, Third Edition, 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
THE LIFE and TIMES of CICERO: his Character 


as a Statesman, + nag and Friend. With a Selection from his Correspondence 
and WILuiAM ForsytH, M.A., Q.C., Author of “ Hortensius,” 


by Jury,” & 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


CANON ROBERTSON ON THE LITURGY. 


Now ready, Third, Revised and Enlarged Edition, post 8vo. 98. 
HOW SHALL WE CONFORM to the LITURGY 


of the CHURCH of ENGLAND? To which is added Two Papers on 
Ritualism from the “ Quarterly Review.” By J. C. Roperrson, M.A., Canon 
of Canterbury, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College. 


By the same Author, 3 vols. 8vo. 


A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; from 
the Apostolic Age to the Death of Boniface VIII., A.D. 64-1303, 


Vol. 1.—a.p. 64-590. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 18s, 
Vol. 2.—a.p. 590-122. Third Edition, 8vo. 20s, 
Vol. 3.—a.b. 1122-1303. 8vo. 18s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY THE CONSTRUCTOR OF THE 
NAVY. 


Now ready, 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 
OUR IRON-CLAD SHIPS: their Qualities, Per- 


formances, and Cost, including Chapters on Turrer Suips, IRON-CLAD RaMs, 
&c. By E. J. REeEp, C.B., Chief Constructor of the Navy. 
By the same Author, 


SHIPBUILDING in IRON and STEEL: a Practical 
Treatise, giving full Details of Construction, Processes of Manufacture, and 
Building Arrangements ; with Results and Experiments on Iron and Steel, 
&c. &c,  8vo. with 5 Plans and 250 Woodcuts, 30s, 

Po ¢ order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the Examina- 
in tron Shs pbuilding in H.M. Dockyards will be based on this Treatise. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, PUBLISHER TO THE ADMIRALTY. 


MURRAY’S SELECT REPRINTS. 


A Series of Popular and Interesting Works, in small and convenient Volumes, 
printed in good clear type, on fine paper, fcp. 8vo. 
price 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. each, 


The following are now ready : 
ABERCROMBIE on the INTELLECTUAL 


POWERS. 3s. 6d. 


ABERCROMBIE on the PHILOSOPHY of the 


MORAL FEELINGS. 2s. 6d. 


4ESOP’S FABLES. By Rev. Tuomas James. With |. 


100 Woodcuts by Tenniel and Wolf. 2s. 6d. 


LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 
Price 38, 6d. 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S CONSOLATIONS in 
TRAVEL. 


SIR trot DAVY’S SALMONIA; or, Days 
of Fly-fishing, 3s. 6d. 


GIFFARD’S DEEDS of NAVAL DARING. 3s. 6d. 
ARTHUR HALLAM’S REMAINS: Prose and Verse. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


BISHOP HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS. 3s. 6d. 
JESSE'S GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
Price 3s. 6d, 


LOUDON’S INSTRUCTIONS in GARDENING. | 
Price 3s. 6d, 


REJECTED E . 
pach ED ADDR SSES. By Horace and James 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE BEST BOOK, THE BEST GIFT. 


With more than 100 Authentic Views of Places mentioned in the Sacred Text, from 
Sketches and Photographs made on the Spot. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. bound, 2Is. ; in calf, 42s. ; ee, 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited, with a Plain 


Practical Comment: for the Use of Families and "General Readers. By 
Epwarp Cuurton, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland, Prebendary of York, and 

of Yor 's, to 
Archbishop of York. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“ This Commen’ is not less marked by accuracy and sound learning than 
"Notes and Queries. 
brief, but trustworthy comment was a happy iden 


tiful book.” Dull 
«This edition Inthe New Testament forthe general reader The results of modern travel, of 
modern Le of modern cri t together and made available for 
The editors illustrators bethought them of wants of those who desire to know the 
“A very remarkable book.”-—Literary Churchman. 


oe fort «Kind of The ork 

a one is aw grea’ 

ce and sound scholarship. of ts to 


*,* This is the cheapest ee eee the New Testament that 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


‘BYRON’S WORKS, 


Now ready, post 8vo. HA.r-a-Crown. 
THE PEARL BYRON; being a New and Co Copyright 


—_ of the Complete POETICAL WORKS of LORD BYRO. 
and revised from the Author’s MSS. 


“ This Pearl Edition of Works is certain’ most remarkable reprint. For 
Half-a-Crown now be had a complete and of the poet's works. 
“The thin the means of the poorest 


ition of Is7ron, is now brought wi student of the 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


PROFESSOR J. J. WORKS. 


Now ready, Ninth Edition, post Svo. 6s. 
UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in the WRITINGS 


of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, an Argument of their Veracity. By 
Rev. J. J. Bunt, D.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity at 


By the same Author. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING the FIRST 


THREE CENTURIES. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 6s, 


THE PARISH PRIEST: his Duties, Acquirements, 
and Obligations. Fifth Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 


Iv 
PLAIN SERMONS PREACHED to a COUNTRY 


CONGREGATION. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 


Vv 
LECTURES on the RIGHT USE of the EARLY 


FATHERS. Third Edition, 8vo. 9s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


DEAN STANLEY’S WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Now ready, Third, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with many additional 
Illustrations, 8vo. 21s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. By Arruur PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
*,* The additional Notes and Illustrations may be had separately, 8vo. 6s. 
By the same Author, 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CANTERBURY. 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY of the EASTERN CHURCH. 12s. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the CORINTHIANS, 18s. 
SINAI and PALESTINE. 14s. 
SERMONS PREACHED DURING a TOUR in the EAST. 
ice 


SERMONS PREACHED at CANTERBURY. 7s. 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


BEGUMBAGH. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF CHAMBERS’S 
JOURNAL, . 


Now ready, contains a thrilling Episode of the Indian Mutiny, entitled 


BEGUMBAGH. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 25,-1869, . 


This day is published, No, XXX., price 1s, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 


EXPLORATIONS ¥ the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and 
ee 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustra- 


PLACES and PEOPLE: being Studies from 


the Life. By J.C. PAREINSON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


THE OPEN AIR: Sketches Out of Town. 


By Joszpu VEREY. 1 vol. 


THE ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK: a 


Fairy Tale. By the Author of “Out of the Meshes.” Profusely Illustrated 
and handsomely bound, 5s. 


THE ROSE of JERICHO. From the French. 


Edited by the Hon, Mrs. Norton. 2s. 6d. [Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST 


HEARTS: a Novel. By the Countess Von BoruMer. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Cecin 


Grirritu, Author of “ Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols. 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Novcuerre Carey, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. 


HEATHFIELD HALL; or, Prefatory Life. 


A Youthful Reminiscence. By Hans ecunmann. 


PHEBE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By Loutsa 


ANNE MeErepiTH, Author of “My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &e. 2 vols. 


DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of 
“* Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 

OBERON SPELL: a Novel. By Epen Sr. 
LEONARDS. 3 vols. 

LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATER- 
ING-PLACES. 3 vols. 

MARTHA PLANEBARKE: 
3 vols. 

BENEATH the WHEEL: a Novel. By the 


Author of “Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” “‘ Kiddle-a-Wink,” &c, 
3 vols. (Just ready, 


THE LILY and the ROSE: a Novel. 


a Romance. 


3 vols. 
[Just ready. 


Now ready, price 1s, 


THIRTEEN AT TABLE: 


The Story of a Dinner that was Never Eaten. 
BEING THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


EVERY-DAY PAPERS, by Andrew Halliday, is 
published this day, price 2s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1 vol. profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith Plates, elegantly 
in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo. £1 11s. 6d. ; large imperial 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE and thee EMBLEM 


WRITERS: an Exposition of their Similarities of Thought and Expression. 
Preceded by a View of the Emblem-Book Literature down to A.D, 1616. By 
Hagnry GREEN, M.A. 


NEW WORK ON BUDDHISM, BY CAPT. ROGERS AND 
PROF. MAX MULLER. 


Demy 8vo. pp. clxxil.—206, cloth, 


BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES.  Trans- 


lated from the Burmese by Capt. H. T. Rockers, R.E. With an a. 
containing Buddha’s “ Dhammapadam, or the Path of Virtue.” 
from the Pali by F. Max MULLER, 


Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 199, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE IRISH LAND. By Georce Campsett, 


Chief Commissioner of the Central ~~ Mae of India, Author of “‘ Modern 
India,” &c. Part IL—A Visit in the Spring. Part IL—A Visit in the 
Autum. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SEASONABLE LITERARY PRESENTS, 


THE LIFE of MARY RUSSELL 


zoe. Told by Herself in a Series of Letters to her Friends. With Anec. 


bs showing, as they an i whose demi 
nor Wordsworth, but own of ent wha It will the 
some of cay." that these hese divinities, like those of most literary temples, were some of gold set 


*—Times, 
hese to ‘which commence with the century and terminate in 1855, abound 


d with 
literary and reminiscences. The style is impl “ 
affected, idionrati he bts of rural description remind, us of liege and the reriarks 

ures us on m 


page to 
by a familiar name, 
and it my 


t 
be safely sald that there ie not or aud —Spectator, 


THE ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY LE- 


GENDS. A Library Edition, with a History “ each Legend, and other Illus- 
trative Notes, and some Additional Pieces and Original Matter. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo. handsomely printed, with an entirely Original Deentiuien a 
George Cruikshank, Pal the Illustrations by and Leec! 
Two New Ones by John Leech. Edited by the Rev. 
“M k oil’ in his *Ingoldsb; editi 
r. Bentle oil’ in his y.” t 
guineas to shilfin, In this annotated eijiion we have the her, the | 
George Cruikshan = with some new attraction, each in h ly and inviting the 
author's son to add éc to the occasion. The t isan Annotate Ing 


for lavish expenditure and ir. Bentley 
shown equal taste in an in an edit Jac Tackdaw 


of 
a Editions of these famous Legends: 
1, THE TLLUSTRATED EDITION, ag - with 63 Illustrations by Leech, 
Cruikshank, Tenniel, and Du Maurier, 2 
2. THE CARMINE EDITION, with 18 Prates, 
3, THE POPULAR EDITION, 3 Plates. gilt ed, 
4, THE POCKET VICTORIA EDITION, fcp. bye. = 6d. 


THE JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An Edition 


of this celebrated Legend in crown 4to. with 12 highly-coloured Illustrations, 


price 7s, 6d. 
Author of 


THE LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, 


“ Mansfield Park,” &c. the Rev. J. Averax Vicar 
of Bray. 8vo. with Portrait and other Illustrations, 12s. 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 


the Very Rev. Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester. pos: ng Eighth Volume 
of the “* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 8vo. 1 
Hock bas Sem. carried a long wi 


seholars and reformers of Tisky in the six th century, and he h: 
interesting cwieture of y which gathered around the ban inal. 
has mo Hook ou hie book. is great matter to write of such time in the 
congratu jate Dr. on a 
throughout. _Saturday Review 


way in which he does 
THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By GuILLEMIN. Edited J. Normax 
Lockyer, F.R.A.8. Svo. with 225 Illustrations, Lithographs, 
and Woodcuts, Third Edition, 21s, 


THE SUN. By A AMEDEE GuILLEMiIn, Author 
canta” by Dr. Purrson. Crown 8vo. with 58 Illus- 


TWELVE WONDERFUL TALES. By W. 
Knox WieraM. Crown 8vo. with Comic Illustrations, 63. 
VINDICATION OF LORD BYRON. 
MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Auto- 


biography. By A NEw WITNEss. Edited by 
Dr. CHARLES Mackay, Crown 8vo. 


SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER’S HIs- 


TORICAL CHARACTERS: Talleyrand— Mackintosh —Cobbett — Canning. 
New and Cheaper Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S RECOL- 


LECTIONS of LORD BYRON. With those of the Se eae of his 
Life. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Po it of Lord Byron, 6s. 


POPULAR EDITION of SIR EDWARD 
CREASY’S DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD—from Marathon to 
agg Nineteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. Also, a Library Edition, 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MRS. GERALD’S NIECE: a Story of Modern 


Life. By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ROLAND YORKE: a Novel. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “‘ East Lynne.” 3 vols. 


first to last, this well-plamed story Se sustained wth 


SUSAN FIELDING: a Novel. By the Author 


of ‘‘ Steven Laurence, Yeoman, &c.” 3 vols. poe -_ 
bed of story out. Thereisa power 
bool which would novelists.” Spectator. 


VIRGINIA RANDALL; or, To-Day in New 


York. student Life,” ke. vols. post 8¥0. 
early in January, 


THE OLD LOVE ‘and the NEW: a Tale of 


Athens. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, Author of “ The Fifteem Decisive Battles 
of the World.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. ° 548 


MIT. 


“=e a 
= 
3 < ate Rev. WILLIAM Harness, her Literary Executor. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 
: “ i ic history. Miss Mitford possessed 
is pithily, and her letters are full of shrewdly-sketched portraiture ard well-told anecdote. She- ! 
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_ December 25, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


CHRISTMAS BOOK-PRESENTS, 


IN HANDSOME BINDINGS, SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME of JOHN LEECH’S PICTURES of 


L2PE 648 CHARACTER, Sem the Collection of “Mr. Punch,” &c. Boards, 12s, ; half-bound in morocco, 18s. Uniform with the First Four 
ries. 


“This volume is full of spirit and humour, and in no inferior to its 
4reats of the Great Exhibition, theatres and operas, our 
the hunting-field, Bantingism, Hampstead Heath, Life at Scarborou; 
Bumbledom, the 


streets, the ball-room, the dog-days, the police, and 


ie meetings, our croquet, billiards, whitebait dinners, servant- 
and at Brighton, the ‘Crush-Room’ at St. James’s, the ya ey the 
y, the irrepressible‘ John Thomas.’ Like Juvenal of old, so John Leech could say with truth— 


galism, Bloomerism, e travelling, fishing, 
worlds of Cabdom and 


‘ agunt homines, ira, voluptas, 
discursus, nostri farrago belli.’ i 


‘We may add that this is the very last volume of the productions of Leech’s fertile pencil which will appear, at all events in this shape.”—Zimes, December 10, 
The “PICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER,” by or in 8 vols, 


THE “ HANDY-VOLUME 


Miniature Edition, in 13 vols. 32mo. size, printed on a slightly toned paper of fine quality, with a new, clear, and readable 
of the most trustworthy editions. In cloth, with case, 21s. Or in more 
bindings, viz.: the Guinea and a-Half Edition, in crimson French morocco, gilt edges, with case; and the Three-G 


from notes—the Text arranged from a close com 
or russia, gilt edges, with case and lock. 


morocco, £4 


SHA KSPEA RE.” choice 


on a page free 
uinea Edition, in best morocco 


« This is indeed a Handy-volume edition. It is an edition that Johnson would have:prized, as he would have been enabled to use a volume, with its flexible cover, over 
the fire, and then, when he had done, to put it in his waistcoat-pocket, or return it to its convenient case. Bound in morocco, with gilt edges, or in limp russia 
in an elegant case of the same material, these volumes would form a ye A gO eel our own youthful remembrances, we know of nothing that would 


‘have enchanted us more than such a set of books as the Hap _-volume 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. : The New Re-issue of the 


English Cyclopedia is now complete, and the publication of the Supplementary matter, bri 


Division down to the latest date, having 


each 
commenced, constitutes this work the newest and most complete Encyclopwdia in the hele Cameras. In 24 vols. 4to, cloth, including Index, 
price £13 4s.; or in 12 vols. half calf extra, £15 7s.; and half red russia, £15 19s. 


“In its completed form, the English Cyclopedia is destined, we are sure, to prove of immense value. It is well written, and its vast stores 
the information 


arranged as to be readily accessible. It is so copious that the student need not doubt that he will find 
to him as a new Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Its cheapness, combined with 


of knowledge are so 
he may reasonably in a work which is offered 
excellence, marks it out for a very wide circulation. ‘e repeat our congratulations 


to Mr. Knight, who has so honourably brought his important undertaking to a close.”—Daily News. 
The Supplementary Volume of Geography is now ready, cloth, 15s.—The other Supplements are in progress. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


“A History 


of the People as well as a History of the State.” Profusely Illustrated with upwards of One Thousand Steel and Wood Engravings, 8 yols. 
with an élaborate Index, &c., cloth, £3 16s. ; or handsomely bound for the library, in half calf gilt, extra, £5 5s. 
“ We know of no History of England so free from prejudice, so thoroughly honest and impartial, so stored with facts, fancies, and illustrations, and therefore none 


‘well adapted for school or college, as this ‘ Popular History of England.’”—Atheneum. 


“ So observes Mr. Charles Knight, in his admirably comprehensive Popular History of England, from which no topic that concerns the history of the English people~ 


not even this question of the history of parish registers— 
‘for, but also of, the people.” —Charles Dickens's “ All the Year Round.” 


has been omitted ; that book of Mr. 


’s being, let us say here, by the way, the best history extant, not only 


PUNCH’S TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of HISTORY: 1841—1865. 


With an “ Introducto: 


said to be perfect.” 25 vols. blue cloth, gilt edges, £10 10s. 


“ Puture generations may look to these volumes in blue and gold, and tell to a nicety what the men and women of the present day are like, 
fashions, can learn the fashionable foibles, can tell how the great men of their time appeared to their humorous contem: 


ics as well of things as of men...... 


Key” and “ Notes” by the Editor to each half-year. 


This peculiar faculty of caricature, with pen as well as with pencil, has always distinguished ‘ Punch,’ as t! 


“ A work without which no Public or Gentleman’s Library can be 


escen’ 
poraries, can hit to a certainty the leading 
volumes 


testify...... It cannot be said that ‘ Punch’ has lost very much of its interest with the passing time ; for though there are, of course, some, there are very few of his jokes 


and allusions which an ordinary well-read man need fail to understand; and to the more recondite of them the 
would be equal to areview of the political, social, fashio: 


supplies the key. To go through che volumes categorically 
* Punch’ has lived.” —Standard. 


lanation given with every volume of the re-issue 
and literary history of the time through which 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS BY POPULAR ARTISTS. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By C. H. Beyyerr. 21s. 
BROWN, JONES, and ROBINSON. By Ricwarp Doyte. 21s. 
MANNERS and CUSTOMS. By Ricnarp 1és. 
PENCILLINGS from PUNCH. By Joun 31s. 6d. 
CARTOONS from PUNCH. By Joun TennrEt. 21s. 
FOLLEES of the YEAR. By Jonun 12s. 

THE CAUDLE LECTURES. By Cartes Keene. 10s. 6d. 
STORY of a FEATHER. .By G. Du Mavrrer. 10s. 6d. 
THE NEW TABLE-BOOK. By Freprrick Exzzz. 21s. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
MARK LEMON’S FAIRY TALES. [Illustrated by C. H. 
Bennett and Richard Doyle. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


TINYKIN’S TRANSFORMATIONS. By Marx Lemon. A 


Companion Volume to the “Fairy Tales.” Ilustrated Charles Green. Cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d. 


YOUNG TRO idays. 
TROUBLESOME; or, Master Jacky’s Holidays 


‘TOM MOODY’S TALES: a Book for Boys. Edited by Mark 


LEmoN. Illustrated by H. K. Browne (“ Phiz”). 58. 


THE MISER: a Story for Young Gfrls. By Hors Instow. 


Illustrated by Miss Paterson. Tastefully bound, 2s. 6d. 
SPORTING WORKS, ILLUSTRATED BY THE LATE 
JOHN LEECH, G. BOWERS, “PHIZ,” & 
SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR, 14s, 
HANDLEY CROSS. 18s, 
ASK MAMMA. 14s, 
PLAIN, or RINGLETS? 14s. ‘ 
MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. 14s. 


A MONTH in the MIDLANDS. 10s. 6d. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


THE HANDY-VOLUME SERIES, 
Each Volume 2s. 6d. 


THE TIN TRUMPET. By Horace Surru, Author of “Re- 
jected Addresses,” 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Suretey Brooxs. 
ESSAYS on MEN and MANNERS. By W. SuEnstoxr 
DR. JACOB. By M. Bernam-Epwarps. 

HAPPY THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burvanp. 

THE TALLANTS of BARTON. By Joserpx Harrow, 
ASPEN COURT. By Brooxs. 


OUT of TOWN. By F. C. Burnanp. 
*a* Other Volumes are preparing for Publication. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, 
A uniform crown 8vo. Edition, with Illustrations. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 5s, — 
HARD CASH. 5s. 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN 
SMOOTH. 3s. 6d. 


THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH, 5s. 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 3s. 6d. 

DOUBLE MARRIAGE; or, White Lies, 4s, 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG, 4s, 

PEG WOFFINGTON. 3s. 6d. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT. 5s. 

FOUL PLAY. By Cuartes Reape and Dion Bovorcaute 


‘LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, 


! 
©O., 11 BOUVERIE STREET. 
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.The Saturday Review. 


lation, Import and Army and Navy, Railways, 

tnformation indisp , Merchants, Writers, and all who are 
interested in the facial 

World. By FREDERICK MARTIN, 


crown 108. for 1870. 


SEVENTH. ANNUAL PUBLICATION 


-'T}WELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD, 


Illustrated and Illuminated. Twelve Pictures, printed in Colours, a 
Sketches taken in the East by M‘Entry, with Coloured’ Frontispiece from a Picture 
INuminated Borders from the Brevario 


by Joun JELLICOR, Grimani in St. Mark’s 
Texts by Lewis Hinp. Royal 4to, handsomely 


* bound, 42s. 
pictorial works.”—Tiimes. 


ALBRECHT pURER of NURNBERG: the 


History of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 
Account of his Works. By Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. With upwards of 30 Auto- 
types, Lithographs, ‘and Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 31s, 6d. 


tined by t knowledge of Durer’ artist 


PRIVATE LIFE. Compiled 


HATTERTON : a Biographical Study. B 
This day 


Waser, LL.D. Crown 65. Ga. 


STATION LIFE in NEW ZEALAND.| 
CHEAP EDITION OF 


ASPROMONTE, and other Poems. Extra 


‘ep This day. 
Mrs. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL: a 
POEM. Extrafep. 8vo. 38. 64. [This day. 


| THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1869, 


PROPHECY, PREPARATION 


Eight Lectures R. Parse Siri, D.D., us Professor .of 


MAURICE on SOCIAL 


, Twenty-one Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge. 


PLEREDITARY GENIUS: an Inquiry into 


its Laws eames By Frascis GALTON, F.R.8. 8vo. with Two 


(THE ADMINISTRATION of INDIA, from 


1859,t0 1268. The First Ten Years of Administration under the 7 Aa By 


I. T. Puicnarp (Gray's Inn), Bar Law. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 2 1s, 


CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. | Selected and Edited by 
Portrait, 


» 3 vols. 8vo. with (Now ready. 


BIBLE TRACHINGS in NATURE. By 


the Rev. Hueu Macmi1axn. Fourth Edition, extra fep. 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


PROFESSOR LIGHTF OOT on ST. PAUL’S 


eee to the 'PPIANS. A Revised Text, with lines, Notes, 


ENGLISH HISTORY from 


& the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
vo. 53, (This day. 


& CO. LONDON. 


for. 


, and Financial Condition of the Civilized 


— 


NEW CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 


This day, Svo. 16s., Vol. II. of the A 
CALENDAR of CLARENDON {__STATE 


164, to the End of ‘at the Year 1654. Bilted by W. D. D. Macgay, 


A MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, 


RAWLaxson, 
ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE VE LOGIC. 
use of Students in the U: 


and Index. exten fop. 
OXFORD READING BOOKS. Selected by 


Parr I—FOR LITTLE CHILDRRR. 


Panr JUNIOR CLASSES. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS fror from the BEST 


BRITISH AUTHORS. With 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED SE 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 


SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER'S ALBERT 


‘Maps and 
(This 


CHEAP EDITION OF | 
REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in 


Council.” 1 vol. crown és, (This day, 


SILCOTE of 


F.B.G,8._ 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF ul 
DR. ¢. J, VAUGHAN'S LECTURES’ 


CHEAPER EDITION. OF. 


A NARRATIVE of YEAR'S JOURNEY § 


CHEAPER EDITION Of 
PROFESSOR FAWCETT’S MANUAL of | 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. With Two New Chapters on National Educee 
tion and the r Influence Revised. | 
throughout, Gd. ret (This daye 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
Monthly, le. 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 
No, OXXUI. (for JANUARY). 


CONTENTS : 

caNoN WRESTCOTT on “CATHE* 
DRAL WORK.” 

“ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chap 
ters 45—48, ‘ 

9% C. KNIGHT WATSON on 

CAMBRIDGE PROFESSOR, 

or THE LAST GENERATION.” | 

10, THOMAS HUGHES on “THE 

‘ARCHY OF LONDOM.” 

11. pera SHEPHERD. By F. 

12. “AN ENGLISH LANL®ORD ON) | 
THF IRISH LAND QUESTION.” 
By Sir Epwanp Srnacasy, Barty, 


1. ADMIRALTY REFORM.” 

2. “A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author 

PRUDHOMME’S “ 


5. MISS SEW oi “KA ISERS- 
WERTH AND THE PROTEST. 
ANT DEACONESSES.” 

6. “ OF GREEN CLOTH.” 


Crown Svo. 4s. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 


By THOMAS HUGHES, M.P. 
Author of * Tom Brown's School Days)” &e. : 


Being Vol. VIII. of 
THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. 


MACMILLAN & ©O., LONDON. 


Penta 


Ww we hes deey at No. 5 New-street a in the Parish of of St. Bride, in the 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of 


DAVI 
of London wy DAYED 


° 
» thoroughly revised and Corrected on 
=o basis of Official Reports received direct from the Heads of the leading Governments of 
¢ 2 
jue—originat, in etrong 
: “ It is nearly a perfect gem."—Edinburgh . 
‘ GrrorD PALGRAVE. h and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo. with Map, 
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